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PREFACE 


The volumes of the International Library of Technology are 
made up of Instruction Papers, or Sections, comprising the 
various courses of instruction for students of the International 
Correspondence Schools. The original manuscripts are pre- 
pared by persons thoroughly qualified both technically and by 
experience to wri‘e with authority, and in many cases they are 
regularly employed elsewhere in practical work as experts. 
The manuscripts are then carefully edited to make them suit- 
able for correspondence instruction. The Instruction Papers 
are written clearly and in the simplest language possible, so as 
to make them readily understood by all students. Necessary 
technical expressions are clearly explained when introduced. 

The great majority of our students wish to prepare them- 
selves for advancement in their vocations or to qualify for 
more congenial occupations. Usually they are employed and 
able to devote only a few hours a day to study. Therefore. 
every effort must be made to give them practical and accurate 
information in clear and concise form and to make this infor- 
mation include all of the essentials but none of the non- 
essentials. To make the text clear, illustrations are used 
freely. These illustrations are especially made by our own 
Illustrating Department in order to adapt them fully to the 
requirements of the text. 

In the table of contents that immediately follows are given 
the titles of the Sections included in this volume, and under 
each title are listed the main topics discussed. 
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CONTENTS 


_Note.—This volume is made up of a number of separate parts, or sections, 
as indicated by their titles, and the page numbers of each usually begin with 1. In 
this list of contents the titles of the parts are given in the order in which they appear 
in the book, and under each title is a full synopsis of the subjects treated. 
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ESSENTIALS OF MODERN 
’ SALESMANSHIP 


SELLING AS A BUSINESS FORCE 


IMPORTANCE OF SALESMANSHIP 


_ 1. The window at which these lines are being written 
commands a view of New York harbor and the great buildings 
on the lower end of Manhattan Island. This view is a great 
moving picture, suggestive of the business of the world. 
Barges pass to and fro bearing railroad freight cars filled 
with farm and factory products, some to be loaded on ships 
for foreign countries, others on their way from trans-Atlantic 
vessels to the railroad terminals, whence they will be shipped 
north, south, east, and west. Powerful little tugs scurry 
‘through the channel to tow barges from dock to dock, or to 
help ocean-going vessels to enter or leave their piers in safety. 
From time to time giant steamships with huge smoke-stacks 
pass the Statue of Liberty headed for some European port. 
In the background is the largest group of office buildings 
in the world. One of them alone houses about 10,000 men 
and women during the day; deserted at night, it opens its 
rs to receive them in the morning. The streets in lower 
hattan are as quiet at night as the streets of a village; 
from nine o’clock in the morning until five Pp. m. they are 
ded with hurrying, earnest throngs of people whose homes 
miles away. 
business that keeps the harbor alive, business that 
the great crowds daily from their distant homes, busi- 
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ness that inspired the erection of these great sky-scrapers, 
20 stories or more high. 

Business is the vast organized system by which the varied 
wants of the human race are provided for. Goods must be 
produced and delivered to the men, women, and children of 
every community, in order that they may have the necessities 
of life and the many other things that contribute to their com- 
fort and happiness. 

In a mountain village of Montana or British Columbia a 
child is sent to buy a pound of coffee in the little store. It 
seems such a simple thing to do to walk into the store and 
ask for a pound of coffee. But if we trace this little bag of 
coffee back to its original source we shall be amazed that it 
can be bought so cheap, considering the number of people 
who have had a hand in its production, preparation for use, 
transportation and final delivery. 

In South America someone cleared the land on which it 
grew, and purchased implements to till the soil, peasants 
ploughed the forrows, planted the seed, cultivated the up-spring- 
ing plants, and harvested the pods; others shelled the 
beans and cured them, and they were packed in bags, sold to 
merchants, hauled to the railroad which carried them to a 
seaport, where they probably changed hands again and were 
shipped to a New York coffee firm. In New York the coffee 
was sold to someone who roasted and packed it whole or 
ground, in tins or paper bags or boxes. Wholesalers and 
jobbers in various cities purchased the finished product and 
sold it to retail customers. Steamboats, railroads, motor 
trucks, and horse-drawn wagons were used to transport the 
coffee from place to place.. A pack-mule finally carried the 
supply that was destined to be used in the mountain village. 

The miner in his humble cottage in Montana or British 
Columbia is able to drink his favorite beverage only because 
many people have cooperated in the production and distribution 
of coffee. 

Business is concerned with preparing and distributing to 
consumers throughout the world the things they need or 
want. Capitalists, manufacturers, farmers, artisans, laborers, 
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mechanics, railroad and steamship men, merchants, and _sales- 
men all play a part in the production and distribution of goods. 

Distribution involves merchandising and transportation; and 
one of the most important of all the processes of merchandis- 
ing is the selling of goods by the producer, the wholesaler, 
and the retailer until they have ultimately been purchased by 
the consumer, for whose use they were originally destined. 
In most cases, certain persons are specially assigned to the 
selling of goods or services; they are called salesmen, and 
their work is an essential link in the business chain by which 
the producer and the consumer, though they dwell thousands 
of miles apart, are brought together. 

Selling is one of the greatest of all the forces in business. 
It is one of the three indispensable links—production, selling, 
transportation—in the business chain. Unless goods are sold, 
the producer has worked in vain, and there is no need for 
transportation. 

DISTRIBUTION OF GOODS 

2. Successful manufacturers agree that it is easier to 
produce goods than to sell them; that is, the profitable sale 
of a new article is usually a more difficult undertaking than 
its manufacture. Distribution, the process of getting the 
product from the maker to the ultimate consumer, is there- 
fore one of the greatest problems of the business world, since 
the success of a business depends ultimately on the effective- 
ness of the distribution of the product. 

The familiar saying, “The world will beat a track to the 
door of the man who makes the best mouse trap, though he 
lives in a wilderness,” is not to be taken literally; the philoso- 
pher neglected to add, “if the mouse traps are brought to 
the attention of those who need them.” Generally speaking, 
to be sold successfully, goods must be meritorious, but the 
long list of manufacturers of meritorious goods, and dealers 
in them, who have failed to build up a successful business, 
demonstrates that in this complex age the handling of the 
product after it is made plays the largest part in the success 
of the product. 
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It might seem to be natural for man to know his wants 
or needs and to make them known to those who have the goods 
or service to supply such wants or needs. But products are 
of such a great variety and an individual’s knowledge of them 
is necessarily so limited, that it becomes necessary to inform 
the public in regard to the benefits and uses of various com- 
modities and to persuade people to buy. A retailer might 
profitably sell certain goods that he could order voluntarily, 
but often he remains unaware of the fact until he is solicited 
by a salesman. A farmer may be able to make profitable 
use of a gasoline engine, but ordinarily he will not buy until 
influenced by oral or printed information or solicitation. 

Furthermore, human needs, instead of being fixed, are 
subject to constant change and development. New and 
improved devices are being produced continually, but they 
must be brought to the attention of the consuming world 
before there is a market for them. Thus, the salesman’s 
field is constantly broadened and his opportunities are increased. 
Goods known as staples, which are generally known and for 
which there is a regular demand, move in the world’s market 
with a minimum amount of sales effort. Man must have 
food, clothing, etc., to meet his ordinary needs; the only ques- 
tion is what kind of food or clothing he will buy. Yet each 
merchant or manufacturer must, through the salesman, secure 
his share of the business. Luxuries and new commodities 
demand more sales effort. But time moves swiftly, and the 
luxury or the novelty of one year may be a staple in the 
next. At one time, oranges were considered a luxury; they 
have long been staple. Grapefruit was, until recently, a 
novelty, and a luxury; now it may fairly be called a staple. 
The automobile, but a very few years ago merely an experi- 
ment, is now a necessity—a staple. Something that was needed 
a decade ago may not be required at all now; a new need 
may have replaced the old, and likewise new goods have taken 
the place of the old. An attractive new article, like the vacuum 
bottle, which keeps hot liquids hot for 2 days and cold liquids 
cold for 3 days, frequently comes on the market. Although 
it may fill a real need, there is no opportunity for the need to 
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be definitely realized as the consumer does not know before 
its appearance that such an article is a possibility. But when 
the article appears, thousands of people are instantly attracted 
by it, and become owners of it, through the efforts of salesmen. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF MODERN SALESMANSHIP 


OLD AND NEW SALESMEN CONTRASTED 

3. There is a great difference between the salesman of 
years ago and the trained salesman of today. The old-time 
drummer depended a great deal on his genial disposition and 
his ability to entertain his prospects with his limitless store 
of stories. After spinning a few yarns he was ready to sign 
up his prospect but without much regard to the usefulness 
or adaptability of the goods to the prospect’s needs. The 
thought uppermost in. his mind was why he wanted to sell, 
rather than why his prospect should buy. He continually 
thought of what he would get out of the sale—his own 
advantage, profits, and gains—and lost sight of what the pros- 
pect would get out of the transaction. If the order was not 
forthcoming he was ready to offer bribes in the form of 
luncheons, dinners, and shows, In fact, in some instances, he 
did not hesitate to use cash bribes. Getting the name on the 
dotted line was considered the acid test of real salesmanship, 
so he might even coax, beg, cajole, urge, browbeat, or use 
any method, short of assault, in order to close the sale. 

An employer who would scoff at the idea of putting an 
expensive piece of machinery in the hands of an untrained 
man, would not hesitate to send an untrained salesman on 
the road to sell his merchandise. He would consider it suffi- 
cient to give him a sample case, and a few cards of the firm, 
with the salesman’s name in the corner, and start him out 
with the hope that he had it in him to make good. If not, 
he could return discouraged and disheartened and take up 
inside work. 

In every other branch of business the employes were sup- 
posed to be trained, but there was no time nor place for a 
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study of the art and science of the profession of salesman- 
ship. Following such haphazard methods naturally meant 
many failures. In fact, it is surprising that even a few were 
successful by using such selfish methods in salesmanship. But 
think how much more success these men could have attained, 
and how much higher their self-respect would have been, had 
they made a scientific study of their profession and sold from 
the standpoint of sincere interest in their prospects. 

The jovial salesman is still welcome today, but owing to 
the new order of things, he combines a genial disposition with 
a thorough knowledge of his profession. He has, through 
a course of training, developed his mental ability; and his 
success lies not in entertaining his prospects nor in browbeat- 
ing them to get their orders, but in showing how they will 
be benefited, how the goods will add to their comfort, con- 
venience, or profit. In addition to having a course of instruc- 
tion in the basic principles of selling, the modern salesman 
is usually under the supervision of a competent sales manager, 
who instructs him in the nature and quality of the goods and 
in the meeting of the objections that are sure to arise, and 
keeps him informed on all details applying to his specific line, 
all of which shows that salesmanship is now a skilled pro- 
fession, not a trade learned from experience alone. 


CHANGES IN SELLING POLICY 


4. Former Policy.—With the development of modern 
salesmanship a notable change has taken place in the methods 
of merchandising, and particularly in the retail field. In the 
old days, the attitude of the salesman toward the customer 
was concisely expressed in the phrase, “Caveat emptor” (the 
Latin for “Let the buyer beware”). The purpose of the 
seller was to make a profit at all hazards. The one-price 
concern was a rarity. Secret price marks were used and it 
was well understood that the first price asked was probably 
higher than that really expected. It was taken for granted 
that customer and sales person would dicker and bargain until 
a satisfactory price was agreed upon. Naturally, the most 
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successful sales person was the one who could drive the 
sharpest bargain and get the most for the goods. Exchanges 
and credits were seldom granted, and then very grudgingly. 
When the customer had actually purchased the merchandise, 
the transaction was regarded as definitely closed. If the 
articles bought were not satisfactory, that was the buyer’s 
misfortune, but an incident that imposed no obligation upon 
the salesman. Shopping under this system was serious busi- 
ness and demanded considerable caution, sagacity, and knowl- 
edge of the merchandise or proposition examined. To be sure, 
there were many honest business men, and many concerns that 
offered fair values, but the practices of the trade were such that 
haggling over price and standing by the bargain once made, 
were accepted as a matter of course by the great majority. 


5. Modern Policy.—Today, every reputable concern 
makes only one price to each and every customer for the 
same grade of goods. The hard-bargaining shopper, intent 
on shaving the price first quoted, is usually told by the sales 
person with dignity, courtesy, and some pride, “This is a one- 
price house; we make no reductions.” Moreover, exchanges 
and returns are freely allowed. The policy and practice today 
is to make it as easy and as pleasant as possible for customers 
to satisfy their needs. When John Wanamaker began this 
policy in a large way nearly a half century ago, his failure 
was freely predicted. But success came instead and before 
long his competitors were forced to imitate his example. 
Today all merchants are liberal in allowing customers to 
exchange goods, for “Satisfaction to the Customer” is a uni- 
versal axiom. This may seem like altruism rather than trade, 
but experience has demonstrated it to be good business none 
the less. It is a far-sighted policy. The petty losses of today 
are more than offset by continued patronage from satisfied 
customers tomorrow and on many succeeding days. A hard- 
fisted, grudging policy in the handling of complaints will 
mean restricted business and slow growth. Adam Smith’s 
famous phrase, the “haggling of the market,” finds little appli- 
cation in modern selling practice. 
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The features that distinguish one concern from its com- 
petitors, that give it individuality, that make it stand for 
something distinctive and characteristic in the mind of the 
buying public, are the features of its service that excel those 
of its rivals. Well-trained salesmen give good service to the 
customer and attend to his wants in such a way that he is 
pleased and comes back for more goods. Concerns that are 
competing for business must recognize the value of securing 
trained salesmen. Increasingly, profits are coming to depend 
on the efficiency of the selling organization. The public 
must be-attracted not merely by the advertising of the goods 
themselves, but by the assurance and maintenance of fair, 
intelligent, and even liberal treatment. 


SALESMANSHIP A PROFESSION 


6. During recent years salesmanship has achieved, in the 
opinion of some authorities, the dignity of a profession. 
By a profession we mean a vocation, preparation for which 
requires a special education, and the practice of which implies 
mental effort and a high plane of service. Increasingly from 
year to year the requirements of this definition are being satis- 
fied by salesmanship. The need of specialized training as a 
basis for successful selling is clearly seen, and in various 
ways this need is being met. It is also recognized that sales- 
manship is primarily a mental operation; as one writer puts 
it, “Every sale is made first in the mind of the buyer.” In 
other words, when a salesman makes a sale he does so by 
leading the mind of his customer to accept his proposition. 

Most important of all the qualities that are associated with 
the term profession is the spirit of service, and it is this spirit 
that is one of the outstanding characteristics of modern sell- 
ing methods. 


SPIRIT OF SERVICE 


%. The very heart of successful salesmanship is the clear, 
deliberate intention in the mind of the salesman to render 
the greatest possible service to every prospect. The first 
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thought in a salesman’s mind should be the determination 
to serve every prospect as he himself would want to be 
served, and by no other means can he be permanently suc- 
cessful. He should place himself in the position of the pros- 
pect and conscientiously do by him what he would want 
him to do, were their positions reversed. The salesman should 
consider the prospect’s interests; sell to him only that which 
he can use, and which will prove satisfactory to him. He 
should prevent him from buying something he should not 
buy, and assist him with his judgment and experience. A 
real salesman will do all these things for his prospect, and 
while doing them he will be rendering the best service to 
his organization and increasing his own bank account. 

A name for honesty, integrity, and character in dealing 
with men, is the most valuable business asset any salesman 
can possibly possess. A satisfied customer will pass on to 
his friends his favorable opinion of the good service rendered 
by a conscientious salesman, whose reputation will travel 
farther than he realizes, bringing to him customers and pros- 
pects from unexpected sources. A salesman working upon 
the principle that a satisfied customer is the acid test of his 
salesmanship, will never unduly urge a person to buy what 
he knows that person does not want, or cannot use, or pay 
for, or what would prove disappointing and unsatisfactory. 
He will never overstate the merits of his proposition, never 
leave untold anything that in common honesty, should be told, 
never take money for himself or his organization without 
conscientiously believing that he is giving value received in 
return. To be sure, this is a high ideal for salesmanship, 
but it is no higher than the highest ideal of modern business. 

The salesman must become an expert in this line. He must 
be able to advise intelligently every prospect what to buy. 
To do this he must be able to analyze rightly the needs of 
his prospects and be able to determine the exact needs indi- 
cated by this analysis. If after a careful study of the needs 
of the prospect, the salesman finds that he has nothing that 
just suits this particular case, he will refuse to sell the pros- 
pect “something just as good,” but will advise him where 
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he can get what he needs, if he knows. He will be especially 
careful to set forth the details of his proposition in language 
so clear that there will be no possibility of misunderstanding 
on the part of the prospect. Any salesman whose work is 
based upon these high ideals will create for himself and his 
organization a confidence and good-will on the part of the 
public that will be a valuable business asset. 


IS SALESMANSHIP A SCIENCE OR AN ART? 


8. Science and Art Defined.—Until the last few decades 
little attention was given to the study of salesmanship as a 
science, though selling is one of the oldest of the arts, and 
has been practiced for thousands of years. 

The science of any work is the collection of laws and prin- 
ciples that govern that work, or, as Herbert Spencer defines 
it, “Science is knowledge organized and systematized.” Art 
is the ability to apply these principles and laws. To put it 
briefly, science is the knowing, art is the doing. Let us think, 
then, of salesmanship as the science that underlies the art 
of successful selling. 

A man may have the art of doing many things with a 
considerable degree of skill, and at the same time he may 
know little or nothing of the scientific principles governing 
the methods he uses. For example, a plumber may have 
learned from experience that pipes must be arranged in cer- 
tain ways to regulate the flow of air and the rise of water, 
but he may not know. the exact laws of nature governing 
these matters as they have been determined by scientific 
investigators. On the other hand, one might understand these 
laws and yet be unable to apply them. 


9. Acquisition of Art—Almost any one of fair intelli- 
gence can, with a little observation and experience, learn some- 
thing of the art of selling, and considerable aptitude and 
experience should result in more than ordinary ability, even 
though the science of selling is not studied in an orderly 
way. But the demands of modern commerce are too strong 
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for the continuation of the plan of learning only by experi- 
ence. While experience is a good teacher, it is often a slow 
and costly one. It is no longer advisable to attempt learning 
a profession solely by experience. The time has passed for 
learning law or medicine by obtaining a position in a lawyer’s 
or a doctor’s office and then reading his books, but depending 
mostly on observation and practice. The same change of pro- 
cedure is taking place with respect to other professions. 


10. Acquisition of Science.—Admitting all that may be 
claimed as to the value of learning by experience, there is 
no good argument for learning only by this method. It is to 
one’s advantage, no matter how much he may be. learning 
from experience, to gain an understanding of every law or 
principle that has proved of value in that line of work. In 
fact, no worker grows in skill only by his own efforts; he 
acquires some of the science of his work by watching others 
and by having them tell him the right and wrong way of 
doing things and the reasons therefor. It is therefore, much 
better to acquire this science in an orderly fashion than in 
a haphazard manner. If a man can successfully practice an 
art while understanding only a little of its science, he will 
practice it with greater certainty and success if he has a 
thorough knowledge of its science. 


11. Need of Scientific Salesmanship.—It is hardly put- 
ting it too strongly to say that today the chief concern of 
the civilized nation is its commerce. The savages who traded 
shells or brightly colored trinkets for other things knew some- 
thing of the art of selling, or exchanging; their methods, 
though, were governed partly by instinct and partly by experi- 
ence. As exchanging was of very little importance in their 
lives, there was no need of their making a study of the science 
of selling, even if they could have undertaken such study 
intelligently. But the exchanging of merchandise grew in 
importance and volume as civilization advanced, and history 
shows that the ancients, whether they knew much or little of 
the science of their work, certainly knew much of the art 
of selling. The Jews, for example, have for centuries been 
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famous as merchants. In the last century, manufacturing has 
progressed by leaps and bounds. The great strides in com- 
munication and transportation have made it easier for the 
Massachusetts manufacturer to sell his shoes in Texas today 
than it was to sell them in Pennsylvania in earlier days. 
Business science, in all of its branches, is better understood. 
Competition is keener. Standards of efficiency are higher. 
What was considered fair efficiency in the art of selling 25 
years ago is not up to the present standard. To be success- 
ful, the modern salesman must be thoroughly versed in the 
science as well as in the art of his profession. 


CREATIVE SALESMANSHIP 


12. Those who sell may be divided into two classes. One 
class, undoubtedly the larger, includes those. who practice the 
art of selling in a routine way, satisfying the needs of those 
buyers who know what they want, go where it is offered 
for sale, and ask for it. Salesmen of this sort are merely 
order takers. They really do not deserve to be called sales- 
men, for their duties are merely clerical, and while their sell- 
ing work meets the simplest needs, it dooms a business to 
failure when brought into competition with more modern 
methods. 

The modern type of salesmanship is represented by the 
other class of salesman—the creative salesman. He realizes 
that he has an important mission in life to perform, and 
therefore he goes about his business with an enthusiasm that 
appeals to prospective purchasers with whom he comes into 
contact. Creative salesmanship consists in making people see 
their needs. This is what a well-known sales manager had 
in mind when he defined salesmanship as making people want 
what they already need. A good salesman is like a good cook; 
he can create an appetite if the prospective buyer is not hungry. 

The creative salesman builds business by pointing out to 
customers the ways in which his commodity will give them 
increased satisfaction, will make their lives more healthful, 
comfortable, or happy. He expounds the virtues of his propo- 
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sition in terms of the customers’ needs and desires, so as to 
make them see how they may benefit by using it. Compara- 
_ tively few life-insurance policies are sold as the result of 
men’s seeking life insurance, yet creative salesmanship has 
caused millions of men to see the wisdom of protecting their 
wives and children. 

Natural demand would have sold very few cash registers 
or adding machines; these modern and useful products owe 
their great success to the creative salesmanship that made men 
see that cash registers and adding machines increase business 
efficiency, and eliminate much drudgery. A famous. sales 
manager says of cash registers: “Most of them are sold; few 
are bought.” It is only by exploiting such machines ener- 
getically and selling a large number that the manufacturers 
are able to sell the machines at a reasonable cost. If sales 
were to be confined to hundreds instead of thousands, the 
cost of such machines would be prohibitive to the average 
buyer. Therefore, instead of selling effort adding to cost, 
it is actually indispensable in order that sales can be made. 
in numbers that permit a popular or reasonable price. 

Even the sales of staples are increased by creative selling 
effort, as is shown in the case of Domino Sugar, Uneeda 
Biscuit, etc., which are merely staple goods, put up in an 
attractive form that adds to convenience or pleasure. In these 
instances, it may be said that creative salesmanship which 
increases the demand for a commodity is a service to the 
public. 


QUALIFICATIONS AND REWARDS OF SALESMEN 


QUALIFICATIONS OF SALESMEN 
13. Basis of Qualifications.—In every sale there are four 
factors: the salesman, the customer, the commodity (that 
which is sold), and the details of the sales process. The 
essential qualifications of a successful salesman are most 
conveniently grouped in four divisions based on these four 
factors. These divisions are: (1) Self-development; (2) 
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knowledge of the customer; (3) knowledge of the com-~ 
modity; (4) the details of the sale. 


14. Self-Development.— By self-development is meant 
the improvement of all the qualities that go to make up a 
well-rounded personality. Self-development is an important 
part of the training of a salesman. This is proved by the 
fact that in lists prepared by various authorities on salesman- 
ship showing the essential qualities of a good salesman most 
of the qualities enumerated have to do with the personality 
of the salesman. 

A. list prepared by one of the best-known American sales 
managers names only ten qualities: Health, honesty, ability, 
initiative, tact, enthusiasm, sincerity, energy, open-mindedness, 
knowledge of business. He comments on the fact that nine 
of the essentials deal with the man himself and only one with 
the business. “This,” says he, “goes to show that selling is 
nine-tenths man and one-tenth business.” 

Personality is not easy to define. It has been aptly 
described as that “come-hitherness’’ that some people have 
about them. This definition is excellent in that it emphasizes 
the importance of attractiveness in the make-up of a strong 
personality. But there is more than mere attractiveness in a 
well-developed personality. Perhaps the best way to define 
personality, is to say that it is a combination of positive 
qualities, which go to make up a character that we instinctively 
like, admire, and trust. 

Without a pleasing and forceful personality a salesman is 
greatly handicapped; with it, he can easily and quickly estab- 
lish satisfactory relations with those whom he canvasses, and 
can make himself a master of men, able to match wits with 
forceful characters, and to handle many a difficult situation 
with success. 

In considering personality, it is well to remember that it 
is threefold in nature: (1) physical, (2) mental, and (3) 
moral. In planning, therefore, to build up a well-rounded 
personality it is necessary to give attention to each of these 
sides of one’s make-up. The first step in the program of a 
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practical plan of self-development is to make a list of the 
characteristics embodied in a complete personality. Then, 
using this list in a careful self-analysis the salesman should 
learn what traits need to be strengthened, and he should proceed 
to carry out a definite program of self-improvement. 

Competition in the selling field has become so intense, and 
the life of the salesman is so strenuous that the salesman who 
does not make the most of his opportunities for self-growth 
is limiting his chances of advancement. Only the man who 
carefully searches for the weak points in his personality and 
endeavors to eradicate them by painstaking and persistent 
discipline can hope to number himself among the leaders in 
the field of selling. 


15. Knowledge of the Customer.—The next essential 

qualification is knowledge of the customer. No study is of 
more importance to a salesman than that of human nature. 
The more he knows of his customers, the better he is pre- 
pared to know just what to do and say, in order to impress 
them with his goods and so make sales. Customers should 
be properly met and properly handled in order to attain the 
greatest success. While human nature is much alike every- 
where, there is enough difference to make it necessary for 
the salesman to study the individual prospect closely. What 
will bring results with one might not even make an impres- 
sion on another. Thus the salesman must make a close study 
of human nature so that he will be able to adapt himself 
quickly to each prospect he will meet. 
- Many people are of the opinion that the characteristics of 
a person can be detected by the shape and measurement of 
the head itself, the forehead and eyes, lips, chin, ete. 
Phrenology is not, however, a fruitful subject of study for 
salesmen, as they lack the time needed to go thoroughly into 
the subject. In the quick action required for salesmanship, 
there is not time for such work. The salesman may have 
a few minutes to study the face and he may, possibly, hear 
the prospect say a few words; out of this material he must 
form his estimate of the man with whom he is to deal. 
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Nature has given man a certain perceptive sense—a sixth 
sense, so to speak. The child, even before it can talk, seems 
able to tell, from people’s faces, whether or not they like 
children. When.a man enters a barber shop and three or 
four barbers go to their chairs, he takes a swift glance at 
them. One face makes a better impression than another and 
the customer walks to that barber’s chair. He may not be 
able to say what kind of head the barber he selected has, nor 
tell the color of his eyes; he only knows that he has the general 
impression that the barber is a careful man. 

Much of the first impression depends on the spoken word. 
The gruff voice, the sharp or nervous voice, and the pleasant, 
deliberate voice convey messages to the mind of the discern- 
ing salesman and enable him to measure swiftly his prospect. 
It is impossible for a salesman to understand how to proceed 
with certain people until he has had an opportunity to hear 
them speak and discuss matters. 

The environment of the prospect often furnishes some 
helpful information. The condition of his store or desk, farm 
or buildings, the kind of equipment with which he works, 
the pictures on the wall, etc., all reflect his attitude of mind, 
whether orderly or slovenly, progressive or conservative, prac- 
tical or imaginative, liberal or penurious, and furnish valu- 
able hints as to his disposition and his habits. 

Then there are other outward signs which reveal a person’s 
character and act as a guide to the salesman in presenting his 
arguments. These are evidenced in the walk, clothes, actions, 
etc. In order to size up a customer a salesman must school 
himself diligently in the study of human nature. Especially 
important is it for him to understand the instincts that control 
people’s actions, for by observing what instincts are predomi- 
nant he can so shape his selling argument as to appeal to 
those instincts and thus make easy the winning of sales. 


16. Knowledge of the Commodity.—Every day thousands 
of sales are lost because salesmen are unfamiliar with the 
merits of what they are selling. A salesman may not possess 
all the qualifications that are necessary for success in selling, 
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but if he has a thorough knowledge of his commodity, he 
possesses three-fourths of the necessary qualifications for mak- 
ing the sale. On the other hand, a salesman who does not 
know his commodity and who attempts to win sales by general 
statements is sure to be embarrassed sooner or later by the 
questions offered by some prospect who possesses a definite 
knowledge of the commodity. 

An incident is related of a salesman who was considered 
one of the best in his line. He seemed to be able to handle 
successfully selling propositions that involved considerable 
technical detail, and yet he made no effort to conceal the fact 
that his knowledge of his commodity included nothing but a 
few superficial details and the price. The success of this man 
was due to his consummate ability to handle skilfully the 
various types of human nature with which he came in contact. 
He relied upon this ability, an unusual fund of information, 
and a most magnetic personality to achieve results which would 
have been greatly multiplied, had he fully equipped himself 
by becoming familiar with the merits of his commodity. 

The advantages to the salesman of knowing his commodity 
are numerous. In the first place, a thorough knowledge of 
the commodity adds interest to his work and takes the drudgery 
out of it. The natural result of a thorough knowledge of 
anything worth while is to develop enthusiasm about it. 
Enthusiasm is obviously a great asset to a salesman, for a 
salesman who can talk enthusiastically about the merits of 
his commodity is more easily able to convince his prospects 
and close his sales than is the salesman whose incomplete 
knowledge make his sales talk perfunctory and lifeless. 

The second advantage of knowing all that is possible about 
a commodity is that thorough knowledge develops in the sales- 
man self-confidence, without which he can hardly expect to 
cope successfully with the forceful personalities with which 
his selling work necessarily brings him in touch. This self- 
confidence on the part of the sales person impresses those 
whom he faces and is reflected sooner or later in their con- 
fidence in both the salesman and what he is selling. Because 
permanent business relations are based upon confidence, any- 
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thing that tends to develop this asset should be recognized at 
its true value and should be developed to the utmost. 

One of the most important functions of the salesman is 
that of acting as an expert adviser to his customers. If he 
has a thorough knowledge of what he is selling, he will be 
able to judge the adaptability of his commodity to the needs 
of his customers and thereby he will be able to serve his cus- 
tomers better. 

A very practical reason for the need of intimate knowledge 
of the commodity is that it furnishes a salesman with material 
for building up a selling talk that will be informing and con- 
vincing. Definite knowledge will enable the salesman to use 
specific statements instead of vague general claims that have 
no selling force. It will enable him to handle more effectively 
prospects that are slow about reaching a decision to buy simply 
because they have not yet been convinced. 

Finally, complete knowledge helps the salesman to over- 
come a natural tendency to omit from his sales talk many 
important features of his commodity which he takes for 
granted because he thinks they are evident at a glance. It is 
assumed that when a prospect looks at something for sale he 
sees what the salesman intends he should see. But very often 
this is not true. People do not see what they look at; they 
see only that which is pointed out to them. A salesman who 
has worked out in his mind a complete and detailed description 
of what he is trying to sell will be very likely to call his pros- 
pect’s attention to the things the prospect should notice. In 
so doing, he will greatly improve the quality of his sales talk 
and will increase the number of sales that he makes. 


1%. Details of the Sale—Every sale is divided into four 
steps that indicate the stages through which the mind of the 
purchaser is guided by the salesman. Whether a customer 
is buying a newspaper or a suit of clothes, his mind passes 
through these different stages, though in many cases the 
transition from one stage to another is hardly perceptible. 

The four stages of the sale are attention, interest, desire, and 
action. An efficient salesman needs to know how to handle 
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effectively each of these stages. In order to attract attention 
he must know how to make the best possible use of his knowl- 
edge of the customer so that the first impression that he makes 
will be a favorable one. He must know how to concentrate 
the attention of the customer upon what he is selling. Some- 
times a sale depends upon the first few words used by the 
salesman as he faces the customer, for if he cannot make a 
favorable impression with his opening remarks a chance to 
continue his selling talk will not be given him. After the sales- 
man has succeeded in getting attention, his next task is to 
rouse in the mind of his customer an interest in what he is 
selling. To do this he must know how to present his selling 
points in such a way that they will make a strong appeal to 
the individual needs of each customer. At this stage of the 
sale, the salesman makes use of both his knowledge of the 
goods and knowledge of the customer. 

Having developed an interest in his commodity, the sales- 
man must know how to intensify this interest sufficiently to 
arouse in the customer a desire to possess it. He must know 
how to handle objections, oftentimes by answering them before 
they are expressed, and be able to present the distinctive merits 
of his commodity vividly and forcefully. He must persuade 
the prospect to reject opposing desires that might interfere 
with the purchase. He must definitely portray the advantages 
that will accrue to the prospect from possessing his commodity. 

Until the salesman has secured from the prospect definite 
action, his efforts are without result. Therefore it is regarded 
as especially important for the salesman to be able to close 
a reasonable proportion of his interviews with an order. While 
it is true that proper handling of the preceding steps of the 
sale will generally make it easy to secure the final decision 
to buy that is the result of a successful canvass, there are 
many fine points in the technique of selling that have to 
do with methods of transforming a desire to possess into a 
definite decision to buy. 

During the last few years much attention has been given 
to the proper procedure at each step of the selling process, 
and certain definite principles have been established with which 
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every salesman should become familiar. He should know how 
to locate prospects, how to approach them effectively, and how 
to argue forcefully and tactfully. He should be able to make 
the right use of samples, to make it easy for the customer to 
sign an order, and to maintain friendly and profitable rela- 
tions with him. Often a salesman’s failure is due to his 
inability to handle successfully one or more of these details 
in the selling process. 


ADVANTAGES OF SALESMANSHIP 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER LINES OF BUSINESS 

18. Salesmanship has many advantages over other pro- 
fessions and lines of business. The business man requires 
capital, but the salesman does not; his employer takes all risk 
of manufacture and sales, and pays the salesman liberally for 
his work. The owner of the retail business must carry a 
stock, which is subject to expense and the risk of non-sale, 
depreciation, loss by fire, etc. The salesman’s stock is his 
ability to sell; even the samples he carries are usually fur- 
nished by his house. 

The professional man requires long and arduous training, 
costing thousands of dollars, and he is able to earn only after 
he has passed collegiate and state examinations; the period 
of sales training is relatively brief and inexpensive and the 
salesman can begin to earn as soon as he can convince his 
employer that he can sell. The cost of a professional educa- 
tion in time and money is a good deal, and often, after years 
of arduous study, more years and money are required for 
building up a practice. The professional man loses standing 
the minute he seeks business; the salesman has no such 
restrictions; indeed, he is supposed to get out and create a 
demand for what he has to sell. 

The man in the trades must not only spend a considerable 
time in apprenticeship, but must conform to the usual wage 
scale; the salesman may earn while he is learning; and his 
employer is glad to see him earn money, for the more the 
salesman earns, the more profit he makes for the house. It 
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is far easier for the salesman to secure an increase in income 
than it is for the office employe; the employer is always glad 
to pay more to the salesman who creates business, while as a 
rule he is rarely willing to pay more to the inside worker, 
who is looked upon as an expense. Salesmen earn several 
times as much as workers of corresponding ability in most 
other positions. 

The man who has learned to sell is not only secure in his 
ability to make money; he has acquired abilities that are 
regarded with admiration by others. His work gives him 
bearing and confidence. His training gives him the ability 
to bring others to his way of thinking. His constant associa- 
tion with opportunity gives him an optimistic outlook. 

Most men are accustomed to dealing with ready-made oppor- 
tunities. Not so with the creative salesman; he makes his 
own opportunities. And he is used to making others see oppor- 
tunities. He has the knack of seeing, recognizing, and mak- 
ing the most of the various opportunities open to the man 
who constantly meets other men. No accurate record of the 
comparative percentage of promotions in the sales, operating, 
and executive departments is commonly kept. But the sales 
force is constantly drawn from in the promotion of men to 
more responsible positions. 


SALESMANSHIP AS A STEPPING STONE 

19. So well recognized is the value of training acquired 
by successful selling that, when choosing men for important 
positions, managers give preference, to men who have at some 
time sold goods. They know that the man who has a record 
for successful selling must have the qualifications that are 
requisite for success in larger positions. 

One reason why successful selling leads to business success 
is that the salesmen meet people and learn to influence them and 
to get along well with others. The man shut up in a narrow 
office or shop, where the few people he meets have no greater 
power than himself, is unfortunate. He may grow, but the 
conditions are unfavorable, for the greatest battles of life, also 
the opportunities, are those in which man meets man. A man 
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is developed by his contact with other men. Mingling with 
successful men, seeing their methods of work, studying their 
personalities, and hearing their talk is of great value in the 
development of the well-rounded, confident, judicious, efficient 
business man. 

Salesmanship offers a person a great opportunity to demon- 
strate his ability to large numbers of business men. The sales- 
man’s ability is widely observed and commented on. It is 
brought to the knowledge of thousands of alert business men, 
who are always looking for business getters. Many a man 
has made a profitable connection because he was able to sell 
to some hard-headed customer who was himself on the look- 
out for a salesman. Every sale advertises the ability of the 
salesman. 


DEMAND FOR SALESMEN 


20. Demand is an index to worth. The demand for 
capable salesmen is never fully supplied. The daily papers 
contain from three to ten advertisements for salesmen to one 
for a man wanted in any other line. Besides, every sales 
manager of a large business concern would be willing to add 
to his staff men who can show results as salesmen if he knew 
where to find them. Many large concerns can satisfy their 
needs only by establishing expensive training schools and then 
searching for likely men and developing them. 

In the manufacturing end of a business, a manager must 
be fully justified by the demand before he puts in an extra 
machine, for this requires more power. He must carefully 
study the conditions before he adds another engine to the 
equipment, for this increases the expense of running the plant. 
But, as a general rule, the addition of a strong salesman to 
the force may be made at any time, for this means an 
immediate increase in the receipts. The more sales made, the 
greater is the amount of money coming in; consequently, 
the greater are the profits. As a result, good salesmen are 
in constant demand. There is always a lack of good business 
getters; they cannot be developed fast enough to supply the 
demand. Competitive concerns are constantly taking valuable 
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men away from one another by paying higher salaries. Not 
only is this conclusive proof of the sureness and permanence 
of selling work from the viewpoint of the individual, but it 
shows how dependent modern business is on salesmanship. 


STUDY OF SALESMANSHIP 


21. The Natural Born Salesman.—For a long time after 
the importance of salesmanship as a business force was recog- 
nized it was believed that salesmanship could not be taught. 
The old saying, ““Salesmen are born, not made” found ready 
acceptance, and it was thought that unless a person was born 
with certain talents he could not hope to become a successful 
salesman. Gradually it came to be realized that one born 
with certain talents may perfect and multiply them by system- 
atic training. The truth of the matter is, it is easier to make 
a good salesman out of one not born with great natural gifts 
in that direction, but who will work and learn, than it is to 
make a truly great salesman out of one with natural gifts, 
who is not progressive enough to cultivate and develop those 
gifts. 

The natural-born salesman is likely to be an unsatisfactory 
member of a sales force. He is prone to depend upon his 
natural brilliancy for results, and if they do not come easily, 
he often slumps in his work for days at a time, and because 
he has no foundation of scientific knowledge to give him 
courage in trying situations, his aggregate sales as ‘a rule will 
be less than those of the salesman who works along scientific 
lines, taking all possible advantage of the lessons learned from 
the experience of others, and refusing to be discouraged by 
occasional rebuffs. 

E. D. Gibbs, for many years trainer of salesmen for the 
National Cash Register Company, says about natural-born 
salesmeti : 

“One of the most foolish mottoes ever written was the 
one ‘A salesman is born, not made.’ It is true that some sales- 
men are natural-born sellers of goods. They possess a certain 
gift and a certain temperament which enables them to go 
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out and meet people and win their confidence, but where you 
find one man of this kind, you find a hundred others who 
do not possess this natural ability. These men must have 
their talents developed by competent instruction. If the great 
manufacturing concerns of this country waited for salesmen 
to be born, there would not be any goods sold. These con- 
cerns are wise enough to know that, given the necessary ability. 
with the proper help and right surroundings, a man can be 
trained to sell goods.” 


22. Methods of Learning Salesmanship.—At the present 
time, there are four principal methods of learning salesman- 
ship: (1) Study of an orderly treatment of the science, such 
as is here given. (2) Study, or study and practice combined 
in a training school established by an employer for the special 
purpose of providing training in salesmanship for his particular 
needs. (3) Drawing on the experience of other salesmen 
by associating with them, going out with them on their calls, 
talking with them, and reading their experiences in books, 
magazines, etc., and by seeing demonstrations by sales man- 
agers or others. (4) Learning through experience. 

The ambitious man will take advantage of the first, third, 
and fourth methods in any event, and will get all he can 
from each. The first method will give an admirable prepara- 
tion for the third and fourth, because, understanding the 
science of his work, the salesman can keep clear of those 
practices that the experiences of others have shown to be 
inadvisable. Furthermore, he will be able to understand and 
apply quickly all that comes to him through experience. He 
will know the reason for things and can act with greater 
confidence. If at any time a student of salesmanship is 
required to adopt the second method, it will be easy work, 
for, having followed the first method, all that he must learn 
at an employer’s school will be the technical details and cer- 
tain preferred methods of that special business. 
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(PART 1) 


PERSONALITY ANALYZED 


1. Introduction.—In our study of the subject of Salesman- 
ship we shall first give attention to the salesman, and we shall 
consider how the salesman may develop himself so as to attain 
the highest degree of success. 

In the modern business world with its keen competition, man 
power is the greatest force. Man power is the power of intel- 
lect, will, and personality. To succeed in a large way, one must 
develop the ability to think straight, the will to persevere, and 
the power to talk and act in a way that impresses other people. 
The development of man power, or personality, is especially 
essential in the field of salesmanship, because the salesman is 
constantly in contact with other people, and must match wits 
with them. To succeed, he must develop a forceful, attractive, 
and well-rounded personality. 


2. What is Personality ?—Personality is not an easy word 
to define. The dictionary tells us that personality is the sum 
of the qualities peculiar to any person, which distinguish that 
person from every one else. It is a combination of the phys- 
ical, mental, and moral qualities, and, therefore, contrary to 
what some people think, is more than appearance, or an artifi- 
cial manner that can be put on at will. It is the expression of 
one’s real self and gives a man the power to attract others, 
provided he has developed those physical, mental, and moral 
qualities that give charm, attractiveness, and forcefulness to 
his individuality. 
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Every man has a personality of some sort just as he has a 
brain and a body. It may be strong or weak, attractive or 
repulsive ; but no man is without one. A weak brain or a sickly 
body may signify a bad personality just as bad steel or leaky 
cylinders spoil an engine. Similarly, faulty education may 
train a man’s actions, expression or feelings in such a way that 
people will be impressed with his repelling personality. 

We speak of personality as being pleasing or repellent, force- 
ful or weak, but in its ordinary use, the term personality has a 
favorable meaning, so that when we say of a person, “He has 
personality,” we mean that he possesses certain qualities that 
are pleasing or forceful, and that enable him to influence oth- 
ers. Let us think, then, of personality as the power possessed 
by a person to influence others. 


3. Importance of Personality in Selling Work.—Most 
men, if asked what determines success in selling work, would 
probably reply, personality. Purchasing agents and others 
thrown into contact with many salesmen say that they have to 
be constantly on guard against the tremendous force of person- 
ality. Various classes of goods practically sell themselves, so 
that into the sale of these it is not necessary to introduce strong 
personality ; but wherever it is necessary to educate the pros- 
pective buyer as to the need or the usefulness of the article, or 
wherever competition is strong, the force of the salesman’s 
personality is frequently a greater factor in making a sale than 
the merits of the commodity. 

Real salesmanship is a meeting of minds, in which the sales- 
man’s mind succeeds in inducing the other mind to look upon 
the commodity under discussion as it exists in the mind of the 
salesman. If the mind were a mere machine that could weigh 
all evidence for and against a proposition and show which side 
had the better argument, personality would count for but 
little. But just as the personality of the minister may greatly 
affect his message and his audience, and the personality of the 
lawyer may sway a jury, so the personality of the salesman, 


if properly developed, may strongly influence his hearer, the 
customer, 
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4. Physical Personality—Personality is three-fold in 
nature: (1) Physical; (2) mental; (3) moral. In order 
to possess a well-rounded personality it is absolutely necessary 
to develop each of these. 

The physical is the element first noticed in the individual ; 
the man of commanding size and well-proportioned form 
attracts attention by these qualities alone. Every movement, 
action, and manner, every handshake, every smile, and every 
word is a part of this same visible personality. Business men 
are often heard to remark that they cannot shake hands effec- 
tively ; but it is noticed that it does not require long for the raw 
country boy to learn to salute his superiors after he has enlisted 
in the army—because they know how to teach him how it is 
done. The improved military bearing of the young soldier 
becomes a part of his personality. It makes him more effec- 
tive in his contacts with people. It would be just as easy for 
the salesman to improve himself in his physical personality 
as it is for the recruit to acquire his military carriage, if there 
were some one to tell him what he lacked and what to do to 
correct his deficiency. Any one who will carefully analyze 
persons that have attractive physical personalities and then study 
himself, can easily learn what he lacks and can, in time, by 
earnest and persistent effort greatly improve himself in this 
regard. 

We have mentioned size as a factor contributing to the 
physical personality. Yet large stature is not necessary to a 
strong personality. In fact, the man who has the large form 
and lacks some of the finer qualities may even be repulsive 
rather than attractive, whereas on the other hand we often meet 
people of small stature and inferior natural appearance, who 
are exceptionally winning and magnetic, because they possess 
other desirable qualities so highly developed as to offset their 
lack of an imposing figure. The basis of the physical person- 
ality is health. In order to reach his highest effectiveness, the 
salesman must have an abundant store of vital energy and 
must keep himself at all times in good physical condition. The 
factors that underlie good health are discussed in detail in a 
later Section, 
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5. Mental Personality—The mental side of personality is 
not so easily understood as the physical, but it is just as impor- 
tant, as it is the power back of the physical. It has been known 
for centuries that the thought determined the man. More 
than 3,000 years ago a very wise philosopher said, “As a man 
thinketh in his heart so is he,’ and the generations since have 
seen this statement verified. We know that thoughts are 
forces in that they cause physical action. We know that we 
are what our thoughts have made us. 

It is difficult to realize the fact that our whole personality 
is due in a very large measure to what we think. It is so easy 
to believe that we are as we are by accident, that we do not 
consider seriously the possibility of remolding our personalities 
by occupying our minds with the right kind of thoughts. 

A simple little experiment will demonstrate the effect of 
thought upon the outward expression or personality. It is 
impossible to think a mean thought and smile at the same time. 
This statement may seem extreme, but a trial will convince 
you that it is true. Try smiling the pleasantest smile at your 
command. Then, holding the smile, think a mean thought, 
say a thought of hatred. You will feel the muscles of your 
face contract, and the smile will give way to a very different 
facial expression, unless you hold the smile by force of your 
will. Even if you succeed in retaining the smile by an effort 
of your will, you will find that the expression of your eyes will 
change. Just the instant the mind changes from the cheerful 
thought to the other, the facial expression changes, the hold is 
loosened on the nerves and muscles that control the smile, and 
there comes into your face an expression that matches the dis- 
agreeable thought within. 

We see this same principle illustrated about us every day. 
We often meet people bowed with the weight of years and with 
faces seamed and furrowed, whose expression is, nevertheless, 
kindly and winning. We forget the wrinkles and our hearts 
are warmed by their smiles. And we meet others, also bowed 
and wrinkled, who are repulsive. The difference lies in the 
difference between the kind thoughts of the former and the 
unpleasant thoughts of the others. If one thinks mean, low, 
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degrading thoughts for three score years, the wrinkles of the 
face, the cast of the eye, the action of the whole body, will 
reflect them. 

No man can think wrong thoughts habitually without run- 
ning the risk of having other people sense his state of mind, 
as they look at his face. Every one feels that strange, unex- 
plainable, but distinct impression that comes from a stranger’s 
personality at the moment of a first meeting. There is often 
an instantaneous feeling of like or dislike, of confidence or dis- 
trust. 

In the light of these facts, we know that the person who 
would become attractive and develop a winning personality 
must cultivate his thinking, in addition to training his body in 
correct posture and exercising to keep it well. If, when we 
think of people, we think kind thoughts, we shall soon be doing 
kind deeds. If we think cooperation, we shall act coopera- 
tively, helping our friends and neighbors, serving the custom- 
ers well, and we shall thereby gain in personality. 

The optimist and the pessimist are examples of positive and 
negative mental personalities. The one sees the best in every 
situation, the other always sees the worst. The one looks on 
the bright side of life. He wants to see the sunny side and 
does see it, because he wants to. His face, his manner, and his 
conversation all reflect sunshine. To the pessimist every day 
is gloomy, every situation full of harmful possibilities. While 
the optimist is full of hope, the pessimist is a messenger of 
despair. The one buoys us up, the other is a “kill-joy.” 

If you were a merchant and on a fine June morning greeted 
a customer with a crabbed snarl, peevishly asked what he 
wanted, complained about poor business, the poor town, and 
the mean class of people in the community, you would make the 
customer sorry he had entered your store. He would be glad 
to get away and would probably never return, if he could con- 
veniently get what he wanted elsewhere. You would have lost 
a customer through an unfavorable mental personality. How 
much more profitable would it have been for you as a business 
man, and how much more pleasant for the customer if you had 
greeted him with a cheery “Good morning,” made a remark 
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about the glorious day, saying you were glad to see such 
weather. If the customer happened to be a stranger, how easy 
it would have been to speak a good word for your town, say- 
ing, “This is one of the best towns in the state.” Such a men- 
tal attitude would have made the customer glad he had gone to 
your store. Both of you would have enjoyed doing business 
together and your customer would have felt that he wanted to 
come back again. 

We cannot too strongly emphasize the fact that people are 
conscious of our mental personality, as they are aware of our 
physical personality. Dr. Marden says, in speaking of the 
mental side of personality: “Your poverty of books, of edu- 
cation, of reading, of travel, of experience, of sympathy, of 
tolerance, your wealth of thought, of splendid discipline; your 
fine training; your righteousness and mellowness of heart and 
sweetness of disposition; your bank deposit of cheerfulness, 
of helpfulness, and of inspiration, will be immediately appa- 
rent to every person you converse with.” 


6. Moral Personality—By moral personality, we mean 
the contribution that is made to personality by sound char- 
acter. It is, of course, intimately related to mental personality, 
since our thought habits are largely determined by what we 
actually are in terms of honesty, sincerity, courtesy, charity, 
forbearance, courage, generosity, perseverance, and other 
qualities of character. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the value of sound 
character as a factor of personality. We say, “As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.” It may also be said, with equal 
truth, “As a man is, so doth he think and act.” Genuine per- 
sonality, as contrasted with superficial personality, is the well- 
rounded personality that not only pleases, through physical 
charm and through the glow that radiates from a cheerful, 
optimistic, confident, sympathetic mental attitude, but also 
wears well, because it is the expression of sound moral quali- 
ties, or, as we commonly say, is the reflection of character. 

In the development of moral personality, it is important to 
guard carefully against harmful environment and associations. 
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Adults, as well as children, are easily led to imitate others. By 
associating with persons of sound character, whose enjoyment 
lies in doing things that are elevating, rather than things that 
degrade, one will find it easier to control his own character- 
building habits. 


HOW TO DEVELOP A FORCEFUL PERSONALITY 


WHY PERSONALITY IS OFTEN UNDEVELOPED | 


%. Many people still cling to the old notion that person- 
ality cannot be developed. They claim that personality is only 
natural, and are content to blame Nature for their shortcom- 
ings. There are many salesmen who might be winning and 
magnetic were it not for this false notion. They believe that, 
having been born weak and unattractive, that is, with negative 
or repellent personalities, they cannot be different and they 
make no effort to improve or strengthen their personalities. 

Every one has within him, in some measure, those qualities 
the development of which makes personality. Every one is 
born with the same muscles, some stronger than others. Yet 
even those who are physically weak can, by exercise, develop 
strong muscles. So, too, persons whose personalities are not 
naturally strong possess at least the rudiments of qualities that 
can be developed by training. 

When a salesman sees a person of strong and winning pres- 
ence he should not deplore his own short-comings, saying “How 
fortunate he is to be born with such magnificent faculties, and 
to have such a nature.” On the contrary, he should analyze 
the personality which he admires and determine exactly in 
what ways this person is stronger than he is, and then set about 
to remedy his own weaknesses. A man should never permit 
himself to think he is hopelessly weak in certain traits, for the 
truth is that he is deficient only because he allows himself to 
be so. 

If he goes around saying that he knows he is going to fail 
and that everybody else can succeed but he cannot, he is sim- 
ply courting weakness and depreciating himself. The minute 
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he depreciates himself, he diminishes his self-confidence and 
consequently lessens the force of his personality, for self-con- 
fidence is a decidedly important element of personality ; indeed, 
it is one of the first requisites of success. Watch an athlete 
as he makes a high jump. If he runs up to the bar entertain- 
ing the idea that he cannot fulfill his purpose he actually finds 
himself unable to succeed in his effort or else falls short a 
number of inches of the height that he is physically able to 
leap. Let him, however, come up to the bar firm in the belief 
that he can clear the distance, and he will perform creditably 
up to the limit of his physical powers. We pity, but do not 
admire, the batter in the baseball game who takes his bat but 
remarks that he knows he is going to strike out. The moment 
he entertains that idea, the pitcher has won a great advantage 
over him. But if he goes to bat full of enthusiasm and vim, 
believing that he is going to place a hit so skilfully, or knock 
such a hot liner that no one can handle it, he has the advantage 
over the pitcher; his muscles and eyes are prepared to do their 
best. 

The salesman who desires to improve his personality should 
make up his mind that he can develop his own personality by 
following the principles upon which personal strength is 
founded. No matter what may be his present shortcomings, 
he can become more forceful, winning, and magnetic, if he will 
make up his mind to do so. 

It seems strange that the average individual gives so little 
thought to the subject of his own personal development when 
every one would like to have a pleasing personality. It is no 
uncommon thing to hear some one remark that he regrets his 
lack of personality. That same person would feel insulted 
were some one to tell him that he could not learn to follow a 
line in sawing a board, or that he could not learn to do a simple 
sum in mathematics. Any normal human being can learn to 
strengthen his personality as he can learn to do other things. 
For example, he can learn to talk persuasively and to be 
kindly and courteous. These things are important elements of 
an effective personality. Therefore, when one learns to talk 
better, to be more kindly toward others and more courteous he 
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is developing his personality. Likewise other elements of per- 
sonality can be strengthened by persistent discipline. There 
are millions of people who have failed to achieve success 
because, not being possessed of attractive personalities, they 
have neglected to cultivate those traits which would make them 
attractive to others, Just as many persons, born with weak 
bodies, have gone through life handicapped because they have 
neglected to strengthen their bodies by exercise and by regular 
observance of the laws of right living. 


ELEMENTS OF FORCEFUL PERSONALITY 


SELF-ANALYSIS AIDS PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 


8. The first step for the salesman to take in developing the 
elements of a forceful personality is to make a detailed self- 


Imagination 
Observation 
Ambition 
Energy 
Self-confidence 
Enthusiasm 
Optimism 
Courtesy 

Elements of a Tact 

Forceful Personality | Self-control 
Judgment 
Integrity 
Habit 
Will 
Memory 
Ability to talk 
Good health 
Good appearance 

Fic. 1 


analysis, for the act of looking within himself will show him 
what qualities he possesses, and in what qualities he is defi- 
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cient ; it will also show along what lines he should endeavor to 
grow and what traits should be controlled. 

The chart in Fig. 1 should be closely studied, for it covers 
the physical as well as the mental and moral qualities of a 
forceful personality. The following treatment of these essen- 
tials furnishes the ideas that should be put into practical use. 
So the salesman should go over the chart carefully and ask 
himself to what degree he possesses each essential, whether he 
is strong, medium or weak in each one. Then after determin- 
ing along what lines he needs developing, he can concentrate 
on those needed qualities and from the suggestions given con- 
cerning them, he can select and apply those ideas which will 
help him most. 


IMAGINATION 


9. Importance of the Imagination.—Imagination is a great 
factor in business, and especially in selling, for it is very help- 
ful in the solution of difficulties and in the discovery of new 
means to the ends that are sought. Imagination in business is 
the mental process of picturing familiar things in new com- 
binations, combinations that are new to ourselves or new to 
the whole world. In other words, it is taking past experiences 
and combining them in new ways to produce new things; it is 
putting old material in new form. For example, George 
Pullman’s imagination took several old ideas with which he 
was quite familiar and pictured them in a new combination, 
as a solution of the problem of the man who wanted both to 
travel and to sleep comfortably at night. A cushioned bench, 
a bed, portiéres, and a closet were all old ideas. But Mr. 
Pullman’s imagination pictured two cushioned seats facing 
each other transformed into a bed concealed by portiéres, with 
another bed overhead folding away into a closet. The mental 
picture—the product of his imagination—was reproduced in a 
model, and as a result we have the Pullman sleeping car. 

Everything new once existed in some one’s imagination. 
Men do not create things without first having ideas, which have 
been carefully developed in their imaginations until the ideas 
have acquired the desired shape. 
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Cyrus W. Field worked out in his imagination a scheme of 
joining America and England by cable. It was a dream until 
finally, after repeated failures, the great cable line was laid 
and the dream became a famous reality. 

The Wright flying machine was a dream in the brain of the 
Wright brothers before it became a reality. These brothers 
were called dreamers until their flying machine demonstrated 
its success ; then they were called geniuses. Without imagina- 
tion they would never have been able to conceive the idea of a 
practical airplane. 


10. Application of Imagination to Selling.—Imagination 
is necessary to the salesman in constructing from past expe- 
riences new methods of handling different customers. As no 
two customers are exactly alike, the arguments must be changed 
and presented in many different ways to make the desired 
impression. The facts that memory and observation furnish 
should be used to build up new ideas. 

When a retail salesman is dealing with a woman customer 
he must try to imagine from his dealing with various custom- 
ers, her thoughts and emotions, her way of looking at things. 
- He must form some mental picture, when required, of her 
home surroundings or of all things not present that may affect 
her purchase. In other words, he needs imagination to work 
beyond the presence of the customer, to picture her thoughts, 
her surroundings, her background, and all those influences 
that will affect her decision. 

The highest-salaried salesmen are those with creative imagina- 
tions, men who can see in their imagination the persons to 
whom they are appealing and understand what will interest these 
persons, what they will want to know, etc. When the sales- 
man has new goods to sell, he must make it his practice to 
imagine that he is the prospective buyer and must then ask, 
“Why should I buy these goods?” “Why are they better than 
other goods of the same class?” “What would interest and 
convince me?” By thus looking at the goods from the pros- 
pective purchaser’s point of view, he can get at the right sales 
argument. 
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Obviously, the man without imagination is a slow plodder 
along the ruts that others have cut before him. He is not a 
creator but a good follower. An instance exemplifying this 
fact is cited by Lorin F. Deland. A young man, earning $12 
a week in a clothing store, asked Mr. Deland how he could earn 
more. The former first suggested that the young man use 
his imagination for a month, trying to devise methods of bring- 
ing more business to the store. At the end of the month, the 
young man said that he could think of no plan to increase the 
sales of the store. He was then advised to spend a month 
trying to devise some means of reducing the operating expenses. 
When he failed to do this, also, Mr. Deland advised him to lie 
low, to attract as little attention to himself as possible. This 
young man was merely a type of many thousands who seem 
devoid of creative imagination. 


11. Training the Imagination.—Imagination, as used in 
business, can be acquired, so there is no reason why a sales- 
man should be without this quality which is so essential in 
efficient salesmanship. Thorough knowledge is the first 
requisite of imaginative power, for naturally the wider one’s 
knowledge and the broader the field of view, the more fruit-- 
ful will be the imagination. The man who reads, meets many 
people, and gets new experiences gives his imagination more 
scope, and at the same time evolves, so to speak, a balance 
wheel with which to regulate it. His varied experiences 
develop the reasoning power that not only suggests new and 
useful ways and means, but that may be used as a check on the 
imagination when its creations are too fanciful to be realized. 
The old admonition to get out of the rut is merely a way of 
saying that the imagination needs fresh material with which to 
work. 

Nature is a powerful stimulator to the imagination. A 
great uplift is felt when one occasionally turns to the beauties 
of fields, woods, rivers, and mountains. They afford a never- 
ending source of profitable reflection—the kind of reflection 
that strengthens character. Mixing in the whirl of business 
is invaluable, for it rubs off the sharp corners and trims and 
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hardens for efficient action, but a man never attains full devel- 
opment without being to some extent alone, where his imagina- 
tion responds to the voice of nature and he communes with 
his best self. It is particularly important to keep undesirable 
thoughts out of the mind. Though they will come unbidden, 
every man has the power to reject evil suggestions; he is not 
obliged to give these thoughts full sway—to allow the imagina- 
tion to build up evil pictures that must have some harmful 
effect. The man who permits his imagination to dwell con- 
tinually on vicious things may expect his mental garden to be 
overrun with weeds; he can look for no better harvest. When 
fear, discouragement or resentment present themselves, all his 
powers of countersuggestion should be brought into full play, 
until these forerunners of defeat are replaced with confidence, 
courage, friendliness, and all the related qualities that give 
buoyancy to the mentality and stimulate the imagination to a 
state of healthful activity. 


12. Imagination, Initiative, and Judgment.—Imagination 
without initiative is as helpless as knowledge without courage, 
and either imagination or initiative without judgment is as 
useless as enthusiasm is unless it is backed up by earnest effort 
along definite lines. A real-estate owner put a large tract of 
land on the market. He called in an artist to prepare adver- 
tising copy for the sales campaign. The latter, in making a 
trip to the tract, found the owner slashing down trees. 
“Don’t,” cried the artist, “let me first draw the picture with all 
its foliage so we can call it ‘Bungalow Hill.’ Then you can 
go ahead.” In the meantime the owner began putting his sales- 
men to work and told them to get on the job. One salesman, 
upon receipt of the artist’s print and other literature, went out 
to look over the tract. Finding the tree-slashing process in 
full swing, he asked that it be stopped, saying, “If this is to be 
Bungalow Hill, leave enough trees on each lot to afford shade.” 
He supplied the judgment that was lacking in the imaginative 
artist and the initiative mind of the owner. The salesman had 
the true sales instinct, for he saw the value of the trees as a 


business proposition. 
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OBSERVATION 


13. Observation is a quality that is born of alertness—of 
a wide-awake interest in things ; and the things observed depend 
on where one’s interest is placed. The person who is not inter- 
ested in his fellow men nor their activities, who goes through 
life practically asleep, gives scant attention to the things seen 
and heard, and needless to say, his is a humdrum existence, 
devoid of enjoyment or success. But the person with a well- 
defined aim in life will see in the men and things about him 
something related to his trade, profession or hobby. A land- 
scape artist, in viewing an apple tree in its beautiful spring 
attire, will see in it the beauty of form, color, and pastoral 
atmosphere that he can transfer to his canvas. The thrifty 
farmer may see in the same tree a harvest that will later bring 
coins to his purse. In walking down a city street, an architect 
notices the style of architecture of the buildings, the materials 
of which they are made, etc.; but the physician will probably 
observe the amount of air and sunshine that the windows will 
admit to the houses, whether the sewers will carry away all 
the waste water, whether the streets are kept clean, and so on. 

But where should the salesmnan’s observation lie? Perhaps 
no other trade or profession calls for more keen observation 
that covers interests so widely spread. He cannot indulge what 
may be called selective observation. There is, of course, the 
immediate observation of things concerned with the product he 
sells, and this is of much importance. A salesman walking 
through the great H. J. Heinz kitchens saw that the pickles 
were carefully assorted as to sizes, and put into the bottles in 
just the same order, and that the little piece of red pepper was 
always inserted at the same place in each bottle. His obser- 
vation and his inquiries gave him the knowledge of the exact, 
careful way in which his employers did their factory work, so 
that he was afterwards able to use that point. 

But the salesman whose observation is limited to the commod- 
ity he is selling misses seeing many things that he can use to 
advantage in his work. He comes into daily contact with per- 
sons of a great variety of aims, interests, and dispositions, and 
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to deal with them successfully his habit of observation must be 
cultivated to such an extent that it is ever active. He will note 
during an interview objects in the room, movements of the pros- 
pect, words or tones of the voice, and many other things that 
may help him to so shape his canvass as to make the most effec- 
tive appeal to the prospect. 

A salesman who had been wholly unsuccessful in getting an 
order from a grouchy country storekeeper, decided that he 
would, if possible, remain in the store long enough to find some 
point of contact with this reticent man, and got permission to 
stay there until train time, which was an hour hence. Much of 
this time had passed without a word passing between the store- 
keeper and the salesman. Then it happened that a very nice 
cat, in passing the storekeeper, rubbed itself gently against him. 
The grouchy storekeeper stooped down and petted it a trifle and 
went on. Here was the point of contact. Later when the cat 
became friendly with the salesman, who was also fond of cats, 
the way was open for genial conversation, and then as the sales- 
man put it, “You should have heard Kimball on cats!” With- 
out solicitation, the storekeeper, after some talk that became 
interesting and friendly, placed a substantial order. 

So the salesman will do well to strengthen his power of obser- 
vation. A rather mechanical but nevertheless good practice 
is, when passing a store window, for instance, to concentrate 
the mind on the things in the window and then later to recall 
as many as possible of the articles observed. A lively interest 
must, of course, lie back of such a practice or much of the 
value of it will be lost. 

A promising young school teacher once said that when riding 
on a street car or in going to and from school, she recited to 
herself a new lesson in Latin or some other subject. She was 
the kind who would doubtless make a good school marm—but 
she would never be a saleswoman, unless she changed her tac- 
tics. It is actually a part of the salesman’s business to be alive 
to the things around him so that observation becomes second 
nature to him. The man whose mind has been trained to 
observe details and to make a mental record of them quickly, 
will almost unconsciously store things in his mind for future 
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reference, and an alert salesman will find no difficulty in mak- 
ing use of this material in interpreting human nature or in intro- 
ducing a bit of conversation to take away the matter-of-fact- 
ness of business. .The memory of things observed is the store- 
house from which the imagination draws the materials to be 
made into new patterns, and with these, many difficulties may 
be solved. There is no limit to.the uses that the salesman will 
find for the fund of facts that he thus gathers. 


AMBITION 


14. A man’s success depends primarily on having the 
right motives, on having some kind of ambition as a driving 
force. It is true that some have no lack of good motives, but 
fail to act on them; such persons, through weak wills, fail to 
improve themselves. Their ambitions perish at the stage when 
they are mere impulses or desires. Some motives or instincts 
are inherited. The instinct of life preservation, mother love, 
and other motives are well known; they lie deep in the founda- 
tion of human nature. 

The man without a motive is like a rudderless ship that must 
sail somewhere but drifts hither and thither with no fixed direc- 
tion. Many a young man has received a motive in being forced 
to see how much better other young men of his age are doing; 
or by marrying and desiring to increase his income in order to 
support a home; or by the desire to be well-to-do, to have lux- 
uries, or to receive the praise of men. 

A recent exhaustive study of a large force of salesmen 
brought to light the interesting fact that every successful man 
on the force had some well-defined motive or moving cause for 
making his work a success. In some cases, the motive was the 
earning of a comfortable income. In other cases, the success- 
ful salesman was a spendthrift, but lavished the money on his 
wife, and his satisfaction in providing her with comforts and 
luxuries was the motive that impelled him to exert himself. 

Causes of various other kinds have been found underlying 
successful salesmanship—misfortune, a spirit of rivalry, love of 
power, etc. Practically speaking, it matters little what moves 
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a man to activity, provided his motive is honorable. Many a 
man has been unaware of the great blessing that poverty has 
been to him in the development of his character, making it nec- 
essary for him to hustle in order to get anywhere in the world. 
Whatever motivates a man, whether it is duty to parents, dis- 
satisfaction with present work, love, ambition to serve man- 
kind better, the important thing is to have a motive that will 
act as a stimulus, and force one to exert himself to the utmost. 
A man who has a definite ambition formed will sacrifice every- 
thing else to reach his objective. He becomes aggressive and 
self-confident and is able to face circumstances squarely and 
display leadership and authority. 


ENERGY 


15. Need of Energy.—Ambition may well be compared to 
the fire under the boiler, and energy to the steam that runs the 
human machine. A man may have many other strong quali- 
fications, but if he lacks energy the rich rewards of salesman- 
ship will not be his. The person who imagines that the suc- 
cessful salesman has an easy time of it should not take up the 
work. ‘True, he is often more independent than the office man 
and can manage his working hours largely to suit himself, but 
he must arrange his time to the best advantage if he is to make 
it count for success, and he must be able to back up his efforts 
with an energy that will overcome the indifference and some- 
times the opposition of those to whom he presents his proposi- 
tion. 

The man who is not alert to pick up information and quick 
to act on it will probably be late in his dealings with firms 
about to place orders; and he will have a much harder fight to 
get business than the man who is on the ground early. Then, 
too, in order to have a fair chance to land a contract, a man 
often has to put in hard work investigating a certain situation 
and going well prepared. A bit of timely information may 
cause an enterprising salesman to take a midnight train and a 
long drive early the following morning in order to get an inter- 
view with his prospective customer at the right time. Some- 
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times, when he is thoroughly tired, it may be necessary for him 
to brace up-and be at his best for a few hours more, in order 
to do justice to his employer in an important deal. At times, 
there may be half a dozen urgent calls to make before the 
departure of a train that the traveling salesman feels he should 
take in order to attend to important matters elsewhere. In 
such cases, he must be energetic in order to do his duty prop- 
erly. 


16. Divisions of Energy.—For convenience, energy may 
be divided into initiative, concentration, and persistence. 

Initiative, which may be defined as the ability to start some- 
thing, grows out of memory and a healthy imagination. The 
accident-insurance man with initiative sees in an accident in a 
large shop, to a man that carried a policy, a convincing exam- 
ple of the value of his insurance that will help him sell dozens 
of policies to the workers of that shop. Initiative makes him 
act quickly while the example is fresh in the minds of the men, 
and it is easy to induce them to secure policies for their own 
protection. 

The giving of thorough attention to the work at hand is 
concentration, which is intense work. The accident-insurance 
man just referred to, if he is a good concentrator, will leave 
no stone unturned in his canvass of the men of the shop. 
Armed with a letter of gratitude from the beneficiary of the 
policy covering the accident, he will seek the permission of the 
superintendent or foreman to distribute accident-policy litera- 
ture throughout the shop. He will interview all the men, know- 
ing that sometimes the man with -whom the salesman least 
expects to do business is the one who gives an-order. The 
concentrative salesman will then go over the ground again and 
get as much business, after the field would seem to some sales- 
men as worked out, as he did in the first covering. The con- 
centrator is an enthusiast, and he finds that his work develops 
him as well as his business. No salesman ever put through a 
concentrated effort without coming out a bigger man. 

Thomas A. Edison’s chief characteristic is the power of con- 
centration or application. A great inventor must possess this 
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quality to a high degree, since the attention that it creates 
insures a comprehensive observation of all essential details. 
Invention, customer analysis, analysis of goods, all depend 
first on attention. It is necessary to see a thing before the 
thing can be reasoned about; and seeing it depends on the abil- 
ity to bring impressions from the outside world and stamp them 
upon the brain. Edison can rivet his attention upon a scien- 
tific problem for days at a time, because of his unusual power 
of application. A salesman that can apply himself assiduously 
day after day to his work shows that this one mental trait of 
attention is strongly developed. 

Because sales managers recognize this ability to be funda- 
mental in the success of a salesman, they seek to discover it in 
every applicant. If a salesman studies his proposition thor- 
oughly, and rivets his attention upon it, he gets credit for 
great power of application. If he keeps after business and 
lands orders from a goodly proportion of his prospects, he is 
ranked high because of his persistence. These two expres- 
sions then, power of application and persistence, are simply 
different ways of describing two methods of doing hard work. 
Edison says that genius is the power to stick to a thing, and put 
hard work on it until it is done. 


1%. The final element of energy is persistence. When a 
man has thought out an idea and has worked at it with all the 
power he possesses, the only remaining thing needed is the per- 
sistence to keep at the job until it is finished. Thousands 
of good sales plans have been put down as failures because 
they were abandoned too soon, because the salesman lacked 
the ability to stick to his task until it was finished. Of course 
it is good judgment to abandon any plan as soon as it seems 
certain to be a failure and merely a waste of valuable time. 
But a little experimenting does not necessarily prove failure. 
It is a human weakness to form judgment too quickly. There 
are too many men who can work with great enthusiasm as 
long as everything goes well, but when anything apparently 
is wrong they cannot stick with bulldog tenacity and try plans 


out to the end. 
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“Keeping everlastingly at it brings success,” is the motto of 
a successful selling organization. Almost any sales manager 
can cite cases where men of apparently no brilliancy make fine 
records regularly. simply because of their tenacity. They go 
back repeatedly to see a prospect whom most men would give 
up after the first unsuccessful attempt. They probe persistently 
to the bottom of excuses and get light as to how to canvass a 
difficult prospect when other men would leave in disgust. Hugh 
Chalmers tells of an instance in his own experience where the 
most persistent work on a prospect seemingly failed to accom- 
plish anything. Finally, when asked, as a favor to the sales- 
man, to tell why he would not buy the cash register, the pros- 
pect said that he had an old employe, named Henry, who he 
thought would be offended if he bought the register. Getting 
permission to talk to Henry, the salesman soon convinced him 
of the value of the register, and was rewarded for his per- 
sistency by a sale. 

The salesman must use judgment with his persistence. 
There are times when it is poor business to keep after a man, 
when it is good tactics to leave him, going back when circum- 
stances are more favorable. But the salesman starting out 
must learn that he cannot afford to let go every time he is told 
that there is no business to be had; it is the natural thing to 
say no to the salesman, for people whom salesmen interview 
are usually on the defensive. No is often said when the one 
who says it has no knowledge of what the salesman is offering. 
Only by intelligent persistence can the salesman hope to over- 
come all the numerous excuses offered by prospects and win 
a chance to secure a hearing. 

A successful architect in a prosperous city of the Middle 
West says that he was induced to raise his standard of life and 
acquire the ability to sell his services to infinitely better advan- 
tage through the persistence of a salesman. He says: “I was 
a stonecutter, earning $1.75 a day chipping marble, when the 
representative of a correspondence school told me of the oppor- 
tunities within my grasp, provided I would study with his 
school. When I told him I had no time to spend in study, he 
said I had. When I told him I had no ability, he said I had. 
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I then told him I had no money to purchase such a course as 
he recommended; he said I had. Induced to enroll for a 
course by the stirring persuasion and enthusiastic arguments 
of the representative, I made my start and I came up—devel- 
oped from a stonecutter into an architect—simply because I 
was led by his persistence to use the power that was latent 
within me.” 

As an example of what tactful persistence will accomplish, 
a house-to-house salesman of aluminum ware relates the fol- 
lowing experience: “One day I approached a residence that 
had a sign on the front step, ‘No peddlers or agents allowed.’ 
I paid no attention to the sign, but rang the doorbell. When 
the lady of the house came to the door she was very indignant 
and immediately asked if I had not seen the sign on the step. 
I said I had, but thought she would feel very bad if I did not 
give her a chance to see the new line of goods I was introduc- 
ing in the city. Curiosity got the better of her, and she wanted 
to know what I had. I told her I was showing the best line 
of aluminum cooking utensils on the market and asked her if 
she had ever used this ware. She said she had used a few 
small articles, but that aluminum ware was too expensive and 
that anyway she could get it from her husband’s hardware 
store, for he handled aluminum ware. 

“T replied, ‘You are very fortunate in having such an advan- 
tage, but you cannot purchase our combination sets at any 
store in this city because our company does not sell them to 
retailers. How do you like the aluminum utensils you have 
used ?” 

“She said they were nice, but that they cost too much and 
that she had many pans and kettles of enamel ware that she 
never used and they took up valuable space in her pantry. I 
said, ‘Yes, there is nothing more displeasing to a woman than 
to have a lot of things that are of little use and that take up so 
much room. That is exactly why so many housekeepers are 
buying our utensils. They are so neatly combined that you 
have many utensils in a compact form and they are very light, 
strong, and durable. I am sure you would enjoy looking at 
them. Iam not asking that you purchase but I am advertising 
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the utensils, and I should like to show you my samples, even 
if you do not purchase.’ Though she said it would be a waste 
of time, she permitted me to show my goods, and as a result 
I sold her an order amounting to nearly $15.” 

These are typical instances of sales made by earnest per- 
sistence on the part of the salesman. Many new salesmen 
have been chagrined to find that after they had given a pros- 
pect up as hopeless, other salesmen have come along and done 
business with the same individual. The truth is that in many 
such cases the first salesman made some progress but did not 
hold on long enough to reap the result of his efforts, leaving his 
work behind to help some one else. A common illustration 
will make this clearer. A man goes out on the street where 
newsboys are numerous. Holding the paper before the man’s 
face, a newsboy shouts “Paper, Sir’; but the man shakes his 
head and passes on. But, by the time several boys have solic- 
ited the prospective purchaser, some calling out the headline 
of the day’s biggest news event or showing a front-page illus- 
tration, the man concludes that he does want a paper and he 
buys. 

A salesman who has made wonderful records says that he 
spurs his energy by figuring out that the first 12 days of the 
month are expense days, that it takes that long to sell enough 
to pay his expenses, and that the remaining days of the month 
are profit days. He labors hard to keep the expense days from 
stealing any of the profit days’ effort, and then when the profit 
days begin he works with even greater zeal, for every sale 
made means money in his pocket. 


SELF-CONFIDENCE 


18. Many men suffer from timidity and self-conscious- 
ness. One of the best-known salesmen in New York City 
says that when he first left an inside job to take up selling work 
he sometimes walked up and down in front of a place of busi- 
ness, hesitating to go inside to ask for an order, even when he 
had good reason to believe that the order could be had. But 
by the right sort of mental discipline he overcame the weak- 
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ness and for years has enjoyed unusual success. To see that 
man today one would never imagine that he suffered at one time 
from timidity. 

Doctor O. S. Marden says: ‘“Timidity, shyness, and self- 
consciousness belong to the same family. We usually find all 
where we find one, and they are all enemies of peace of mind, 
happiness, and achievement. No one has ever done a great 
thing while his mind was centered upon himself. We must 
lose ourselves before we can find ourselves. Self-analysis is 
valuable only to learn our strength; it is fatal if it makes us 
dwell upon our weakness.” 

The timid man exaggerates every slight or failure. He 
seems to be looking for something to make him realize his own 
weakness. Things that other people would take no notice of 
or pass with a smile, he takes much to heart, and loses valuable 
time in revolving them over in his mind. There is no need to 
go into further details of this weakness, for it is common 
enough to be known by all. The best remedy is to plunge 
right into work and mix with people, some of whom will have 
little regard for a man’s timidity. The handling he will get 
will give him the best lessons he ever learned. He should 
dress well, for the knowledge that he has a good appearance 
goes far toward dispelling timidity. He should give himself 
stern lectures. He should say as one young man did: “Now, 
Arthur, either there is something in you or there is not; and I 
am going to find out. Do not bea fool. You are just as good 
as anybody else, so long as you behave well. Hold up your 
head and be a man. Do not be afraid to face anybody. Go 
about among people as though you were somebody. Quit this 
everlasting self-depreciation, self-effacement. You have just 
as good a right on this glad green earth as anybody else.” 

One sales manager says to timid men that he employs: 
“Throw your shoulders back and walk up to every man as if 
he owed you ten dollars.” When the timid man has dealt with 
a few dozens of men he is not long in finding out that a man is 
nothing but a man, no matter if he is president of a big cor- 
poration, and that the man-fear is nothing but a delusion. The 
gruffest men have good qualities when they are known well. 
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After all, every man knows it is silly, even laughable, to have 
fear of other men, when all that one may do to a salesman who 
bears himself courteously is to be inconsiderate, discourteous, 
or insulting, and that always harms the man guilty of such 
action more than it does any one else. The timid, sensitive 
man is usually gifted with a fine nature that counts for much 
when some of his tender spots have become hardened by con- 
stant contact with the busy world. 

Knowledge, courage, and confidence go hand in hand; to 
some extent they overlap. A man knowing thoroughly a cer- 
tain line of business is likely to believe in himself. He would 
be a rare man who could have knowledge and courage without 
self-reliance. The successful salesman needs to understand 
not only himself but the business he represents. If he lacks 
confidence, he should study the business and get this quality 
or else give up the vocation, for nothing is more certain than 
that a man cannot do his best work in a calling that does not 
command the best in him. 

A man cannot have thorough belief in himself without hav- 
ing something substantial on which to base his faith. Belief 
without a fundamental element of available fact is a delusion ; 
it amounts to a bluff, which does not stand in these days of 
keen competition and commercial publicity. Specific knowl- 
edge of his business and of himself is the corner stone of self- 
confidence. The glib talker is at a disadvantage in competition 
with a salesman of superior equipment. Ordinarily, it is the 
amount and quality of accessible, specific information a sales- 
man has that tends to establish self-confidence and to give 
him the requisite courage to stand before a prospective cus- 
tomer and deliver a convincing talk on the desirability of his 
goods. 

Specific knowledge steadies the surgeon’s hand and gives him 
courage to perform an operation where a life is at stake. To 
acquire similar confidence, the salesman should get in touch 
with the most successful salesmen his house has on the road, 
learn what they know and how they apply their knowledge. 

Confidence in self is increased by each victory and by a 
philosophical view of all failures. Few attempts, when a man 
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has done his best, can, with strict accuracy, be called failures. 
Each is a profitable experience. The man who has faith in 
himself and the business he represents knows that his inability 
to carry his point occasionally is merely an incident. He 
knows that he has the power that must eventually pull him 
through. So he merely looks to details to see what is wrong 
when the order fails to come, but optimistically perseveres. 


ENTHUSIASM 


19. Enthusiasm grows out of knowledge and confidence. 
The enthusiastic man knows, and is confident that he knows. 
He finds joy in telling others about his subject. His eyes and 
his manner convey almost as much of his message as what he 
puts into words. Love for one’s work may be said to be con- 
tagious. It seems to be in the air when the enthusiastic man 
is before his customer, and the customer’s mind responds in 
spite of himself; the calm objections that he may have held in 
reserve for the salesman’s argument sometimes vanish without 
utterance before the pervading influence of enthusiasm. The 
purchaser feels that the other man is so full of his subject and 
so sure of his knowledge that he must be right. 

Enthusiasm gives the salesman that slight mental advantage 
which is so important at the very outset of negotiations. The 
salesman who, in an indifferent state of mind, approaches a 
prospect, is likely to lose the sale unless the demand is strong 
enough to bring the sale through despite the lack of force in 
the salesman’s attitude. “Have you any card-filing cases?” 
asked a customer in a stationery store. “Indeed we have—a 
fine assortment,” replied the salesman. His first sentence con- 
tained only six words, but they stood for sixty. They proved 
that the stock of cases was one that he was thoroughly familiar 
with, one that he took pride in showing and that he could 
show well. He had his sale well started when he had uttered 
his six-word sentence of enthusiasm. 

Enthusiasm not only swells the sales total but makes selling 
a pleasure. It overrides the obstacles that the unenthusiastic 
salesman finds formidable and brings him to the close of his 
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day with a feeling that work is a great blessing and the ability 
to take his evening meal with the assurance that the day has 
been well spent. 

The way to possess enthusiasm is for a salesman to get a 
full knowledge of himself and the goods he has to sell. A 
person who is full of zeal and fervor imparts his earnestness to 
others. An inspired sales manager will often make his men 
enthusiastic by his attitude and expressions. Therefore, it is 
a good plan for a salesman to get in touch with ardent people 
in the same line of work. Such contact is often the making 
of a man who has felt himself weak and discouraged. 


OPTIMISM 


20. The trait that enables men to look on the bright side 
of things, to hope for and believe in the best, 1s termed optim- 
ism}; pessimism is the opposite trait, that which makes men 
look on the dark side. Some one has given the humorous illus- 
tration that the optimist sees the doughnut, while the pessimist 
gazes on nothing but the hole. Optimism is an important trait 
for the salesman. He cannot expect to make a success of every 
attempt at a sale, so he not only needs the ability to look on 
apparent failures philosophically but to regard them as distinct 
gains in experience, though as far as immediate sales results 
are concerned, they may be fruitless. 

Then, too, optimism is greatly to be desired for its effect on 
the customer. Every one feels better for contact with a man 
who has faith in the future, whose face beams with good cheer. 
The pessimist is depressing. Most people have enough gloom 
in their own lives to fight away, and they have no time, in busi- 
ness hours, for the grouch, complainer, or calamity prophet. 
Panics are brought about by pessimism. One man talks about 
them to another, the second informs a third, and soon the mis- 
chief is done. Normal conditions are not restored until the 
optimists begin to say: “Here, what’s the matter? Every- 
thing is all right; of course it is, and it’s going to keep on being 
right.””. The customer who may be discouraged over some- 
thing in his own business is helped by the aggressive, optimis- 
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tic man who comes in as a ray of sunshine, whose very 
presence 1s a support, a tonic. 

It is undeniable that some men are born with happier, more 
philosophical dispositions than others, but it is also true that 
pessimism and worry are evil habits that fasten themselves 
like parasites on the mind and rob it of its powers and, the joy 
of living. The optimists have their hours of trial; they come 
through experiences chastened but with more power for the 
days ahead. Every man who has had long periods of pessim- 
ism and worry can look back afterwards, smile, and see how 
he allowed himself to distort the facts; that, after all, there 
was no occasion for gloom. An old man on his deathbed, 
said to his sons, “Boys, I have had a lot of trouble, but most of 
it never happened.” 

The cure for pessimism is to give oneself strong suggestions 
of optimism. If the victory cannot be won alone, recourse 
may be had to some optimistic acquaintance who will chase 
away the ghosts of doubt and fear. Of late years, much has 
been written about the Emanuel Movement and similar efforts 
of well-meaning men to help along those whose mental and 
moral health need attention. Their method is to look care- 
fully into the source of weakness and then to give suggestions 
that sink deep into the subject’s mind and enable him to over- 
come the trouble. There is nothing new in the principle that 
these men, interested in the well-being of their fellows, are 
using. They are merely doing in an organized way what has. 
been done haphazardly for many years, and they are doing 
their work more effectively because they have made a better 
study of the mind than their predecessors. No doubt every 
man can recall instances when he was greatly strengthened by 
the words of a person of strong character, who went into the 
details of some cause of worry, showed how little there was 
to worry about, allayed the fears, and made the way out of the 
situation clear. But valuable as counsel and suggestions from 
others sometimes are, there is no need for seeking such aid 
continually. Man has latent powers that he needs but to call 
forth in order to win most of his victories. When his appeal 
goes out for extra power, and he has faith to believe that he 
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can have it, he has but to proceed along rational lines in order 
to win a victory. 

No matter what tide of pessimism and cgauidedicat may 
sometimes sweep over a man, he should tell himself that all is 
not lost, and that all will be well in due time. Often all that 
is needed in such a case is a little relaxation, a change of scene, 
a drive, a good laugh, or something else that will rest the mind 
and permit it to take the normal view of things.. Many men 
have been saved from dangerous pessimism by taking a little 
vacation or by participating in some game in which they had 
to exercise their muscles, but gave rest to some overworked 
brain cells. 


COURTESY 


21. One of the greatest assets that a salesman can have is 
courtesy. A salesman who is considerate of others is able to 
gain his point in many cases where all other tactics would fail. 
The president of the great Chemical Bank of New York says: 
“Tf I could speak twenty languages, I would preach courtesy 
in them all.” 

It should be remembered that courtesy is more than mere 
politeness. Politeness, which is only the outward expression 
of courtesy, includes such acts as removing the hat in the 
presence of women, giving deference to elderly people, saying 
“T thank you,” and other expressions that show good manners 
and good breeding. In addition to these niceties of conduct, 
courtesy includes a more important point—a sincere considera- 
tion of the rights and feelings of others. While acts of 
politeness are necessary, the truly successful salesmen attribute 
their success to courtesy in the broadest sense of the word 
—the ability to consider the viewpoint of prospects and make 
the transaction profitable to them. 

Once the salesman realizes the importance of courtesy, he 
will leave nothing undone to develop the quality to the high- 
est degree possible. If he is in doubt as to whether he is as 
courteous as he should be, he should ask some one who has a 
chance to observe him, and who can be depended on for a 
frank opinion. Associating with well-bred people is one good 
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way of training himself in this quality, but courtesy can be 
developed fully only by using as his guide the golden rule of 
doing unto others as he would have them to do unto him. 


TACT 


22. What Tact Includes.—Tact is that quality in a sales- 
man which enables him to adapt his words, manners, and 
actions so as to be agreeable to those with whom he comes into 
contact. It implies patience, cheerfulness, gracious acceptance 
of an inevitable situation, the ability to understand others and 
to be broad-minded and generous in considering them and 
their faults, and the power of quick decision as to the best thing 
to do or to say. 

A tactful salesman does not smoke in the presence of a 
buyer unless he is sure that doing so will not give offense. He 
keeps his temper when opposition is unavoidable and keeps 
himself under control. A tactful salesman knows that once 
a prospective buyer is offended the possibilities for making a 
sale are greatly lessened. He does not discuss politics or 
religion unless he is sure that his views on either of these sub- 
jects are agreeable to the person with whom he is conversing. 
He is extremely careful about criticising competitors. When 
a salesman enters an office, takes up the goods of a competitor 
which may be lying around, and starts to point out defects and 
errors, he may be reflecting on the good judgment of the man 
he is addressing. Possibly the thing he is condemning was 
bought from his rival after careful deliberation by the pur- 
chaser, and to be abruptly shown that it was a mistake to buy 
is not pleasing to the customer, to say the least. 

A salesman’s tact is put to a most trying test when catering 
to the egotism of some business men. Flattery is disgusting, 
and a fine distinction must be drawn between catering to a 
man’s egotism, and mere flattery. The knack of doing the 
former, of giving the egotist due credit for what he is without 
piling up praise, being deferential without fawning and sub- 
merging one’s own convictions, will give a man a willing ear 
and the respect of those with whom he does business. 
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23. Examples of the Value of Tact.—A very successful 
traveling salesman always removed his hat just as he greeted 
his prospective customer; the manner in which he did this 
made a favorable impression, and gave the salesman an oppor- 
tunity to introduce his business in an effective way. ‘This is an 
example of tactful action; and it should be understood that 
tact in manner and action is often of just as great importance 
as tact in words. 

A woman went shopping for a hat, taking a friend with her. 
While she was trying on a hat that she liked very well, her 
friend offered an opinion without being asked, saying, “Of 
course, red is awfully stylish, but you know you can’t wear it, 
with your face as red as a beet.” The well-trained sales- 
woman, realizing that this remark had put the prospect in an 
unreceptive frame of mind, said, “Madam’s cheeks are like 
roses; she can afford to wear many of these quieter tones that 
most women feel they must avoid.” 

The value of tact is illustrated in the case of two salesmen. 
One, who is uniformly courteous, invited a customer who did 
not buy, although he had taken considerable time to examine 
certain articles, to call again and thanked him for his considera- 
tion and attention. To all outward appearances he showed as 
much appreciation as if a large order had been given. 

He made a good impression on the customer and established 
good-will. The other salesman, in his anxiety to display his 
brilliant accomplishments, constantly interrupted the prospect 
on whom he was calling. He became ruffled and impetuous. 
He was irritable when the least criticism was offered. When 
he failed to secure an order he showed plainly that he was dis- 
appointed. This man left without showing the slightest appre- 
ciation for the time given him. The man addressed was made 
to feel that he would not care to see that salesman again. 

A magazine solicitor once went into the office of an advertis- 
ing agency, and, talking to the man who had made up the list 
of publications for the advertising of a home fire-extinguisher, 
spoke contemptuously of certain magazines included. Declar- 
ing them to be cheap trash, he said, “Why not use a magazine 
like mine, when practically every subscriber we have owns a 
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home?’ He had an excellent argument, but his ill-spirited 
“criticism of the agency man’s judgment did no good. ‘The 
agency man, with good self-control, referred with a little touch 
of humor to the other man’s righteous indignation, but he did 
not change his list. If, in this case, the solicitor had concealed 
his ill will and proceeded in an earnest, forceful way to show 
the agency man how the list of publications could be improved, 
he would likely have gained his point. 

A newspaper solicitor whose paper was already carrying 
small single-column advertisements of a savings bank, noticed 
that the same institution was running a series of double-column 
advertisements in a rival paper. Rushing to see the man who 
controlled the advertising, who was, by the way, a man of con- 
siderable experience in financial publicity, he said, with a 
familiarity that was out of place with the man he was talking 
to, “Say, old man, why can’t we have that big copy you are 
running with the ?” This was a poor way to begin his 
argument for the bigger copy, and he proceeded to be still 
less tactful by turning over the pages of his paper, referring 
to the space of the bank as “dinky,” and comparing it with the 
advertisements that other banks were displaying in the news- 
paper. When he went further and began, with much posi- 
tiveness, to tell the advertising man that quadrupling the space 
would give about eight times as much force, the latter began 
to grow sarcastic and asked if a half page would not be better, 
if a full page would not be still better, if two full pages would 
not pay still more proportionately, and finally ran the solicitor’s 
argument out to absurdity. The interview wound up in a 
controversy. As a result the solicitor afterwards had a hard 
time to do business with that bank’s advertising man. His 


lack of tact proved costly. 


SELF-CONTROL 


24. Need of Self-Control—The salesman should always 
have himself absolutely under control; the person who cannot 
control himself cannot hope to succeed in leading and con- 


trolling others. 
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The salesman will meet people who are unpleasant to deal 
with. But it does no good, when dealing with people who are 
disagreeable, to lose one’s temper and speak sharply. It is 
often advisable for a man to preserve his self-respect, but this 
should be done in a dignified, manly way rather than by 
descending to the methods of the street brawler. 

A national advertiser who was constantly in a state of par- 
tial intoxication once endeavored to insult a newspaper solicitor 
by declaring that he did not know him, had never advertised 
in his paper, though the solicitor had called to renew a con- 
tract that expired the following week. He wound up by ask- 
ing why the solicitor came around bothering him, declaring 
that he didn’t want to be annoyed but would do business with 
the paper direct if he ever wanted to advertise in its columns, 
and so on. The solicitor heard him through, merely looking 
his man straight in the eye, and keeping back hot replies. Fin- 
ally, when the advertiser had ceased his ire-arousing talk, the 
solicitor asked, ““Have you finished?” He then went on firmly, 
stepping inside the little office gate to show the big man that 
he was not in the least intimidated: “I have come down here 
on a business errand. You don’t have to do business with 
my paper unless you want to; we don’t have to carry your 
advertising ; we can get along without it; but you will have to 
talk to me like a business man.” He spoke without anger, 
but with considerable firmness, and he forced the other man 
to discuss the renewal in a businesslike way. This solicitor 
secured not only a renewal but an apology, and he went off: 
feeling that he had won a victory, whereas a sensitive, hot- 
tempered man would merely have raised a general row and 
accomplished nothing. 

Every one will concede the value of self-control. The ques- 
tion is how to control the emotions. It is natural, when 
insulted, to lose one’s temper, and to pay the other man back in 
like manner. The fact is that some men purposely make tem- 
per-trying remarks to embarrass salesmen. When the latter 
yields to the temptation he is falling into the trap and furnish- 
ing the other man a good excuse for terminating the interview. 
There is an old rule about counting ten before speaking, in 
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times when it is difficult to control the feelings. It was founded 
on a good principle, that of giving reason a chance to control 
the natural emotions. Modern psychologists advise a man, 
under trying circumstances, to suggest to himself: “Look out 
now; here is trouble. Go slow. Don’t fall all over yourself 
and make a mess of it. A little careful handling will do for 
this fellow.” This advice is easier to give than to carry out, 
but the man who controls himself once has started the habit of 
self-control and thereafter finds it easier to hold the reins on 
himself. Self-control relates not merely to the temper but to 
every other weakness: loose or profane talking, idling, drink- 
ing, immorality, discouragement, etc. 


25. How to Develop Self-Control Man never becomes a 
perfect master of his emotions. He cannot make himself 
proof against the natural impulses that now and then surge up. 
He is human and cannot make himself an unfeeling machine. 
But his wonderful mental make-up does not leave him without 
the means to check and largely control the emotions. There 
are several things that can be done in controlling the emotions: 

1. The powers of reason control the muscles and can refuse 
to let them act. A man, when highly insulted, cannot check 
the increase in heart beats or the rush of blood to the head that 
such excitement causes, but anger cannot rise to a high pitch 
until the jaws are shut down, the hands clenched, or other 
physical manifestations take place. By using the reason to 
check these accompaniments of anger, by keeping the hands 
open and forcing a smile, an effective curb is provided. 

2. Reason also has the power to restrain the body from 
such environment as is likely to excite the emotions. The man 
whose weakness is liquor knows well enough that it is easier 
to avoid drinking places than it is to resist temptation when the 
smell of intoxicants is under his nose. Reason, too, when one 
has inadvertently been put in an environment likely to arouse 
harmful emotions, prompts the muscles to act in getting out 
of the danger zone: “This is a bad situation for you,” warns 
the inner voice, “better get out of it right away before you are 


caught.” 
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3. Reason has the power to call on the imagination and 
picture the dark side of the result if dangerous emotions are 
yielded to, and thus offsets the attractions or force of the emo- 
tions. When the temptation is strong toward doing nothing, 
the imagination can quickly sketch the result of the idleness 
and how that conclusion compares with the effect of industry. 
If tempted to dissipation, the imagination readily pictures the 
physical exhaustion, time wasted, loss of self-respect, etc., that 
debauchery always brings and which every man knows over- 
balance any fleeting satisfaction that the yielding to temptation 
has afforded. 

As the harmful emotions are held in check, the pictures they 
create gradually become less vivid. If they are not combatted, 
the pictures become more and more vivid. It is a law of mem- 
ory that those things which are not recalled fade away grad- 
ually. Therefore, every victory over unworthy impulses 
weakens the power of the emotions and correspondingly 
strengthens their guardian. Every man should be always 
ready with his autosuggestions and fight hard for victory over 
every impulse that tends to rob him of any of the strong, noble 
manhood that is his heritage. 


JUDGMENT 


26. Judgment grows out of experience. No man can 
judge perfectly, but some men, by broad experience and 
rational thinking, acquire a degree of good judgment that dis- 
tinguishes them from their fellows. It is sometimes said that 
judgment cannot be learned, but this is not true. A sales man- 
ager may give a man a problem, then shew him the errors he 
made in solving it and explain the right way to handle it. In 
this way, the man is taught how to deal with that class of 
problems, and the knowledge he acquires on various classes of 
problems makes his reasoning more accurate and his general 
judgment better. But it is not always necessary for him to 
solve a problem or make a mistake in order to gain in judg- 
ment; he should learn from the experience of others, although 
some things do not seem to pass into judgment until each man 
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has passed through the experience for himself. Older persons 
usually have better judgment than younger persons. They 
have passed through more experiences and their own mistakes 
and successes, and their observation of the mistakes and suc- 
cesses of others, have given them better reasoning powers. 

The man of good judgment must be a clear thinker. To 
develop this quality, a man should accustom himself to look 
thoroughly into problems before acting, or at least to look into 
them as thoroughly as time permits. He should invariably 
consider all the phases of a situation before doing anything. 
Then, having thoroughly investigated and carefully formed 
his conclusions, he should have enough confidence in himself to 
stand by his judgments unless developments show clearly that 
he is mistaken. The man who cannot make up his mind or 
who flits nervously from one decision to another is unfortunate. 
His fears that he may have decided wrong leave him abstracted 
and unfit to give attention to his work. It is better to drive 
away determinedly, even 1f a mistake is made occasionally, than 
to be forever faltering and looking back. The man who can- 
not make up his mind and stick to his decisions is handicapped 
and never has a chance to show his true worth. 

Mistakes are regrettable, but they usually leave a consolation 
prize in the shape of experience that increases judgment. That 
salesman had the right spirit who, after losing a chance to 
secure an order, said, “I see why [I lost, but next time I’ll know 
just how to do it,” and who later went back to that same pros- 
pect and made a sale. 


INTEGRITY 


2%. Essential in a Well-Rounded Personality.—Integrity 
is a characteristic that embodies moral soundness and freedom 
from dishonest practices of every sort. It is, therefore, a 
quality that is essential to the development of a complete and 
well-rounded personality. There is no lasting success possible 
in business for a man who is unscrupulous, but lack of integrity 
is especially fatal in selling work. A salesman is peculiarly 
liable to temptations, and the development of dishonest habits 


is easy. 
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This quality is of much greater importance to the salesman, 
and to the employer of salesmen than one might be inclined 
to think without analyzing it thoroughly. Employers gener- 
ally think of integrity largely as it applies to honesty in money 
matters. But there are several other aspects of integrity 
that the salesman should consider. It is often said that time 
is an important element in the salesman’s success; that is, the 
salesman who knows how to employ his time to the best 
advantage succeeds more readily than does the one who squan- 
ders his time. But the salesman should thoroughly understand 
that the man who squanders or misuses his employer’s time 
knowingly is dishonest in that respect—he lacks integrity to 
that extent. Likewise the salesman who knowingly renders 
a false report to his firm is dishonest—he cheats his employer 
just as much as if he were to take money deliberately from the 
cash drawer. The salesman who makes false excuses for his 
negligence, the salesman who fails to safeguard his employer’s 
business, the salesman who does not cooperate to the best 
of his ability with other employes cannot be said to possess 
real sterling integrity. 


28. Some Types That Lack Integrity—The advantages 
possessed by a man of a certain worthy quality sometimes stand 
out more prominently when he is contrasted with men of oppo- 
site qualities. The contrast here is especially valuable. 

1. The Guesser—tThis is the salesman who is likely to guess 
at things, particularly facts regarding his business, in order to 
be able to make an interesting report. The man of this type 
is apt to take passing remarks of customers, and even the casual 
remarks of disinterested persons as facts. One salesman of 
this type won the confidence and the admiration of his employer 
by making definite, though unverified, statements regarding 
conditions pertaining to his business. For instance, he would 
send in a report to his firm stating that 70 per cent. of the 
people in certain customer’s territory ate a given amount of a 
certain kind of cereal, or 67 per cent. of the people wore a 
certain kind of garment, etc. He was regarded as a valuable 
employe, until it was found that he was merely guessing. 
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2. The Excuse Maker-—A manager employing a large num- 
ber of salesmen remarked that he had one of the most com- 
plete weather reports in the world, outside of the regular offi- 
cial government reports. Then he explained that he had a 
large force of men covering the entire country, and their daily 
reports were filled with excuses blaming the weather and other 
external and more or less irrelevant things for their failure to 
produce a satisfactory amount of business. 

It may seem a little thing for a salesman to offer an excuse 
for his failure. The excuse may be entirely sincere—it may 
be reasonable. But it is a dangerous thing for any one, par- 
ticularly the salesman, to fall into the habit of trying to find 
a good excuse for every failure to produce satisfactory results. 
It is such a short step from the excuse to out-and-out dis- 
honesty. Let a person find that it is possible to deceive 
his employer with a clever excuse and he will be very much 
inclined to fall into the habit of making excuses for every 
shortcoming, the first step in a certain kind of dishonesty. The 
courageous salesman will dare to face the whole world even 
when he meets defeat, tell the truth and take the consequences. 
Sometimes excuses seem little, but every little excuse is a step- 
ping-stone to a bigger fault. 

3. The Loafer—vVhe loafer and the excuse maker are 
closely related. It is but a step from deceiving with an excuse 
to deliberate neglect of duty. Loafing is dishonest, for it robs 
the employer of time he pays for; thus it really robs him of 
money. A salesman who had been extraordinarily successful 
in a territory where another man had barely made a living for 
a number of years, asked the salesmanager to what he attrib- 
uted his success in that difficult territory. The salesmanager 
remarked, “We have other men who perhaps know much more 
than you know, we have some men who might be considered 
more handsome, we have some who are younger and more 
active, we have others who are older and much more expe- 
rienced—but you possess one quality that comparatively few 
salesmen have; that is, honest industry. You never loaf, and 
it is the way you use your time that counts more than any other 


one thing.” 
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The loafer’s theory of life is to do as little as possible, and 
get as much as possible for it. The loafer is lazy both phys- 
ically and mentally. Thinking is hard work; therefore, he 
does not think any more than is absolutely necessary to get 
through his daily routine. The loafer is the fellow who does 
not believe in working on Saturday, and he does not like to get 
into his territory before noon on Monday; he argues that cus- 
tomers do not like to buy goods on Saturday and do not like 
to entertain salesmen on Monday before things have been 
straightened out after the Saturday rush. 

4. The Liar—Another type of salesman that lacks integ- 
rity is the out-and-out dishonest person, who intentionally 
misrepresents facts. The liar will make false statements to 
his employer regarding business conditions, competition, prices, 
quality, etc. He will misrepresent to his customer. He may 
be shrewd and cunning; he may have an oily tongue, his argu- 
ments may seem logical—but he will be found out. The liar is 
a menace to himself, to his employer, and to his employer’s cus- 
tomers. He finds no welcome anywhere in the modern busi- 
ness world; and sooner or later will find it impossible to secure 
a respectable position. 


29. Honesty and Sincerity—TIn every character that pos- 
sesses integrity, honesty, and sincerity are always found devel- 
oped to a marked degree. The insincere man usually betrays 
himself. No matter how much he may protest his interest 
and good-will, a lack of sincerity will be detected. The sin- 
cere salesman takes a real interest in persons with whom he 
deals. He serves them to the best of his ability and practices 
the golden rule. 

The dishonest man often flourishes for a time. Sometimes 
it seems to the honest man who has to compete with fraudulent 
people that the adage “Honesty is the best policy” cannot be 
right. But in the end the dishonest man comes to grief of 
some kind. And who wants extra money if it is obtained with 
loss of respect, the constant fear of discovery, and an eventual 
evil reputation among his fellows? The honest man’s force is 
cumulative. Sooner or later his square dealings build up a 
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reputation that no one can take away. The careers of great 
merchants have shown beyond a doubt that it is not only better 
morals but actually better business to deal squarely with their 
customers. As yet the world is far from being perfect; but 
a comparison of the merchandising of the present with that of 
50 years ago shows a great advance in honesty, open-and- 
above-board policy, the cutting out of graft, rebates, etc. 
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(PART 2) 


THE WILL 


1. What the Will Is—The will may be briefly defined 
as that force of the mind by which we compel ourselves to 
act in a definite, rational manner, even against our impulses 
and desires. The will almost defies analysis; it is the expres- 
sion of the entire character in action. 

Dr. Nathan Oppenheim defines will as follows: “Will is 
the conscious choosing of an idea or course of action out of 
a number of possible ideas or courses; and after the choosing 
has been done, a steady adherence to the thing preferred.” 
This definition is a good one because it emphasizes the fact 
that the operation of the will involves conscious choice, action 
in accordance with that conscious choice, and, in the steady 
adherence to the thing preferred (provided the preference is 
a proper one), the formation of right habits which are sure 
to aid in the development of a worthy character. 


2. Value of a Well-Trained Will.—Concerning the value 
of a well-trained will, William James, the eminent psychologist, 
says: “No one ever won success without great will power 
to eternally hold him to it, in the face of opposing difficulties. 
Even great abilities without it are of little use; they are not 
forced to leave their mark. A person of only medium talents, 
but of great strength of will, can, by keeping always at the 
one thing, win a great success.” 

The man who develops his will can not only force him- 
self to do things that he should do; he can also force him- 
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self to refrain from doing things he should not do. It does 
not require the use of the will to do things we like to do 
or things that we find it easy to do, just as no motor power 
is required to move an automobile down hill. But the power 
of the will must be used if we are to do things that are 
difficult or distasteful to us. It is easy to talk to the cus- 
tomer who is interested, but it may be hard to overcome his 
objections. The salesman whose will power is weak will give 
up quickly when he meets opposition, but the salesman who 
has developed a strong will power will persist and patiently 
use every effort to overcome the prospect’s resistance. 

There is encouragement in the adage, “Where there’s a 
will there’s a way.” The man who says, “I can do this thing 
because I have made up my mind to it,” is the winner in 
every field—in war, in politics, and in business. 

The salesman who faces great difficulties must feel that 
he can win because he has willed to do so. Great achieve- 
ments are founded upon a desire to win, backed by the deter- 
mination to succeed. The man of will succeeds because he 
forces himself to overcome great difficulties. The first step 
a person takes toward success in doing a thing he is qualified 
to do, is to believe he can do it. But that is not enough to 
win success against odds. He must also have the will to do 
—to persist, to persevere, to rise again when he stumbles and 
falls, to return to the attack when he seems to be defeated, 
to take a fresh hold when things seem to be slipping from 
his grasp. 

One of the great stores of Chicago is owned and conducted 
by brothers who tramped the dusty country roads throughout 
the middle west for years, carrying packs, endeavoring ‘to get 
together enough money to start a little store in the city. Today 
as the great throngs pass through the magnificently equipped 
establishment one often hears the remark that one can accom- 
plish great things if he only has the capital to start with, but 
people do not realize that all the capital these men had to 
start with was contained within their own minds—it was the 
will to achieve a definite object. Their original capital was 
not in gold, but it was of even greater value. It was not 
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acceptable as legal tender, but it succeeded where money has 
often failed. 

The study of the career of almost any great captain of 
industry reveals the fact that in addition to ability he has 
had a strong will. The will to do coupled with moderate 
ability is stronger than great capacity plus a weak will. 


3. Will Power Can Be Developed.rSome persons are 
born with stronger wills than others, as some are born with 
stronger muscles. But the will can be developed and strength- 
ened. If one’s will is not strong one must exercise it so 
that it will grow in strength. Emerson said, “Anyone with 
an ordinary brain can make good if he has the willingness 
to run that brain to, say, 80 per cent. of its highest efficiency.” 
Developing the will increases one’s power for success. 

One should not make the mistake of confusing will power 
and stubbornness—many people who boast of their will power 
are only stubborn or obstinate. Sheer obstinacy is a misuse 
of the will in persisting in error. The will should be trained 
to serve good and useful ends; to persist in error is useless 
and harmful. A man should harness his will and direct it 
as a force that will enable him to carry into effect those 
things which will help himself and others. 

As the will must take account of the emotions, there can 
be no such thing as training the will as if it were a separate 
organ, an arm, or a leg. Education of the will means educa- 
tion of the impulses. The men at the top are subject to the 
same feelings as others, but they stand out as leaders because 
they have the will power to control and suppress their 
impulses. They have learned that the man who would control 
others must first master himself. All true education may be 
called will training. Every decision well thought out, made 
resolutely, and adhered to firmly, trains the will for better work. 
Likewise, careless, hasty thinking, the habit of acting solely on 
impulse, of vacillating from one judgment to another before 
being convinced of error, of having few self-formed opinions 
and indulging the habit of relying largely on others, tend to 
retard the development of will power. 
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A man can develop his will power by constantly doing what 
he believes to be the right and proper thing, even in very 
small matters, and by steadfastly refusing to make compro- 
mises when such compromises are clearly wrong. Most men’s 
characters are affected infinitely more by the little things 
than by the great things. Through obstinacy or neglect, 
their wills fail to act on little duties that the inner voice 
whispers should be faced cheerfully. And these things are 
not always the ones that the world sees. The building up 
of the character is determined largely by the decisions within 
oneself on matters that others may know nothing of—decisions 
that are made, not for other men’s praise or favor, but because 
they seem right. 


4. Elements of Will Power.—Perhaps one reason why so 
many persons fail to develop the will is that they do not 
realize, first of all, that will power is made up of a number 
of well-defined elements, each plainly recognizable in itself, 
and that each of these must be developed to bring the will 
power up to a desirable standard. The person who has the 
right kind of will power—the kind that brings success in a 
worthy aim—possesses, either by natural gift or by develop- 
ment, the following elemental qualities: definiteness, prompt 
decision, self-confidence, self-control, and persistence. 

Definiteness—The person endeavoring to develop the will 
should mark well the principle—first will to do, and then do. 
He should know what he is about. He must determine to 
act—then act. When he knows he should do a thing he 
should say to himself, There is but one way—that way is to 
do this thing. All the fine resolution in the world will avail 
nothing unless one forces oneself to positive action. 

Every action should be made to count. Things must be 
done with a purpose. Thought must precede action, then the 
action must be performed promptly in a definite and positive 
manner; there must be no hesitation, worry, or drifting with 
the current. 

There is a definite connection between desire and will. The 
more intense one’s desire is for anything, the greater will 
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be the will power exerted to secure that thing. A person 
may want something but may lack the will power to make 
the effort necessary to get it. 

In order to crystallize desire into will it is necessary to 
intensify the desire until it irresistibly drives the will to make 
the necessary effort. The best way to stimulate a desire so 
that desire is crystallized into will is to dwell persistently 
upon the advantages of that which is desired. This will 
invariably arouse a sluggish will to action. 

Prompt Decision—Prompt decision is a distinguishing mark 
of the leader. The person who wavers and hesitates, who 
cannot reach a quick decision after he has had an opportunity 
to consider a proposition, is lacking in an important quality 
of leadership. Indecision characterizes people who follow. 
The successful man must be a man of decision. The sales- 
man is called upon many times each day to decide quickly 
what he should do in the conduct of a sales interview. Per- 
sons of strong will power make up their minds far more readily 
than do those whose wills are weak. Of course, the ability 
to decide correctly comes with experience. Yet there are 
many people of wide experience who for lack of will power 
seem unable to decide matters. They find themselves depend- 
ing on others for help and suggestions. There are men who 
will take a long time to decide whether they will buy a pair 
of white suspenders or blue ones. 

To get the habit of making prompt decisions, a person 
must simply consider the alternatives involved, concentrate 
his thought on the business in hand, and draw upon his 
experience, but when the evidence is all in, he must decide 
and act. 

Some men can accomplish so much in a day because they 
have learned to act quickly and think quickly. A man can train 
his mind to act quickly Just as easily as he can learn to walk 
fast. He can saunter down the street, taking half an hour to 
walk a mile, or he can speed up and walk two miles in the same 
time. Likewise, he can sit and worry and use an hour in decid- 
ing to do a trivial thing, or he can force himself to do the same 
thing in a few minutes. 
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One must be careful, however, to distinguish between 
prompt decisions based on a thoughtful weighing of the evi- 
dence, and impulsive conclusions. Many people act quickly, 
but through impulse alone, and those who are guided only 
by their impulses are likely to make many mistakes. The 
average man who follows his impulse to speculate is not as 
likely to make a permanent financial success as is the average 
man who weighs carefully each investment proposition that 
is presented to him. To be sure, he must have had experience 
in order to weigh the evidence intelligently. But he must 
also be able to reach prompt decisions or the best opportunities 
will escape him. 

Self-Confidence—Trying to develop will power without 
self-confidence is like trying to sail a boat without a breeze to 
fill the sail; we can not accomplish much so long as we 
feel that we have not the ability to do it. Many men have been 
defeated because they believed they could not succeed. When 
a person thinks, and feels that others think, that he can do 
no more than ordinary things, it becomes next to impossible 
for him to succeed in any great undertaking; he lacks the 
self-confidence without which little can be accgmplished. 

Self-confidence is not egotism. Self-confidence is belief in 
one’s ability to succeed. Egotism is vanity. People admire 
self-confidence, especially if they can see that one’s self- 
confidence is well-founded; but the vain, or egotistical, indi- 
vidual is heartily disliked. Persons who lack confidence in 
their own ability are greatly handicapped and should cultivate 
a positive mental attitude. Confidence should radiaté from 
every action, every movement, and every word in meeting 
people. It is contagious and if a person acts as though he 
knew his business, others will think that he does know it, 
and in time he will develop the mental attitude of faith in 
himself. 

Self-Control.—Self-control is one of the most important of 
the elements of will power. Self-control, through the use 
of will power, enables one to give up habits that weaken the 
sales personality, whether these habits are physical, as the 
eating of too much rich food, trying to get along with too 
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little sleep, etc.; or mental, as worrying, reaching hasty con- 
clusions, and indulging in pessimism. 

Many things happen daily to disturb the equilibrium of 
the salesman. Some customers are discourteous, some are 
unreasonable, many of them complain without just cause. If 
he loses his self-control, he will lose sales, lose customers, 
make himself less valuable to the firm, and may even lose 
his job. The salesman who has the will power to restrain 
his impulse to retaliate when a customer is impolite or unrea- 
sonable has a great advantage over his weaker associate who 
gets into an argument, and thereby antagonizes the customer. 
By exercising self-control through the will, one may find an 
opportunity to change the customer’s attitude to one of friend- 
liness and appreciation. 

Detailed suggestions for the development of self-control 
were given in Mental Efficiency, Part 1. 

Persistence —The will can be greatly strengthened by forc- 
ing one’s self to do persistently things that require an effort. 
It should become a practice to use the will power constantly 
—to compel oneself to do promptly and thoroughly the things 
that should be done, and to be patient and persevering. To 
do the things one enjoys doing or things one is obliged to 
do, such as arriving at the office at 9 o’clock under penalty 
of a reprimand or worse, if one is late, does not require much 
will power. But it may be a severe test for some salesmen, 
when they are left to their own initiative, to call on prospects 
6 hours a day. 

In developing will power, persistence should be combined 
with concentration. For example, it is a good practice to 
sit perfectly still for 5 minutes, thinking persistently of some 
problem to be solved, such as a good answer to a hard objec- 
tion that is frequently raised by prospects. Then the time 
may be increased to 10 or 15 minutes, the mind being kept 
focused on the problem, not allowed to wander. Gradually 
one can build up the habit of concentrated attention. 


5. Some Things to Avoid.—In developing will power 
there are some definite things to be avoided because they 
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are fundamentally negative and have a tendency to weaken the 
will. Very often it is found that the real cause of failure 
lies in some of the negative qualities that have prevented the 
development of strong will power in the individual. 

W orry.—Worry is one of the worst enemies of will power. 
A man cannot develop his will power when he allows him- 
self to be dominated by worry. The person who is inclined 
to worry should remember that worry is largely a fear of 
things that may never happen and a state of uneasiness over 
things that are past and beyond help. One imagines that 
something MAY happen that he does not wish to happen. 
Such imaginings are often so powerful in their effect as to 
cause the individual to become ill. 

The salesman who makes some blunder or fails in some- 
thing he had hoped to achieve, allows the memory of his 
failure to disturb his mind. The result of such worries over 
things that have gone wrong or over imagined happenings 
of the future is a depressed state of -mind that may become 
morbid. Thousands of salesmen have worried themselves into 
complete failure. Worry is cowardice. Brave people don’t 
worry. Pessimists worry; optimists do not. Worry can be 
defeated by the will. There should be a determination to 
harbor positive thoughts of success and happiness. If a man 
finds himself beginning to worry over something, he should 
summon his will power to make him think pleasant, happy 
thoughts. There is a good old adage, “Don’t worry about 
anything you can’t help, and don’t worry about anything you 
can help.” Live up to this adage and you will be happier 
and more successful. 

Nervousness——There are many people who are nervous 
through habit. This is a bad habit. It makes concentration 
of mind more difficult. A person can break himself of such 
nervous habits as fidgeting, toying with a pencil, drumming 
on the desk with his fingers, only by exercising his will power. 
He can force himself to sit still and to think. 

Annoyance—One should always avoid the expression of 
annoyance. Especially should one refrain from showing 
annoyance over petty things. The salesman may find another 
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ahead of him calling upon his customer; but he weakens him- 
self if he permits himself to be annoyed or to give expression 
to his annoyance, if he feels it. He should remain undis- 
turbed, not only in order that others may not observe that 
he is annoyed, but in order that he may feel calm and be 
master of himself. In such a state of mind he will not be 
weakened when he approaches the next customer. 

Anger.—There are persons who can not play a game with- 
out becoming angry when something happens that is not as 
they think it should be. Anger is a strong emotion and tends 
to overthrow reason. If a man would always be in a condi- 
tion to think straight and to overcome a difficult or compli- 
cated situation, he should exercise his will power to control 
his feelings when something happens that tends to arouse his 
anger. An angry person cannot, as a rule, exercise leader- 
ship, unless he is dealing with people who fear his anger. 
Even so, permanent leadership cannot as a rule be maintained 
through an attitude that causes others to be afraid. 

Fear——Fear thoughts sap the strength of the will. The 
pessimist, the man who is constantly doubting himself, who 
hesitates because the possible dangers in a certain course of 
procedure occupy his thoughts completely, becomes the victim 
of a paralyzed will. The possible dangers must be looked 
in the face—but fearlessly. A courageous man may decide 
not to do a certain thing, because he sees danger that must 
be avoided—not because he is afraid, but because it is common 
sense to avoid them if they can be avoided without undue 
sacrifice. But he faces the odds, whatever they may be, if 
they must be overcome to succeed. Unlike the man whose 
heart is full of fear, the man of courage sees the possibility 
of success. His mind is full of success thoughts, not of 
thoughts of failure; he sees advantages in their true propor- 
tions and does not magnify disadvantages. 

The salesman who has fits of blues, periods of mental 
depression, is giving way to fear thoughts that will surely 
undermine his will and may eventually unfit him for succeed- 
ing at anything. Many persons’ lives are made wretched 
because they are constantly fearing that some calamity may 
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happen. They fear that the house will burn; that the fruit 
will be destroyed by frost, and when the trees are loaded with 
fruit they fear it will be ruined by insects; they fear the 
dry weather will ruin the crops and when the rain comes they 
fear it will be too wet. Not only are such people unhappy 
themselves, they also take the joy out of life for their families 
and associates. 


HABIT 


6. Influence of Habit—Habits are formed by repetition. 
A thing becomes easier the oftener it is done, until it is second 
nature and is performed without the slightest conscious effort. 
People walk, talk, and work, with no effort of will. Habit 
makes one go through certain emotions automatically; habit 
enables a person to take shorthand notes with great speed. A 
change takes place in the nerve cells each time we think. 
Just as a stream cuts and files its way down through the 
rocks, just so does a habit tend to make a path in the plastic 
brain; and the longer the habit is continued, the deeper 
becomes the path. 

When a habit is formed, to do the thing is easier than 
to omit doing it; otherwise practice would not make perfect. 
Habit very early becomes a part of man’s life. All through 
life it guides him; in fact, it may be truthfully said that man 
is a bundle of habits. Carlyle has truly said: “Habit is the 
deepest law of human nature. It is our supreme strength, 
if also, in certain circumstances, our miserablest weakness.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes used to say: “Habit is a labor- 
saving invention that enables a man to get along with less 
fuel.” Habit is one of the greatest blessings a man can have, 
for it enables him to perform a great deal of his daily labors 
without conscious attention, leaving his mind free for the 
things that demand voluntary attention. The best thing about 
habit is that a man may cultivate good habits, such as the 
study habit, the happiness habit, the habit of thoroughness, 
etc., until these things become part of his character; then to 
be studious, energetic, happy, thorough, etc., is easier than 
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to be indolent, pessimistic, or lax, and one’s work is done 
with a speed and results that astonish other men. More 
fortunate still, when the life is well filled with useful habits 
and the energies are turned into good channels there is little 
room for evil habits and less temptation to acquire them. 
The adage about mischief and crime being only misdirected 
energy has much sound sense in it. 


%. Importance of Useful Mental Habits——Correct physical 
habits, such as correct carriage, correct speech, and good man- 
ners are acquired in early youth. Mental habits are formed 
ordinarily in the period between twenty and thirty. If the 
physical habits are right, all the energy can be directed toward 
the right mental habits. A very important point in educa- 
tion is that our mental habits should lead to greater effec- 
tiveness with less effort. 

One of the first habits to fix is that of self-development. 
If the memory is to be improved, a consistent plan must be 
followed every day of the week. The will power must be 
exercised to carry out this determination to make the effort. 
If a person’s mind is unimaginative and barren, this defect can 
be overcome by a consistent course of reading and lectures. 

If a person’s observing powers are poor, he must con- 
scientiously keep his eyes open. He must plan definitely to 
make a series of some sort of observations each day. So 
long as a good habit of observation is started, the kind of 
observation is at first immaterial. The person should become 
interested in some phase of science, business, or philosophy. 
The more he observes, the more facts he acquires, and the 
larger the volume of facts, the greater will become the observ- 
ing powers. 

The mind is capable of far greater exertion than most 
people imagine. Besides sleep, it needs only occasional change 
to overcome weariness. Everybody means to do certain things 
later on when he has more time; but he keeps putting them 
off indefinitely. He forgets that the mind must be exercised 
regularly all along. If this rule is not heeded, mental stagna- 
tion eventually supervenes. If people would only begin at 
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once upon the great things they are reserving for the future, 
what wonders they could accomplish through the law of habit! 

When he understands the power of habit for evil or good, 
a man should uproot his evil habits and cultivate good ones 
instead. This assertion is not mere preaching; it is sound 
business advice. No man can obtain what he is entitled to 
get out of business life when he is hampered with evil habits 
that dissipate his attention and his energies. While the man 
who has allowed a faulty habit to cut its channel deep in 
his mind may know of its existence, that knowledge is not 
enough. He must shake off the habit by the same means 
that he acquired it; that is, by properly directed repetition 
of the better thing that is to replace the injurious habit. The 
man who has spent an idle youth can, by constant work, 
develop the habit of industry. The ill-tempered man can 
develop a better temper by constant repetition of forced good 
humor, which finally will become a habit. The man who 
has allowed vulgar habits of address to become fixed upon 
him can, by constant repetition, bring himself up to a good 
standard. Constant repetition makes the change. Habit 
works just as strongly for the individual as against him. 
Patience is required in uprooting and forming habits. Six 
months, a year, or several years should not be grudged in 
the overcoming of a faulty habit and the acquisition of a 
good one. 

In so far as men are all bundles of habits, they should 
aim at those that will make them most efficient. Just as 
people become experts in certain lines of science or business 
by the separate and successive hours of correct work, so 
they become failures by the separate and successive hours 
of wrong habits. No act is, strictly speaking, entirely wiped 
out; so every act, whether good or bad, large or small, has 
a part in character formation. Consequently each day men 
are shaping their destinies according to the kind of habits 
they form. The indifferent man is helping to make a habit 
of unfinished endeavor. The worst effect of allowing an 
opportunity to escape is that a bad habit is started. The 
next opportunity will be more likely to go by unheeded. Each 
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day diminishes a man’s possibilities, and each day lessens 
his chance to make a different brain path. The nervous 
system becomes more fixed as he grows older and he cannot 
make a new nervous system. He cannot live his life over 
again. 

The best effect of starting a good new habit and keeping 
up continued effort is that the very faculty of effort itself 
will accomplish other things not at first considered. An 
unobserving mind can become a mind full, imaginative, and 
resourceful. A hesitating will may become strong and deter- 
mined. A person not blessed with good manners may become 
truly courteous. Just as surely as day follows night, the 
mind will expand and develop if exercised regularly and 
systematically, and when the crucial test comes as to the 
ability to undertake the great things in life, good mental 
habits will have fixed a man’s life upon a rock that will 
withstand a figurative deluge. 


8. Maxims of Habit—A few general rules are to be 
observed that will help in forming a new habit. When trying 
to acquire the habit of concentrated attention to some problem 
at hand, all distractions that will divert the mind must be 
eliminated and a condition assumed that will favor concen- 
tration. This rule will apply to every new and desired habit. 
The student should go where no one will talk to him or inter- 
fere with his determination. He should first relax mentally 
and then buckle down to his problem. 

The mind must not be allowed to wander for one moment. 
Any outside thought that may come up, such as the picnic 
tomorrow or the play tonight, must be banished at once. No 
matter if the student must make dozens of attempts to return 
to the subject his mind is struggling with, he must persevere. 
No exception must occur until the new habit is fixed. The 
same course must be followed when trying to develop good 
common sense or self-control. The student must force his 
attention back to his aim until he falls easily into the habit 
of common sense and self-control. If he is deficient in rea- 
soning, he must go over each step of his problem repeatedly. 
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He will not jump at conclusions if he has gained the necessary 
mental poise. ~ 

To start on a new habit is not always easy, but the one 
inevitable rule is to start at once. Advantage should be taken 
of the first chance to form a new habit. The way to correct 
lack of concentration is to keep the wits from wool-gathering. 
The student may begin at once, by concentrating on this 
textbook. The way to form a habit of accuracy is to be 
accurate now. The way to develop a purpose is to acquire 
some purpose right now. 


9. Franklin’s Method of Habit Formation. — Benjamin 
Franklin, inventor, statesman, writer, publisher and economist, 
relates in his autobiography that early in his life he decided 
to make a definite venture at arriving at moral perfection. He 
made a list of thirteen virtues, allotting a page to each. Under 
each virtue he wrote a precept that gave it fuller meaning. 
Then he practiced each one for a certain length of time. He 
ruled the pages into spaces and checked off each day some 
particular fault that he had not overcome to his satisfaction. 
He says that he carried out this personal examination for 
years. In order to do the work thoroughly he decided to 
attempt each virtue in the order of its importance—one at a 
time. He began with temperance, which included the moderat- 
ing of every pleasure or inclination to develop undesirable 
habits, because temperance “tends to procure that coolness and 
clearness of head that is so necessary where constant vigilance 
is to be kept up aud guard maintained against the unremitting 
attraction of ancient habits and the force of perpetual tempta- 
tions.” 

The other virtues practiced in succession by Franklin were 
silence, order, resolution, frugality, industry, sincerity, justice, 
moderation, cleanliness, tranquility, chastity, humility. For 
the precept order he followed a little scheme of employing 
his time each day. From five to seven each morning he spent 
in bodily personal attention, saying a short prayer, thinking 
over the day’s business and resolutions, studying, and break- 
fasting. From eight till twelve he worked at his trade. From 
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twelve to one he read or overlooked his accounts and dined. 
From two to five he worked at his trade. The rest of the 
evening until ten he spent in music, or diversion of some 
sort. This time was used also to put things in their places, 
and the last thing before retiring was the examination of the 
day. At the age of seventy-nine, he ascribed his health to 
temperance; the acquisition of his fortune to industry and 
frugality ; the confidence of his country to sincerity and justice. 


MEMORY 


IMPORTANCE OF A GOOD MEMORY 


10. The value to a salesman of a good memory is so 
obvious that it would be superfluous to present an extended 
argument in favor of memory training. It is sufficient to 
note that the salesman who remembers his customers’ names 
and faces, the facts about the goods, or service, he is selling, 
the circumstances of previous interviews or sales, the rules 
of the house he represents, the principles and methods of 
correct salesmanship, as well as many other things that pertain 
directly, or indirectly, to his work, has a great advantage 
over the salesman who is notorious for having a poor memory. 

Any person of average intelligence can have a good memory. 
But most persons’ memories are not efficient. Everybody 
remembers certain things easily, but finds it hard to recall 
others. The things we remember easily are those in which 
we are most interested and those which have, for some rea- 
son, made deep impressions upon our minds. ; 

Fortunately, the person who has a poor memory is not 
without hope of improving his ability to recall past thoughts 
and events; and it is the purpose here to outline briefly how 
a person can strengthen his memory. 
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CONTROL OF THE SENSES 


11. There are certain fundamental principles that under- 
lie the operation and the action of the memory which must 
be considered in memory improvement. There are two dis- 
tinct processes in remembering. First, there must be an 
impression made upon the mind. Then, one must have the 
ability to recall the impression at will. These two things 
must always take place in memory, and the problem of 
memory training is to know how to accomplish these two 
things. 

We have five contacts with the outside world. These we 
call the five senses—sight, hearing, taste, smell, and touch. 
The nerves through which we receive impressions go to cer- 
tain brain centers, and there record the various impressions 
they receive. Then we have memory of these things accord- 
ing to the avenue through which we received the impression, 
the memory of how an object looked, tasted, smelled, sounded, 
or felt. 

We have control over these senses to a very marked degree, 
though it is a fact that the great majority of people have 
not cultivated that control as they might. One illustration 
of how one may develop and control the senses is noted in 
the case of the blind; it is often remarked that the fingers 
become eyes for the person who does not see; that is, the 
memory of sense impressions is highly developed. The same 
is true of the deaf person who has to depend upon the eyes 
so largely. Many impressions which the person with good 
hearing gets through the ears, the deaf must get through the 
eyes. 

Every person who has a good memory uses three principles, 
even though he may be entirely unaware of their existence. 
These principles are (1) attention, (2) repetition, and (3) 
association. 
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ATTENTION 


12. Importance of Strict Attention —It is necessary that 
we concentrate and focus the mind upon the things we wish 
to remember. The mind might be likened to the sensitized 
photographic plate upon which impressions are made. As a 
good or poor light causes clear or obscure impressions to be 
made upon the photographic plate, so too the impressions 
made upon the mind are clear or indistinct, according as one 
is attentive or inattentive in his observations. 

In emphasizing the importance of attention in remember- 
ing names, an expert in memory training related a case of 
an elderly man, a blacksmith, who came to him and asked if 
there were any simple rules that he might follow that would 
help him in remembering the names of the people he met. 


The expert said: “I told him that it should be possible for 
him to remember other names if he could remember his own 


name, his children’s names, his neighbors’ names, etc. He said 
that he had a good memory for faces, and was noted for his 
ability to remember the password and the ritual of his lodge. 
Then I said, ‘All right, that is as much as we need to know; 
why is it that you remember these things and cannot remember 
some others?’ Finally, I made it clear to him that the chief 
reason for his failure was the lack of attention, and all that 
he had to do in remembering names was to apply the same 
principle that he applied in the lodge. When the password 
was given to him his whole attention was directed upon that. 
He heard that word whispered in his ear, and nothing else. 
He was all attention; he knew that it would not do for him 
to forget this word. So, all unconscious of the fact that he 
was employing a great principle, he banished all other thoughts 
for the time and planted this one word in his mind; conse- 
quently it was a very easy matter for him to recall it at 
any time; then he repeated it, over and over again, each time 
deepening the impression upon his mind until he could not 
have forgotten it if he wished. 

“But how about the name of the salesman he met the next 
morning? The man introduced himself as Mr. King. The 
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name was spoken much more clearly than had been the pass- 
word the night before, but our friend did not pay attention; 
he extended his hand and said, ‘Glad to meet you; this is a 
fine day, isn’t it?’ The fact is, he never allowed the name 
to make the slightest impression upon his mind; it was never 
in his mind at all. He did not repeat it, because he was more 
interested in the goods he was being shown. He had in mind 
price and quality rather than the salesman’s name. These 
things he remembered because he was interested in them, and 
being interested he unconsciously concentrated his mind upon 
them. If people who have poor memories will analyze their 
weakness they will find that much of their trouble results 
from inattention.” 


13. Learn to See Things Vividly.—In developing atten- 
iion one should make it a point to see things clearly. The 
average American is a poor observer. We go too fast to 
see things distinctly; we merely get vague impressions. The 
result is that we remember only a small number of the things 
we see and hear. But when anything seizes our attention we 
remember it. For example, if, as we are walking along the 
street, there is an automobile accident, we observe it closely; 
we pay attention to it; we see the cars and note many details 
about them. In other words, through attention we impress 
the situation on our minds so deeply that the picture is easily 
and fully remembered. 

It is well to note in this connection that sight is the sense 
that makes the deepest impression upon the brain. Conse- 
quently we remember the things we see more readily than 
things heard, smelled, tasted, or felt. The nerves connecting 
the eye and the brain are much larger than the nerves con- 
necting the brain with the other sense organs. 


14. Visual Impressions the Most Accurate—Not only 
are the impressions made through the eye the strongest, but 
they are also the most accurate. Therefore, the salesman 
should “keep his eyes open” in reality if he wishes to improve 
his rmemory. Some people get more benefit from travel than 
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others simply because they observe more closely. Their brains 
receive clearer impressions owing to close attention; there- 
fore, they remember more readily and more accurately than 
others the scenes and events of a journey. 


15. Pay Attention to Detail—In training the memory 
visually, attention should be given to detail. Some automobile 
drivers are able to recall practically every turn in the road, 
tell of every interesting sight along the way, etc., because 
they see things in detail. An old hunter was able to glance 
at a flock of wild geese or ducks flying past, and turn his 
head away, and then count the flock simply from the picture 
he held in his mind’s eye. He saw not only the flock, but 
he saw the individual birds in the flock; in other words, he 
saw in detail. 

A salesman meeting many people should be able to remember 
them readily. People like to be remembered. They are pleased 
when one calls them by name. It is a great advantage to 
the salesman to be able to recognize each customer and address 
him by his name, but he must see the individual in detail in 
order to do this. Some conductors on railway trains do 
not use passenger checks to tab their passengers; they simply 
pay attention to each individual passenger, and then put him 
off at the proper station. 

Regardless of the channel through which the impression 
comes to the brain, the same principle of attention should be 
applied as with the things we see. A person should pay atten- 
tion to the things he hears, if he wishes to recall them. If 
he does not pay attention to the name of the person to whom 
he is introduced, he cannot remember it. When he hears 
something he wishes to remember, he should paint a mental 
picture of it—see it in his mind. When a speaker describes 
a thing or place that the listener wishes to remember, he 
must pay close attention to it and impress the picture upon 
his mind; that is, the picture that he forms through the 
speaker’s description. 

We remember unusual things because we pay attention to 
them. It is an uncommon thing to meet a man on the street 
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dressed in white in the winter time. The great majority of 
the people we see at that time of year are dressed in dark 
clothes; so we would unconsciously pay attention to the indi- 
- vidual dressed in white or any unusual color. Since we auto- 
matically pay attention to unusual things, we can often 
remember ordinary things or events by noting closely some 
characteristic or circumstance about them which is in itself 
out of the ordinary. We meet a person of usual height, 
weight, appearance, dress, etc.; but he may have a wart on 
his face, may wear a red tie, may have very blue eyes, or 
in some small detail stand out in our mind as different from 
other people. Only close observation will enable us, however, 
to pick out such details as aids to the memory. 


REPETITION 


16. Repetition Fixes the Impression.—The second prin- 
ciple of memory is repetition. Things repeatedly seen, heard, 
spoken, felt, or tasted are more easily remembered than 
things that have stimulated a sense organ only once. Repeti- 
tion deepens the impression made upon the brain. The impres- 
sion becomes more deeply fixed, as a nail struck several times 
becomes more deeply imbedded in the wood than it would be 
if it were struck only once. 

A person never forgets his own name, the name of the 
town in which he lives, the name of his close friend or, in 
fact, of any other things with which he is thoroughly familiar, 
because by repetition they have become deeply imbedded in 
his mind. 

If it is desired to remember a name, the following will 
be found helpful: First concentrate on it—pay close atten- 
tion to it; then repeat it in your mind, repeat it aloud so 
that you may hear it through your own voice and so that 
your lips and throat muscles may get the “feel” of it. Then 
it will often be found helpful to spell it. If it is an unusual 
name, ask how it is spelled. Hearing a person speak his own 
name makes an impression on your mind; hearing some one 
else repeat it deepens the impression; then if you speak the 
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name yourself, you make the impression deeper still. The 
impression will also be stronger if you write the name. 


1%. Recalling Happenings of the Day.—In developing 
memory, and mental strength in general, it will be found 
helpful occasionally to stop and recall voluntarily things in 
their logical order. Some of the people of ancient times 
practiced a system of mind training that was very effective, 
but it fell into disuse largely because of printing and modern 
conveniences, which relieved the mind of much of its burden. 

It was a form of repetition. The child was taught to 
recite the whole day’s work. L[very little detail of the day 
was brought out, then the events of the past week and month 
and year were recalled; and in this way the ancient history 
was carried in the minds of the people. Some of our great 
men practiced this same system; Thurlow Weed practiced it 
for 40 years, and became noted for his wonderful memory. 
He was so accurate in every detail that no one would ques- 
tion his statements, even in regard to intricate business mat- 
ters; and he said that it all developed from his custom of 
going over the day’s work in the evening. Beginning with 
his breakfast, he mentally recited every step during the day, 
thinking of the letters received at the office, their contents, 
what was said in answer, the people who called at his office, 
their errands, and all the happenings of the day. Soon he 
was able to skip over the minor points and center his mind 
on the chief element of each transaction without burdening 
himself with the minor points. 

In practicing this system of recalling things a person should 
begin with himself. It is a good idea to throw everything 
off the mind just before retiring at night by sitting down, 
relaxing, and then calling in review before the mind’s eye 
everything that has happened during the day. This may be 
done as follows: Begin with the first thought that entered 
the mind in the morning. Think what you did first after you 
awoke. What did you do before breakfast? What did you 
have for breakfast? What was the first item in the morn- 
ing paper to catch your eye? What did you do immediately 
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after breakfast? Whom did you see on your way to your 
place of business? Did you talk to any one? If so, what 
was the subject of conversation? What was the first thing 
you did upon entering your office? When did you go to 
lunch? Did you have company? 

Continue the review throughout the day, right up to the 
last moment. You will doubtless be surprised if you have 
never done this to find how readily you recall very minor 
happenings after you have practiced this kind of concentra- 
tion a little while. 

On this. point a store manager who conducted a training 
class for his salesman, said: “I have followed the practice ia 
training retail salesmen of asking a clerk all about a certain 
customer he had waited on sometime during the day, and get- 
ting him to tell me as much as possible about the customer, 
and any noticeable characteristics he possessed; about the 
transaction—the goods he bought, the quality, amount, price, 
and the whole setting of the sale. The salesman would care- 
fully note the customer he was waiting on just because he 
knew that I might ask him something about it later, and 
consequently he showed a surprising improvement in his work.” 


ASSOCIATION 


18. The “Hitching Post” of Memory.—When a certain 
thing comes to the mind the tendency is to think of some- 
thing connected with it. The first word of a line of poetry 
suggests the next. The words of a song suggest the music; 
the music suggests the words. This association of ideas is 
the third principle of memory training. For illustration, and 
for emphasis, association is sometimes spoken of as_ the 
“hitching-post’”’ of memory, because through association we 
tie things together. The operation of this principle is notice- 
able in the working of the memory of the elderly person. 
Go to the old grandmother, 85 years of age, and ask her 
when a certain event with which she is supposed to be familiar 
happened. It may have been a half century or more ago; 
but the chances are she will have “hitching-posts” along the 
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way to which she has tied things that enable her to recall 
the event accurately. She will likely start by saying, “Well, 
now let me see. John was born on a certain date, or that 
was just before the year of the big flood,” etc. 

We associate things in three ways; namely, (a) by likeness, 
(b) by contrast, (¢) by concurrence. 


19. Likeness.—We associate readily things that are alike 
or have a common characteristic; as, rich man—Rockefeller ; 
wise man—Solomon. We remember a stranger because he 
resembles, in some way, a friend or an acquaintance; he has 
the same complexion, build or mannerisms. His name may 
be associated with some peculiarity of the man himself. A 
very tall man by the name of Gear could be remembered by 
thinking of him as high Gear. A man of dark complexion by 
the name of Brown could be associated with his dark skin. 
A person by the name of Carroll could be put down as a 
possible singer (of carols) and remembered in that way. One 
by the name of Stanley could be thought of as one who is 
a great traveler, and by association with the name of the 
explorer, Stanley. It is not enough for us to know that 
this is true, but we must train the mind to grasp and apply 
these things of its own accord. This comes by practice. We 
should look for similarities between the new thing and some- 
thing already familiar, as an aid in recalling people and objects, 
places, and dates. 


20. Centrast.—We associate things by contrast; as, hot- 
cold, rich-poor. We think of the short man in contrast with 
the tall, the fat with the lean, the old with the young, the 
mechanic with the business man. We see an automobile pass 
our door and think of its being like our own, but of a dif- 
ferent color. We must learn to apply these contrasts—make 
them work for our own mind, have them at command. 


21. Concurrence.—The third attribute of association is 
concurrence. On thinking of rough rider, the mind immedi- 
ately flashes to Roosevelt; the thought of San Juan Hill brings 
up rough rider, and then president; on thinking of White 
House, a whole train of thoughts are awakened. Columbus 
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brings to mind America. The United States flag displayed 
from the top of a building makes one think of Washington, 
of the Fourth of July, of the minute men, of the British 
soldiers, perhaps of. Mount Vernon and the Potomac River, 
and so on; Wellington and Napoleon recall Waterloo, by the 
concurrence. The same process can be applied to our own 
surroundings and to our business. Our minds should be able 
to flash before us the thoughts of a certain customer, in rela- 
tion to his business or a particular event. These should lead 
to a special suit of clothes or farm implement or barrel of 
sugar that he bought. A man’s name should recall other 
things and give a clew to the whole situation in dealing with 
him again. 


ACCURACY OF MEMORY 


22. Many persons say that they have a good memory, 
but it is slow-and they always must have time to think in 
order to be absolutely sure of a thing. But such a memory 
is of comparatively little practical value to one engaged in 
business where the principles of leadership must be applied, 
as in selling. 

The salesman’s memory should always be both quick and 
accurate; and the person who finds that his memory is inclined 
to be slow and inaccurate will find that he can overcome the 
weakness, at least to a very great extent, by exercising care, 
that is, close attention, in his thinking. An inaccurate memory 
is usually the result of carelessness or indifference upon the 
part of the individual in securing mental impressions. When 
you meet a person who says, “I think thus and so, but now 
I really am not sure about it,” you are usually correct in 
suspecting that such a person is not careful in his thinking. 
Such persons may be able to get things straight in their minds 
after thinking a while, but they always lack vim and snap. 
In short, they lack the kind of impressiveness that a clear, 
quick, accurate memory gives. Thinking of a big black dog 
makes a deeper impression upon the mind than merely think- 
ing of a dog, and the memory is more accurate in recalling 
the object. 
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Many salesmen make the mistake of speaking of their goods 
as “things” or “stuff.” Every piece of merchandise, every 
article handled by the salesman, has a name and the salesman 
strengthens himself, and deepens the impression made upon 
the mind of the customer, when he uses exact terms in pre- 
senting his proposition. The law of memory operates in the 
case of the customer just as it does with the salesman; and 
the salesman should always endeavor to make an impression 
upon the mind of the customer that will be both favorable 
and lasting. 


POINTS TO OBSERVE IN MEMORY TRAINING 


23. The following points should be kept in mind in con- 
nection with memory training: 

1. A person should store his mind with the greatest 
possible number of good. and useful things. He should 
observe everything attentively. 

2. The mind should be trained to remember, or recall, 
things at command with the greatest possible accuracy and 
rapidity, and with the least possible effort. 

3. A certain amount of mechanical drill is necessary in 
memorizing. A lesson must be gone over repeatedly until it 
is recalled easily. Facts of importance that must be on the 
tip of the tongue must be repeated at intervals until they 
come almost automatically to mind when needed. 

4. The less the effort required to remember, the greater 
will be the individual’s power of leadership, as the greater 
will be the time that can be utilized in advance thinking. 

5. The greater the accuracy and certainty of the memory 
the less the chance of failure—and the less chance of failure 
the greater the chance of success. 

6. The memorizing of a certain thing is best distributed 
over a number of attempts on succeeding days. The drill 
should be extended over a long, rather than a short, period 
of time. In this way it will be more thoroughly retained. 

7. To retain a thing for a long period, it is necessary, 
first, to concentrate on it thoroughly and recall it often until 
it is permanently fixed in the memory. 
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8. All possible helps should be utilized. The student may 
repeat his data to himself, may repeat them aloud, may discuss 
them with others, and may commit them to writing. 

It is a wonderful thing to have a memory so well trained 
that one can, as it were, press the button and have this servant 
before him instantaneously with the object he wants. And 
this is possible, and practical, too, for the average person. 
The laws of memory are positive and not difficult to master. 
If a person’s memory is not good he should at once begin to 
put into practice these simple principles which will enable 
him to increase his power of memory. This power is espe- 
cially effective in one’s work as a salesman. 


ABILITY TO TALK 


GOOD GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 


24. The successful salesman must be able to talk well, 
but at the same time he should be careful not to say too 
much. Everything he says should be to some purpose. Mere 
chattering does not win orders; there should be a real mes- 
sage behind the talk, which must be clear cut and to the 
point. The man who believes in his work and primes him- 
self with an enthusiastic knowledge of it is not likely to have 
serious difficulty in talking interestingly and convincingly. But 
he can always talk more smoothly and to the point when 
he has gone over the ground beforehand. 

A salesman to be a good talker has need of a greater stock 
in trade than knowledge of his proposition. To grow up to 
his full measure of effectiveness and to command respect and 
confidence, he must keep himself well informed by the reading 
of a carefully selected list of good newspapers, magazines, 
and books. Nowadays the literature of business is growing 
rapidly in volume. Business topics are discussed in many 
magazines of general circulation, while publications especially 
devoted to various kinds of business are increasing in number, 
influence, and interest. Many books on various business sub- 
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jects are published every year, and a wealth of worthwhile 
information is readily available to the salesman who desires 
to keep in touch with the latest thought in business and in 
his particular field of selling. Records of the Library of 
Congress show that up to 1900 only eleven books on Sales- 
manship had been published in this country, but in the next 
25 years over 400 books on Salesmanship were published, 
and during the past few years they have been coming out at 
the rate of more than fifty books a year. 

A salesman who is equipped with a fund of general 
knowledge is often able in the course of a business talk to 
advance some point that is new to the other. We are likely 
to think of the things we know as common, but when we 
hear a thing that we do not know, we think of the person 
who told us as being above the ordinary, and accordingly we 
find it easy to repose confidence in him. We are always 
attracted by the fascinating stories told by the traveler; he 
is able to tell us things we do not know. The salesman should 
remember this and, the next time he is selling something, 
should make it a point to tell the customer something that 
he does not know about it. This will give him confidence 
in the salesman’s ability to advise him. He is a poor sales- 
man who, selling steam shovels, does not keep informed on 
the biggest news of the engineering world, who will look 
blank when some one speaks of certain notable features of 
the Panama Canal or of a celebrated subway work under 
progress. One solicitor for an engineering magazine, before 
making his calls, regularly obtains from the editors of his 
publication information on the developments and opportunities 
in certain lines. As he reads a certain amount of industrial 
news constantly, so as to be on common ground with the 
technical men he meets, he is able to command their confidence. 
The cash-register and the adding-machine salesman must be 
well informed on modern business systems. The drug sales- 
man must know the latest developments in drug markets and 


legislation. 
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CONSIDERING THE LISTENER’S VIEWPOINT 


25. Interest in Person Addressed.—Naturally, the sales- 
man’s primary object is to be able to talk well on his own 
subject, and yet no man ever became a good talker without 
training himself to talk on subjects that are of interest to 
others and to take an interest in other men’s affairs. Good 
conversation can never be a one-sided affair, and confidence 
is gained by a proper consideration of the other man taking 
part in the interchange of thoughts and opinions. A good 
salesman makes it his business to find out what his prospect 
is most interested in and he keeps these interests prominent 
in the conversation. Many of his remarks are in the form 
of questions—questions that do not antagonize nor show undue 
curiosity, but that stimulate the listener to indicate fully his 
needs and problems. The good salesman realizes that he 
cannot win the confidence of those whom he addresses unless 
he considers their point of view and adapts his canvass to 
that point of view. Many salesmen can credit a big order 
to their ability to discover a man’s interests and to talk to 
him about them. The man who lacks a real interest in his 
customer’s affairs, who pretends to be interested only in order 
to secure attention for himself will sooner or later reveal his 
insincerity. The salesman cannot achieve lasting success as 
long as he is selfish in his thinking and talking. 


26. Ability to Listen Well—Every salesman knows how 
he feels when another man rudely interrupts his conversation 
and shows that he gives little consideration to what others 
say. Let him, therefore, carefully guard against such disre- 
gard of his prospect’s feelings and remember that the ability 
to talk well includes the quality of being a good listener. 

The salesman in his enthusiam regarding the merits of his 
proposition should bear in mind that talking too aggressively 
will bore the prospect. So instead of airing his opinions with 
a long uninterrupted discussion of his goods, the tactful sales- 
man says a few sentences and then gives the person addressed 
an opportunity to talk. This will not only be taken as a 
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compliment by the prospect but will readily give the salesman 
a chance to direct his own reply properly, provided he has 
listened courteously and attentively. When a prospect has 
a good chance to express his ideas he will give some hint 
to the salesman as to the proper arguments to use and how 
to present them so that they will be in accord with the think- 
ing habits of the prospect. If the prospect talks quickly, 
uses few words and shows the ability to absorb a point readily, 
naturally the salesman gives his canvass in concise form 
along the lines in which the prospect displays interest. On the 
other hand, it may be found that the prospect is a slow 
thinker and requires a detailed description of the goods. Or 
the salesman may be canvassing a farmer who is not familiar 
with the same general forms of expression as the college 
professor, the doctor, or the lawyer. In order to make his 
conversation most effective the salesman should know much 
about the people he meets in order to select words and expres- 
sions that appeal to them. Therefore he should encourage 
the prospect to take part in the conversation, and remember 
that a good talker is a good listener, and a good conversation 
is a mutual exchange of opinions, not a monologue. 


THE ART OF TACTFUL PERSUASION 


2%. In talking business it must be borne in mind that 
one can rarely win another, that is, cause him to change an 
opinion, by direct argument with him. It is necessary to 
agree first with him on at least one point, and then gradually 
lead him to one’s own way of thinking. As one sales manager 
expresses it, “You lock arms with your prospect instead of 
locking horns with him.”” For example, if the salesman wants 
a man to walk east with him, but the man wants to walk 
west, the salesman should not knock him down and drag him 
east. Instead he should lock arms with him and walk west 
with him a block, then turn the corner north or south, and 
after a while swing around the corner to the east. Before 
the man realizes it he is walking the salesman’s way. To illustrate 
the operation of this principle suppose a prospect who is 
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considering the purchase of a real-estate bond says that rentals 
are going down, and therefore real-estate bonds don’t look 
like a very good investment. Instead of directly opposing 
his argument, the salesman could say, “Yes, that may be true 
in some cases. I know of one instance where office-building 
rentals have been reduced 10 per cent. but the margin of 
income over the amount necessary to pay interest on these 
bonds is so great.that even if rentals are reduced, the interest 
is always sure to be paid promptly, and so the desirability 
of these bonds is not lessened.” In this way the salesman 
has succeeded in meeting the prospect’s objection without 
directly opposing his point of view. 

The secret of ability to win and lead others by the personal 
appeal, is in the ability to employ tact in approaching these 
feelings, prejudices, and opinions. It is like steering a boat 
around a dangerous point; it is easily done when one knows 
just where the point is, but if the captain is not experienced 
he is apt to run squarely against the obstacle that is just 
below the surface. So in conversation if one can draw the 
other out just enough to show where the shallow places and 
the rocks are one can easily avoid them. 


GOOD ENGLISH 


28. Importance of Correct Speech.—In the section entitled 
The Salesman’s Language there is a detailed discussion of 
common errors in speech, of the study of words, and of 
clearness, force, and harmony—the fundamental qualities of 
a good style of expression. This section should be used 
constantly for reference purposes. 

Nothing is so quickly noticed in the general expression of 
a stranger, by the cultured person, as incorrect English; so 
common errors in grammar should be studiously guarded 
against by any one who hopes to become an effective talker. 
If a salesman says “them things” for “those things,” “hain’t” 
for “is not,” “ain’t worth nothing” for “is not worth any- 
thing,” some of the persons he talks to will be very unfavor- 
ably impressed. A great deal of nonsense is talked about the 
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needlessness of using good English. It is true that in some 
instances a man may make grammatical blunders without loss 
to himself, but it is certain that he is never helped by them 
and that in some lines of work errors of speech are a real 
hindrance. If one is not absolutely certain of the exact mean- 
ing and of the correct pronunciation of a word, it is better 
by far not to use it. However, every salesman should make 
a constant effort to improve his vocabulary. A little review 
will enable him to weed out the common errors and thus make 
him more at ease when talking to educated people. Good read- 
ing does much toward improving one’s store of language and 
teaching the correct use of words. Association with good 
talkers also helps. The dictionary should be freely used in 
looking up the meaning and pronunciation of words. Every 
word added to the vocabulary serves either to increase one’s 
range of thought, or to improve one’s power of expression. 

It is well for a person to question himself on this point 
and learn just how broad and flexible a vocabulary he has. 
If he were describing a piece of goods of any kind, is he 
sure that he could use the proper words in every case? If 
he were describing a building, could he use the correct archi- 
tectural terms? Could he distinguish between a tower and a 
minaret and a turret? If he were talking about a ship could 
he express his thoughts intelligently? Or if he were conversing 
on any one of a hundred subjects that he might mention, 
could he use just the right words in expressing the thoughts 
he might wish to convey? 


29. Cautions as to the Use of Words.—In regard to the 
use of words, it is well to offer a few cautions: 

1. Avoid unfamiliar words. Always try to express your 
thoughts in the everyday vocabulary of the average man. This 
to a great extent is the secret of the success of eminent lec- 
turers and orators, popular short-story writers and successful 
politicians. A careful study of great speeches, like Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address, shows that their strength lies largely in 
the use of plain unpretentious words, easily understood by 
any one with an ordinary education. 
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2. Avoid the use of localisms. Localisms are words used 
in certain localities only, and therefore not understood, or 
differently understood, in other localities. Under this head 
are included words like these: Tote (carry), reckon (think), 
tuckered (tired), near (in the sense of stingy). 

3. Use the utmost discretion in the use of slang. Some 
people believe that slang ought to be avoided altogether, but 
that is a foolish idea, because some slang terms are so expres- 
sive that nothing else can take their place. For example, 
such expressions as “make good,” “get busy,” etc., which may 
be considered slang would probably be more effective in a 
selling talk than any substitutes that could be found for them. 
The proper principle to follow in the use of slang is to avoid, 
always, slang expressions that are vulgar and likely to make 
an unfavorable impression upon the listener. 

4. Avoid phrases that have been used so much that they 
ack effectiveness. Some persons who religiously avoid slang 
expressions, freely use hackneyed phrases, not realizing that 
by so doing they are not only showing mental laziness by 
using the ideas of others, but are also making their talk 
unemphatic by their lack of individuality. Some examples of 
stereotyped phrases that are commonly heard are: “As far 
as that is concerned,’ “You know,” “In the last analysis,” 
“Of course,” etc. 

5. Avoid technical terms. Technical words are such as 
are clearly understood only by persons of a single class or 
profession. Such words should be used only when it is certain 
that they will be understood by the listener. Examples of 
technical words are dielectric, anode, ampere, volt, and ohm 
(electrical terms), tort, escheat, duress, venue, and replevin 
(legal terms), quoin, pica, em, and matrix (printing terms). 


USING THE VOICE EFFECTIVELY 


30. Value of a Pleasing Voice.—lIt is obvious that one 
who is to do his work, to some extent at least, by the use of 
his voice has a distinct advantage if he has a pleasant, clear 
voice. It is not necessary to attend a school of elocution, but 
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every salesman should give attention to cultivating a pleasant 
voice. Men differ greatly in their voices. One man will be 
so loud or raspy in his conversation that he will be irritating 
to many with whom he comes in contact. The boisterous, 
rough talker is a very common type. At the other extreme 
is a man who talks so low or who mumbles so that it is difficult 
to understand him. Then there are those who talk too rapidly 
or too slowly for the best effect. 

Some are naturally gifted with voices of unusual clear- 
ness and melody. The pleasing tone of the voices of many 
actors, actresses, and public speakers is a subject of common 
comment, and is no small factor of their popularity. 

One of the greatest voice trainers of America said: “The 
ambition to have a voice that one can throw to the farthest 
corner of the greatest hall is no mean one. Truth has wings 
when a finely vibrating voice, warmed by a healthy blood flow, 
paints it with all the glorious colors of burning passion. To 
hear the fine swells of some great actor’s voice, as it grows 
with his theme is impressive, electrifying; to be that orator 
is magnificent.” 

It is well for the salesman’s success to possess in some 
degree these qualities. He can have them if he will work 
for them, and it is very essential that the salesman have 
a good voice, a voice that he can control and into which he 
can throw considerable feeling if need be. 

There are not a few instances on record showing that 
sometimes one may possess a powerful personality when the 
voice is the only redeeming feature. One of the most notable 
of these is that of the deposed Sultan of Turkey, Abdul- 
Hamid, who was noted as one of the most heartless and 
unscrupulous rulers that ever sat upon a throne; he apparently 
had no conscience and did not stop at anything to accomplish 
his desires. He was hated and feared by all who had occa- 
sion to know his power. But in spite of all his weaknesses 
and repulsive nature he possessed a remarkable voice and those 
who were close to him in his days of power say that it was 
his voice that made it possible for him to hold his throne 
as long as he did. Wicked and heartless as was this man 
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it is said that his voice possessed a pathetic quality that would 
soften the most heartless. Many an enemy has met Abdul- 
Hamid with the firm resolve to take him prisoner, but has 
been dissuaded by this wonderful quality of voice; and states- 
men who disagreed with him on policies of state invariably 
came from his presence won over to his views, though they 
knew deep down in their hearts that he was insincere in 
what he said. It was the pathos, music, rhythm, and clear- 
ness of his voice that so completely won and captivated his 
enemies and charmed his friends. It is said that toward the 
close of his career upon the throne, diplomatists from other 
nations refused to meet Abdul-Hamid face to face, but when 
it was necessary for them to transact business with him they 
did it through subordinates simply to avoid the charm of his 
voice. 


31. How to Develop the Voice—While it may not be 
possible for every person to develop a voice of unusual attrac- 
tiveness, any one, with care, can overcome decided faults. 
For example, if a man, on asking friends, finds that his fault 
is loud or harsh talking, he can take care to subdue his voice. 
At home, where there is more freedom in criticizing such 
faults, is a good place to be reminded of what needs correct- 
ing, and to practice better tones. The object should be to 
cultivate a clear, mellow tone. 

The first secret of a good voice is proper breathing. This 
means that the breath must not only be deep and full, but 
it must be properly controlled. The principal voice muscles 
in breathing are those of the abdomen; the breath should be 
forced through the oral cavity by these muscles, which force 
the diaphragm upwards. A splendid exercise to accomplish 
this consists in blowing through a quill. The power to con- 
trol the breath is one of the principal factors in proper 
breathing, and it will be noticed that, in blowing the breath 
through a quill or a pipe stem, the muscles of the abdomen 
become hard and rigid. Another very good exercise for 
strengthening these muscles lies in pronouncing the words, 
Who-Hup-Hah, making them short and in quick succession. 
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To open the throat, use the following exercise: Prolong 
the sounds E-A-O-Ah. Start on the “E” sound, open the 
mouth a little wider and continue the “A,” then make the mouth 
perfectly round and sound the “O,” and finally change to the 
“Ah.” Do not be afraid to practice these simple little exer- 
cises with earnestness. If you were to take a two years’ 
course in voice training you would be compelled to practice 
these same simple exercises every day. But as you practice 
them remember that you are doing it for a purpose. That 
purpose is to develop the organs of speech and the muscles 
that control them so that it becomes natural for them to 
act properly. 


32. Practice Speaking Distinctly.—It is not only a great 
injustice to oneself, but it is too much to ask of a customer 
to compel him continually to ask the salesman to repeat him- 
self. The salesman’s voice should be under such perfect con- 
trol that others hear clearly every word he says. If he 
speaks too fast or mumbles, he must train himself to pro- 
nounce his words more deliberately. Reading aloud is good 
practice for developing distinct pronunciation. To learn to speak 
distinctly one should practice over and over words and expres- 
sions that have a tendency to keep the throat open, and words 
that express various sentiments that one has to deal with in 
influencing people. The following exercises are helpful: 
Practice saying the word warm over and over many times 
—make it warm, make others feel the warmth of it; keep 
the throat open and make the word just as big and round 
as possible. Look into a mirror and go through the motions 
of making the word without sound. The idea is to develop 
the muscles of the throat and face until it becomes natural 
for them to form such words. 

Practice the word one. Repeat it. Give different meanings 
to it. Make it full and round as in the simple statement 
“One”; then make it again as a command quick and sharp. 

One of the greatest faults in the voice is the dropping of 
the palate; it is often inclined to hang too low and thus obstruct 
the air passage. This of course has a tendency to make the 
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voice indistinct. To overcome this, open the mouth wide and 
prolong the sound “Ah.” Don’t be afraid to make it big and 
full and free. You can practice this exercise until the throat 
becomes open and remains so; and it should be borne in mind 
that the voice cannot be clear, ringing, and magnetic unless 
this passage is open and well-formed. 

To make yourself easily understood practice such words as 
the following. Make every sound perfectly distinct; do not 
slight any part of the word. It is the ability to pronounce 
distinctly every syllable of the word that makes one easily 
understood. Do not slight your words, especially by dropping 
the last syllable or the last letter. Many people are inclined 
to blur their words by running letters and syllables together. 
But careful practice of the following words will remedy this 
defect. There are, of course, a great many words that might 
be added to this list. You can add words as they occur to you. 
Practice this list until you have thoroughly mastered every 
combination : 

Cribb’d, Bobb’d, Cribb’dst, Troubles, Bubbles, Ambl’d, 
Rumbl’d, Bright, Brow, Bridge, Nibs, Ribs. 

Kindl’d, Fiddl’d, Handl’dst, Widths, Breadths, Seas’n’d, 
Reas’n’d, Emblaz’n’st. 

Stifl’d, Mufffd, Tough’n, Rough’n, Freak, Frank, Frisk, 
Fifths, Twelfths, Lift’st. 

Sparkl’d, Circl’d, Shackl’d’st, Weak’n’d, Wields, Shields, 
Shelf’s, Gulf’s, Elm, Whelm, Realms, Films, Shalt, Quilt, 
Resolv’st, Solv’st. ~ 

Nymphs, Trumps, Prompt’st, Long, Lingering, Lengths, 
Reveng’d, Plung’d, Rant, Mint, Dimpl’d, Sharp’n’d. 

Barb, Suburb, Curb, Girds, Herds, Serge, Verge, Gorge, 
Nerves, Serves, Asks, Masques, Frisks, Shrill, Shrive, Shrunk. 

Splendor, Spleen, Grasps, Lisps, Hast, Cast, Thrill, Thrice, 
Throb, Trowel, Tremble, Received, Rav’d, Shovel’d, Driv’ls, 
Bev'ls, Ev'ls. 
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ACQUIRING AN EFFECTIVE STYLE OF 
EXPRESSION 


THE STUDY OF WORDS 


THE SALESMAN’S NEED OF GOOD DICTION 


1. A man may become a successful salesman in spite 
of the fact that the language he uses is not always gram- 
matically correct, but he wiil labor under a disadvantage. If 
he succeeds, he will succeed because he has the true sales 
instinct and knows by intuition or experience what facts and 
arguments will induce people to buy. 

The ability to use the English language correctly is not 
alone sufficient to make one a successful salesman or letter 
writer, for good ideas are more important than correct words; 
nevertheless, a man is handicapped if he is unable to use cor- 
rect English, or at least English that contains no glaring errors. 
The salesman who says “them things” for “those things” will 
be pitied for his ignorance, and the man who makes such mis- 
takes discredits himself. 

A great many common errors are made merely through 
carelessness and not because those who make them are ignorant 
of the rules of grammar or of the meaning of words. It is not 
the purpose here to deal with the fundamental principles of 
grammar, but to call attention to the errors that are most com- 
mon in conversation and correspondence; so grammatical terms 
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have been avoided as much as possible in the explanations. In 
case of difficulty in understanding the terms used, some good 
dictionary or a standard work on grammar and composition 
should be referred to. This subject is so broad and far-reaching 
that it is not to be expected that one should master this entire 
section at one reading; but it should be studied constantly. A 
little time devoted to a special point each day will enable a 
person to improve steadily as he goes about his regular work. 


INCREASING THE VOCABULARY 


2. Study Words Pertaining to the Proposition.—The best 
vocabulary is the one including the greatest number of words 
which the individual can use intelligently. Progressive sales- 
men endeavor to increase their store of words just as the 
architect increases the number of stones as he enlarges the 
plan for a building. If a salesman is to become thoroughly 
efficient he must be able to deal with big people in a big way, 
and the bigger the proposition and the bigger the people upon 
whom, he calls, the greater will be the salesman’s need of an 
extensive vocabulary. 

The salesman’s business is to sell his goods. Hence, he 
must know his goods and how to get others to want them. 
But to create a desire for them, he must explain and describe 
them, and this requires the ability to use suitable words. 

Increasing the vocabulary does not mean the mere crowd- 
ing of more words into the memory. With the increase in 
number there must be a corresponding broadening of one’s 
understanding of these words, a greater appreciation of word 
differences. : 

It is related of Mark Twain that once, on being asked where 
he had been after an absence of several hours, he replied, “I’ve 
been hunting for a word, and I found it, too.” Mark Twain 
had many words in his vocabulary, but when he wanted to 
express a certain meaning, if he did not find the right word 
in his vocabulary, he hunted up the proper word, and there 
is no question about his having successfully sold his goods 
to the world. 
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Perhaps the salesman’s need of an appropriate word is not 
often such that would be justified in spending several hours 
in searching for it; but it is certain that every person that 
makes his living by talking to people, as the salesman must, 
should make a constant effort to increase his vocabulary if he 
expects to get the best results from his work and to have the 
pleasure in it that he should have. 

Many people suffer from poverty of language. Elegant, 
splendid, clever, awful, horrid are used to signify—they really 
do not express—approval or disapproval of everything. But 
such persons are unmindful of the fact that there lies within 
their easy reach a wealth of words, a reserve that can never 
be depleted. 

We think in words; an object is meaningless to us until we 
have a word to describe it. Let any one who doubts this state- 
ment stop right now and try to think without the use of words. 
He will find that he is utterly lost. A word is simply a pic- 
ture of the thought element, then the sentence becomes a 
picture of the complete thought. Before a person can give 
his best thought to a thing he must understand words that 
describe the thing. Many careless salesmen allow themselves 
to fall into the habit of using meaningless expressions in try- 
ing to interest people in their goods. Saying, “Here is a 
splendid thing,” does not describe anything. Such an expres- 
sion should never be used by the salesman, as it is a mark 
either of rank carelessness or of ignorance on his part. One 
of the leading authorities on the subject of words, says, “It is 
not enough to know the simple, superficial meaning of a 
word. Remember, words are among the sharpest, strongest, 
and surest weapons which you control in the battle of life. 
Know them well, then. Dig deep down for their exact mean- 
ing and make a careful examination of the pedigree of each.” 


3. Use Short Words.—The most popular public speakers 
invariably use short, common words, words that are quickly 
grasped and easily understood by the average mind. Every 
syllable added to a word makes its effective use more dif- 
ficult; the longer a word the harder one must think to get 
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its meaning. The salesman is interested in having people 
upon whom he calls get his meaning with as little effort as 
possible. Therefore, he should carefully avoid long, compli- 
cated, technical words unless the nature of his proposition 
makes it necessary for him to use such words. 

No one has ever been able to find satisfactory substitutes 
for such old words as duty, home, love, good, true, work, play, 
yes, no, etc. They are so easily grasped, their meaning is so 
deeply implanted that one makes a mistake when one tries to 
substitute for them something more pretentious. It should 
not be understood that big words should never be used. But 
the word should always fit the thought. If the task is stupen- 
dous the use of the word hard is not appropriate. If the 
machine is a ponderous thing made to perform a stupendous 
task the salesman weakens his sales talk when he describes 
it as “a very heavy machine’’—the word heavy is not big 
enough. 

Then there are instances where a big word is necessary 
to express a more or less intangible thought. As for instance, 
in teaching salesmanship we sometimes use the expression 
“psychological moment” in trying to say that the proper time 
to do a certain thing has arrived. It means the right moment 
from the standpoint of the mental action. 


4. Study of Synonyms.—Synonyms are words of similar 
meaning ; such as, ask and demand, old and ancient, huge and 
large, strong and vigorous. Synonymous words never have 
exactly the same meaning. Sometimes two words have appar- 
ently the same meaning but they differ in emphasis or in 
suggestive power. 

Many words suggest more than they denote; that is, they 
call to mind ideas and feelings apart from their precise mean- 
ing. For example, the word home has associations of comfort 
and affection that are not possessed by its synonyms house 
and residence. 

Reference to a good dictionary will help to give you an 
idea of the slight shades of difference in the meanings of 
synonymous words. For instance, in the New Standard Dic- 
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tionary, under the word ability, the following synonyms are 
noted: “Aptitude, capability, capacity, cleverness, competency, 
dexterity, efficiency, expertness, faculty, power, qualification, 
readiness, skill, talent.” After this list of synonyms is the fol- 
lowing information: “Ability includes every form of power. 
Capacity is power to receive, efficiency power to do, to effect. 
Competency is equal to the occasion, readiness prompt for the 
occasion. Faculty is an inherent quality of mind or body; 
talent some special mental ability. Dexterity and skill are 
readiness and facility in action, having a special end, and are 
largely acquired. Our abilities include our natural capacity, 
faculties, and talents, with all the dexterity, skill, and readiness 
that can be acquired. LF fficiency brings all one’s ability to bear 
promptly on the thing to be done.” 

In Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, an abridged edition of 
Webster’s International Dictionary, under the word ability we 
find the following synonyms: “Capacity, talent, cleverness, 
faculty, capability, efficiency, aptitude, aptness, address, dex- 
terity, skill. Ability has reference to the active exercise of our 
faculties. It always supposes something to be done, and the 
power of doing it. Capacity has reference to the receptive 
powers. Hence it carries with it the idea of resources and 
undeveloped power.” 

These examples of the way synonyms are treated in diction- 
aries are given to show how easy it is to acquire the habit of 
precise expression. 

If you wish to make a thorough study of synonyms, you 
should have a book of synonyms. Here you will find a clearer 
and more helpful discussion of fine shades of meaning in 
the use of synonymous words than is available in most dic- 
tionaries. Among the best works of this sort are Crabbe’s 
English Synonymes and Fernald’s English Synonyms, Anto- 
nyms, and Prepositions. 

Good reading and association with people that use good 
language are important aids in developing the power of accu- 
rate expression. From childhood we learn to use words by 
hearing them used by others. While the value of a knowledge 
of grammar is not to be undervalued, it is not sufficient; but 
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to learn to use words well, one should study the best usage, 
and practice for improvement. 

The salesman should not only study words, but he should 
use them. Two college students that became dissatisfied with 
their vocabularies resolved that thereafter they would not use 
the same word in referring to two things that were in any way 
different. At the time of graduation both were noted for their 
fluency and their discriminating choice of words. 

The field from which one may glean helpful suggestions, 
words, sentences, and expressions is limitless. The salesman 
should read editorials and reviews in the best newspapers and 
magazines; here he will find the best thought of the writers 
put in a clear and forceful manner. Then our libraries are 
full of the works of great writers. Biographies, essays, 
encyclopedias, histories, technical works, fiction—all these are 
helpful in building up a broader vocabulary. 

Benjamin Franklin improved his composition by reproduc- 
ing in his own words the ideas he found in well-written articles. 
After writing the story in his own words he compared his style 
with that of the original. Thus he saw where he was weak, 
where he lacked clearness, force, and harmony in his style 
of expression. 


5. The Dictionary Habit—One of the best habits a man 
can form is that of continually consulting a good dictionary 
for the spelling of unfamiliar words, their pronunciation, and 
meaning. By so doing, he will gradually acquire a better com- 
mand of words and broaden his information generally. Very 
thorough and complete dictionaries are to be had at reason- 
able prices; India paper editions are so thin and light that 
a dictionary of several hundred pages may readily be carried 
in one’s bag without the slightest inconvenience. 

There are many slang words and hackneyed expressions 
used carelessly simply because they come easy, and effort is 
required to look up more appropriate words and expressions 
in the dictionary, or in other reference works. But it pays 
to be accurate in expression in salesmanship, and the sales- 
man is in business to make it pay. 
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ESSENTIALS OF GOOD ENGLISH 


CLEARNESS 


6. General Remarks.—Authorities are not agreed as to 
just what all the elements of good English are; in fact, there 
is considerable variance of opinion regarding style, especially 
in writing. But it is admitted that good style demands a 
number of positive qualities, and of these we wish to con- 
sider the three admittedly most important. They are: 
(1) Clearness, (2) Force, and (3) Harmony. 

In studying his proposition and in arranging his sales talk 
clearness of statement should be the salesman’s very first con- 
sideration. In fact, the primary purpose of the study of the 
commodity and the arrangement of the salient points in logical 
sequence in the sales talk is to enable the salesman to present 
his arguments in such a clear manner as to impress the pros- 
pect, and clearness of expression will always make is easier 
for the prospect to grasp the salesman’s point. 

Herbert Spencer says: “At any moment any one of us 
has just so much attention to give to the man who is address- 
ing us. Some of this attention is necessarily taken up by 
the effort of seizing what he is saying and, therefore, the less 
his manner attracts our notice, the more attention we shall 
have to bestow upon the matter. The more clearly and the 
more simply he can deliver his message, the more amply we 
can receive it.” This principle should be remembered in 
writing letters, many of which are read by people who are 
very busy, with frequent interruptions and distractions to pre- 
vent them from giving leisurely consideration to the letters they 
receive. The letter writer has certain ideas that he desires 
to impress upon the mind of the reader. If he hopes to make 
his message produce the desired effect, he must express his 
thoughts in the simplest and clearest language at his com- 
mand. 

Clearness in sentences, both oral and written, is secured 
by correct diction, the principles of which have just been dis- 
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cussed, and by observing the principles of unity and coherence. 
In written work, accurate punctuation, the rules for which are 
given in Arts. 21 to 75, is also necessary. 


%. Unity—The principle of unity requires that a sentence 
contain only one main idea. Sometimes a sentence contains 
other ideas, but if the sentence is well constructed it will be 
found that these are subordinated to the main idea. 

In endeavoring to secure unity in the sentences you write, 
observe the following cautions: 

1. Omit no words that are needed to express clearly your 
meaning. Letter writers, for the sake of brevity, are especially 
likely to omit the subject of the verb; as, Have accepted your 
offer, for We have accepted your offer. Sometimes the auxil- 
iary of the verb is omitted; as, Your catalog mailed, for Your 
catalog has been mailed. A less common error is the omission 
of the article; as, Wanted—A coachman and gardener, for 
Wanted—A coachman and a:gardener. Be cautious about 
omitting verbs that are needed to complete the meaning. He 
likes me better than you does not become clear until we repeat 
some form of the verb like. The sentence should read, He 
likes me better than he likes you, or He likes me better than 
you like me, according to the intended meaning. 

2. Do not use several sentences for ideas that belong 
together in the same sentence. For example, We naturally 
assumed that you had received the goods. They left the factory 
ten days ago. Here the thought is more clearly brought out 
by combining the two sentences in one; thus, We naturally 
assumed that you had received the goods, for they left the 
factory ten days ago. 

3. Do not combine in one sentence unrelated ideas, each of 
which belongs in a separate sentence. If you try to tell too 
much in one sentence, the main idea is hard to find. Letter 
writers, especially those who dictate their letters, are likely to 
indulge in excessively long sentences, made up of unrelated 
statements, strung together with ands and buts. For instance: 
We shipped the goods to you a week ago, and regret that you 
have not yet received them, but we shall investigate the matter 
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at once, and find out the cause for the delay, and let you 
know and we trust that no further inconvenience will result 
to you in this connection, for we always try to yive our cus- 
tomers quick service. Here the idea can be better expressed 
in several sentences. 

4. Avoid the comma blunder ; that is, the use of the comma 
to divide into clauses what should be separate sentences, or 
should be connected by conjunctions. For example: Jones 
sold me this car, I am well pleased with it. Better express 
this in two sentences; thus, Jones sold me this car. I am well 
pleased with it. 


8. Coherence.—The principle of coherence demands that 
a sentence be so arranged and constructed that it can have but 
one meaning. 

In constructing sentences so that they are coherent, avoid 
these faults: 

1. Poor Order of Words: Sometimes a clause is so placed 
that it may refer to either a preceding or a following word or 
statement. This is known as the squinting construction. For 
example, When you sent your letter, feeling irritated, I didn’t 
answer it. Modifying words and clauses should always be 
placed as near as possible to the words they modify. 

2. Change of Construction: Under this head are included 
unnecessary changes of subject, voice, mode, or tense. In the 
sentence, We ordered the goods, and they were received by us 
in three days, both the change of subject from we to they and 
the change of voice from the active to the passive are need- 
less. The sentence is more coherent if recast thus: We ordered 
the goods, and received them in three days. 

Parallel ideas should be expressed by similar forms as far 
as possible. For instance, We realized clearly the necessity 
of ordering at once, and to pay our bills on time, would be 
more coherent if, instead of using the participial construction 
of ordering in one phrase and the infinitive to pay in the other, 
we used the participial construction for both phrases; as, We 
realized clearly the necessity of ordering at once, and of pay- 
ing our bills on time. 
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3. Ambiguity in Use of Pronouns and Participles: The 
careless use of pronouns may render a sentence ambiguous or 
even unintelligible. A sentence like He told the man to sell 
his house leaves us in doubt as to whose house is to be sold. 
Generally it is advisable to rewrite sentences containing ambig- 
uous pronouns; sometimes, however, merely rearranging a 
faulty sentence will make the thought perfectly clear. This is 
true in dealing with ambiguous relative clauses. The sentence, 
A man accosted the woman, WHO WAS VERY DRUNK AND NOISY, 
would have a very different meaning if arranged so that the 
relative clause came near to its antecedent, man; thus, A man, 
WHO WAS VERY DRUNK AND NoIsy, accosted the woman. A 
participle is often ambiguous because it is so placed that it is 
not at once evident what word it modifies. It is unwise to 
use a participle at the opening of a sentence unless the participle 
modifies the subject. For instance: Noting your complaint, 
an answer was given by him in a rather curt way is much 
clearer if recast as follows: When he noted your complaint he 
gave an answer in a rather curt way, or Noting your complaint, 
he answered it in a rather curt way. In the last form the 
participle noting modifies the subject he, while in the first form 
the participle is dangling; that is, there is no word that it 
properly modifies. 


FORCE 


9. The second element that the salesman should consider 
in presenting his sales talk is force. A statement may be made 
in a perfectly clear and logical manner without producing the 
desired effect because it is not forceful. It will be noted in 
studying great orations that orators who sway the multitudes, 
always use words that move their auditors on and on toward 
the desired goal. 

To a certain extent force is obtained by the observance and 
the application of a few simple principles. For instance, there 
are always words that express a more emphatic meaning at 
one place that might be expressed by their use at any other 
place in the canvass. So the salesman should carefully weigh 
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his words and place the emphasis where the greatest force will 
be given to the entire proposition. 

The most emphatic word usually should be used either near 
the beginning or at the close of a sentence. No definite rule 
can be laid down on this point, but the principle, in general, 
holds true. 

Avoid the use of unnecessary words. The more the cus- 
tomer has to exert himself to get the salesman’s meaning the 
less force the salesman’s words have. Every superfluous word 
in the sales talk. becomes a weight to pull, and too many dead 
weights in the form of useless words will slow down the sales- 
man’s machine until he finds that the customer tires of his 
company. 

Observance of the following rules will help to secure force: 

1. Arrange each sentence so that the most important ideas 
occupy the most prominent positions, and minor thoughts are 
subordinated. 

The end of the sentence is the most prominent position, while 
next in importance is the beginning. Therefore, these two 
parts of the sentence should not be occupied by unimportant 
words, such as explanatory and parenthetical phrases, preposi- 
tions, connectives, and modifiers of no importance. 

For example note this sentence: Consequently, your useful- 
ness to us as a salesman is destroyed or greatly impaired at any 
vate. Here both end and beginning of the sentence are occupied 
by expressions of a parenthetical nature. Much more emphatic 
is this arrangement: Your usefulness to us as a salesman 1s 
consequently destroyed or at any rate greatly impaired. This 
places the important parts of the sentence at its beginning 
and at its end. The sentence, Our relations have been satis- 
factory in every way, gains in emphasis if the important word 
satisfactory is placed at the end; thus, Our relations have been 
im every way satisfactory. 

2. Vary the Usual Word Order: Sometimes a word, phrase, 
or clause may be placed before the subject. Transposition of 
the subject and verb is often productive of added emphasis. 
Transposing a word, phrase, or clause to the end of the sen- 
tence may make a great change in emphasis. 
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The sentence, Style is the quality you most desire in a gar- 
ment of this sort, is more emphatic if the subject be taken from 
its usual place at the beginning of the sentence and put at the 
end, thus: In a garment of this sort, the quality you most 
desire is style. Likewise the sentence, The simplicity, durabil- 
ity, and ease of operation of the Royal Tractor are most note- 
worthy among its strong points, is improved by transposing the 
subject to the end, thus: Most noteworthy among the strong 
points of the Royal Tractor are its simplicity, durability, and 
ease of operation. Note also that in this arrangement added 
emphasis is given to the words most noteworthy by placing 
them at the beginning. They are today the biggest sellers in 
the field of high-priced cars, is not so strong as In the field of 
high-priced cars, they are today the biggest sellers. 

3. Omit Words That Add Nothing to the Thought: Always 
express your thoughts in the fewest possible words, if you 
wish to make them emphatic. The sentence, Concerning the 
offer you made me I beg to state that 1t appeals to me very 
strongly, is weak because it is wordy. The same thought is 
more briefly and more emphatically expressed thus: Your 
offer appeals to me strongly. 

4. When possible, use the principle of climax; that is, 
arrange words, phrases, and clauses in the order of their 
importance, with the most important last. 

The following sentences illustrate the principle of climax in 
the construction of sentences: 

This booklet shows you how you can start a pleasant, fascinating 
profitable business of your own, be your own boss, and make 
more money than you are now making. 

My system of memory training enables you to concentrate, develop 
self-control, overcome bashfulness, think on your feet, and address 
an audience fearlessly and forcefully. 


These sectional bookcases are unsurpassed in beauty of deisgn, 
mechanical details, and practical utility. 
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HARMONY 


10. Harmony is the quality that makes a sentence pleas- 
ing in sound. Generally this means the avoidance of unpleas- 
ant word combinations. Careful choice of words that suggest 
the qualities to which they refer adds both euphony and 
emphasis. The suggestive power of adjectives is especially 
useful in descriptions; for such expressions as crisp, flaky 
crust, shimmering silks, etc., appeal to the imagination of the 
reader. 


The following cautions should be kept in mind: 
1. Avoid repeating the same word, when this repetition is 
unnecessary. 


Examples of effects to be avoided: 


In regard to your course of study, of course, the course you will 
follow depends upon your circumstances. 

We received your order yesterday, and ordered the plants sent to 
you at once and we hope you will receive them in good order. 


2. Avoid words and combinations of words that are hard 
to pronounce. 


Examples : 


Your position is absolutely inexplicable. 
Harsh sounds displease me, but soothing syllables lull me _ to 


somnolence. 
Is it expedient to express such preposterous suppositions? 


3. Avoid rhyme and repetition of similar sounds. 


Examples : 
The story you wrote was short, sweet, sensible, and satisfactory. 
I missed the mistake Miss Martin made when she misspelled mys- 


terious. 
I'll write tonight and tell him to sell the hotel. 


ILT 471-9 
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CAPITALIZATION 
RULES FOR CAPITALIZING 


RULE I 


11. Sentences and Poetry.—The first word of every 
sentence and of every line of poetry should begin with a 
capital letter. 

Any expression that is equivalent to a sentence should 
begin with a capital letter. 


Danger | Price $7.50 

Safety first No admission 

High voltage Boy wanted 
RULE II 


12. Proper Nouns and Adjectives—Every proper noun 
and every proper adjective should begin with a capital letter. 

Proper nouns are names of particular persons, places, or 
things. 

Proper adjectives are adjectives formed from proper nouns. 


Proper Nouns 


International Correspondence Schools America 

Mr. L. C. Smithson Philadelphia 

Central National Bank Albert 
Proper ADJECTIVES 

American Elizabethan European 

Norwegian Russian Spanish 


In the cities of the United States, the usage concerning 
the capitalization of certain proper nouns is not entirely uni- 
form. In some telephone and city directories, and in many 
newspapers, the words avenue, street, boulevard, square, place, 
and court are not written with initial capitals, even when used 
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to designate particular places. The following illustrate the 
differences : 

486 Fourth avenue 796 Euclid Avenue 

57 Independence square 19 Copley Square 

The same variation is found in different sections in using 
capitals with names of places. 

Missouri river Schuylkill River 
Bald Pate mountain Rocky Mountains 

Learn the practice of the most careful writers in the sec- 
tion in which you live and follow it. 

When such words as street, boulevard, and river are plural- 
ized and used with a proper noun they are not capitalized 
unless they precede the proper noun. 

The store is at the corner of Jefferson and Adams avenues. 

We saw where the Chenango and Susquehanna rivers join. 

We met Colonels Brice and Henry. 

Discrimination must be made between the use of nouns or 
adjectives as proper and the use of the same words as common. 
In the first of the following sentences, republican is a common 
adjective; in the second, it is a proper adjective. 

The American people have republican sentiments. 

The platform of the Republican party was set forth in the speech 

last evening. 


RULE III 


13. Quotations.—The first word of every direct quota- 
tion should begin with a capital letter if the quotation is com- 
plete. 

The direct quotation may be the inclusion of something 
already written. 

Hamlet began his great speech on suicide with “To be or not to be.” 

I found on the page at which the book fell open these words, “When 

you are leaving a party, be sure to say that you enjoyed your- 
self, even if that is all you enjoyed.” 


The direct quotation may reproduce the exact words of 


some speaker. 
The lawyer said to the witness, “Did you see the shot fired, or did 
you only hear the report?” 
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The incomplete quotation in the following is correctly written 
with an initial small letter: 

Shakespeare’s description, “the noblest man that ever lived in the 

tide of times,” applies to my father. 

If a quotation is broken by a parenthetical expression such 
as he remarked, she said, I asked, the second part of the quota- 
tion should not begin with a capital letter unless it would be 
capitalized when written without the parenthetical expression. 

“And why,” I asked, “did you not send the book?” 

“My father,” he explained, “owns a large ranch in the west.” 


“Why do they not come?” she exclaimed. “They promised to be 
here.” 


An indirect quotation should not begin with a capital letter. 


I asked why she did not send the book. 
He explained that his father owns a large ranch in the west. 


RULE IV 


14. Headings and Titles of Books.—Titles of books, of 
poems, of essays, of chapters, and of headings of magazine 
or newspaper articles should usually be entirely in capitals. 
In manuscript written in longhand such capitals are indicated 
by drawing three straight lines under the words, or by indicat- 
ing the style of type by writing the word capitals in the margin. 


LITERATURE AND LIPE THE ANCIENT MARINER 
THE BACKWOODSMAN LEGEND AND HISTORY 


Examine titles and headings in several books and periodicals. 

When titles of books, plays, poems, musical compositions, 
essays, etc., are included in other matter, all the important 
words in these titles are begun with initial capitals. Preposi- 
tions, conjunctions, and the articles a, an and the are not usually 
capitalized except when they are the first word of the title, 
An introductory the in the name of a ship, a newspaper, a 
magazine, or other periodical should, however, not be capi- 
talized even if it forms a part of the name. 


Stanley’s book, “In Darkest Africa,” is a fascinating story. 
Have you read Up from Slavery? 
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The works he told us to study are “The Vicar of Wakefield,” “A 
Tale of Two Cities,’ and “The Prisoner of Chillon.” 

Mother asked for the Times, the American, and the Literary Digest. 

Will you lend me Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities? 

We sailed on the Leviathan. 

Notice the two correct ways of indicating titles. They are 
either inclosed in double quotation marks or printed in italics. 
The names of ships, newspapers, and other periodicals should, 
however, always be in italics, and the present tendency is to 
- use italics for other titles also. In longhand manuscript, 
italics are indicated by drawing one line under words. 


RULE V 


15. Deity.—All names and titles of Deity (God, Christ) 
and pronouns standing for these nouns should begin with 


capitals. 
Jehovah Lord 
Father Supreme Being 
Almighty Savior 


God’s in His heaven; 
All’s right with the world. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


Adjectives used with names of Deity require no capitals 
unless they are to be regarded as a necessary part of the 


names. 
The all-wise Father the merciful Father 
the divine Master Lord God omnipotent 


The following are taken from a recent edition of the Bible: 


Lord God Almighty (in address) the Most High 
The King of glory the Holy One 
Lord of lords and King of kings Son of man 


These will serve to show that modifying phrases should not 
in general be capitalized. 
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Many editions of religious books, as the Bible and prayer 
books, do not use a capital letter for every pronoun represent- 
ing a noun used as a name of the Deity. So many capitals 
on a page would spoil the appearance of the print. 


RULE VI 


16. Personification——In vivid personification the personi- 
fied noun should begin with a capital. 

And Laughter holding both his sides. 

Any Melancholy marked him for her own. 

Over the ravaged land Peace spread her reassuring smiie. 


This practice of using capitals was at one time much more 
common than it is now. In fact, such a use gives a flavor of 
quaint old-fashionedness to the pages on which it appears. 


RULE VII 


1%. Titles of Persons.—Titles of honor, respect, or office 
should begin with capitals. 


His Honor the Mayor Dear Sir My dear Madam 
His Excellency the Governor Uncle Sam Sultan 
King of England Pope Prince of Wales 


When used in a formal or specific sense, as in rules, reports, 
and documents, such words as president, chairman, director, 
committee, school, institution, congress, should be capitalized; 
for, in such cases, reference is made to a certain chairman, 
school, ete.; in ordinary general use small letters should be used. 

Used in a specific sense: 

We saw Senator Stewart in Washington. 


The Professor resigned his position. (Speaking of a certain pro- 
fessor) 

Chairman Davis showed that he was thoroughly familiar with parlia- 
mentary rules. 

Well, Captain, did you have a good voyage? (In direct address ) 


Used in a general sense: 


He aspired to be a senator. 
One of the college professors passed by. 
We selected a chairman and then went on with the business. 
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Official or honorary titles, when prefixed to proper names, 
should have initial capitals. 


Peace Commissioner Schurman Admiral Sims 
Secretary of State Charles Hughes Governor Smith 
Professor Whitney Pope Leo 


Terms that express relationship should be capitalized when 
they are prefixed to proper names or when they are used 
instead of proper names ; but when these words express relation- 
ship in a general way, they should not begin with capitals. 

We visited Aunt Jane yesterday. 

This afternoon, Mother and I are going to the theater. 

Will you accompany us, Father? 

I asked my father to accompany me. 

Several of our cousins visited us. 


In the salutation of a letter, terms of relationship should 
be capitalized, as are also the words Sir, Madam, and similar 
terms of address; but in the conclusion, small letters are used 
for those terms of relationship which designate the writer. 


SALUTATIONS CONCLUSIONS 

Dear Aunt Julia: Your loving niece, 

My dear Madam: Very truly yours, 
RULE VIII 


18. Months, Days, Events, Seasons.—The names of the 
months and the days of the week, holidays, and days of special 
observance; the names of sects and political parties; important 
historical events and expressions denoting specific periods of 
the world’s history, are proper nouns and should be written 
with an initial capital. The names of the seasons are usually 
not capitalized. 

The words north, south, east, west, northeast, southern, 
should not be capitalized except when they designate divisions 
of the country. 

July, December, Wednesday, Sunday 

Christmas, Memorial Day, Lent, Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, 

Thanksgiving Day 
Methodists, Catholics, Republicans, Democrats 
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World War, the War of the Roses, the Peace Conference 

spring, summer, winter, autumn, midsummer 

California and other sections of the West were settled by men from 
the East and the North. 

The Southern delegates all voted for the Democratic candidate. 

As we ran indoors, we saw heavy clouds in the west and northwest. 


RULE Ix 


19. I and O.—The pronoun / and the interjection O are 
always written as capitals. 

Notice that there is another word, oh, spelled with two 
letters. This word is not written with a capital letter unless 
it begins a sentence or a line of poetry. The two words, 
though they sound alike, are used differently. 

The single letter, O, is never used alone. It always intro- 
duces some other word, with which it makes a phrase unit. 
This O is never followed by a comma. 

O Bill, come on over and play. 

There’s something moving! O George, here’s a toad. 

The word oh may be followed by a comma. It may be 
written with a small letter. 


Oh! Is that all you have to say for yourself? 
Oh, oh oh! A crab is biting my leg. 


RULE X 


20. Abbreviations.—Some abbreviations may be written 
with small letters or capitals. Others are always written 
with capitals. 


A. M. Mr. Messrs. IDE IDE Se 
P.M: Mrs. DD: Jan. 
Bae 1B ive Phe) Sise 
NCSD Co. IME ID). Aug. 


Consult a list of abbreviations in a large dictionary. 
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PUNCTUATION 


WHY PUNCTUATION IS ESSENTIAL 


21. When thoughts are expressed in spoken language, 
the meaning is made clear by the emphasis placed on certain 
words, or by the inflection of the voice; but when thoughts 
are written, the tone in which the words are to be spoken 
cannot be indicated. Consequently, there arises the necessity 
of some method of making the meaning of written sentences 
clear to the reader. In the earliest efforts to record thought, 
merely a system of rude pictures was employed. Later, letters 
and words came into use, but these were strung along with 
no marks to show where one thought ended or another began. 
Then, to separate one thought from another so that reading 
would be a less laborious task, to prevent double or uncertain 
interpretation, and to bring out fine shades of meaning, a 
system of marks called punctuation was developed. 

If you have never given much thought to punctuation, these 
little marks may, at first, seem insignificant and unimportant 
to you, but after a brief study of the functions they serve, 
you can see that their use or omission determines whether a 
sentence is clear or obscure. As in talking, the speaker shows, 
by dropping his voice, that he has expressed a complete thought ; 
so, in written work, the writer separates one complete thought 
from another by a punctuation mark. These marks not only 
separate complete thoughts from one another, but, when used 
within sentences, they indicate which words belong in the 
same group, which groups are most important, and which 
are of lesser importance. By means of punctuation, it is 
possible to express thoughts clearly and definitely in writing, 
and the writer who omits punctuation marks where they should 
be used, or who uses them incorrectly, forfeits clearness and 
intelligibility, and even runs the risk of being misunderstood. 
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MARKS IN COMMON USE 
22. The following marks are those in common use: 


(a) Punctuation Marks 


1. Period 7. Marks of Quotation “ ” or ‘’ 
2. Question Mark ? 8. Dash — 

3. Exclamation Mark ! 9. Marks of Parenthesis ( ) 
4. Comma , 10. Brackets [ ] 

5. Semicolon ; 11. Apostrophe ’ 

6. Colon ; 

(b) Other Marks with Words 

1. Hyphen - Ellipses 

Zaret 2 Vy Brace {} 

3. Ditto Marks “ Paragraph § 


RULES FOR PUNCTUATION 


23. How to Learn to Punctuate.—Like all other arts, 
punctuation may be learned by intelligent observation and by 
practice. A good way to study the rules is to take one or 
two at a time, consider them and their accompanying explana- 
tions, and notice how the illustrations fulfil the conditions 
stated in the rules. Then construct a number of illustrations 
that fulfil the same conditions and therefore require similar 
punctuation. Also, read some portion of a newspaper, a 
magazine article, a story, or a book, and see how many cases 
it contains in which the punctuation referred to in the rules 
is required. 


24. Insufficiency of Rules.—No code of rules for punctua- 
tion can be devised that will provide for every possible sen- 
tence form, for the number of these is practically infinite. 
Much must be left to the judgment, taste, practice, and inten- 
tion of the writer. It may be taken as a general principle 
that the objects of punctuation are to aid in bringing out 
the exact meaning of the writer, and to prevent misunder- 
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standing. There should not be more punctuation than is 
required for the first, nor less than will accomplish the second. 

The following rules will be found to cover practically all 
the cases that have been determined by the general practice 
of the best authorities. 


THE PERIOD 


RULE I 


25. Sentences.—At the end of every sentence stating a 
fact, or expressing an order, a direction, or a command, a 
period should be placed. 

Many sentences in which emotion is indicated, or an excla- 
mation is expressed, are also followed by periods. The period 
in this case is preferred unless the feeling or emotion expressed 
in the sentence is so strong that an exclamation mark is 
absolutely required. 

For illustrations of the proper uses of periods, look at 
practically all the sentences in this pamphlet, and those in 
your general reading. 


RULE II 


26. Abbreviations.—After every abbreviation a_ period 
should be placed. 


MSS. Dr Co. Phe, 
D. Mr. Il. Treas. 
pp. Messrs. Pa. is S& 


For complete lists of abbreviations refer to some large 
standard dictionary. 


RULE III 


27. Symbols.—Arabic figures when used to number para- 
graphs, examples, articles, etc., and letters of the alphabet 
when used for the same purpose, take a period after them. 
When, as part of a sentence structure, they become ordinal o1 
are enclosed in marks of parenthesis, a period is not required. 


CDi(aye ste 2dS 4th 
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Roman numerals are not followed by periods. Neither 
Roman numerals (XVII) nor Arabic ones (36) are followed 
by periods when they are at the head of columns or divisions, 
or on pages of printed matter. 

Symbols in chemistry, letters used 1n mathematical opera- 
tions, and sizes of books are not followed by periods. 

This, H,SO,, is the formula for sulphuric acid. 

‘If A can do a piece of work in 6 days, etc. (As in examples and 

problems in textbooks) 


In the triangles abc and xyz the angle a is equal to the angle +, etc. 
4to 8vo 12mo 16mo 32mo 64mo 


These expressions, meaning quarto, octavo, duodecimo, etc., 
indicate that in the binding of sheets into books, each sheet is 
folded so that it makes four pages, eight pages, etc. 


RULE IV 


28. Period Omitted—The period is usually omitted at 
the end of words or lines in display work, such as lists of 
words, title pages, headings of pages, chapters, and similar 
items. In such work, only abbreviations are followed by 
periods. 

The modern system of punctuating display work uses no 
marks except those absolutely required. Commas are used 
only within lines. 

Examine the title page, the headings, etc., of this pamphlet, 
and those of several recently printed books. 


THE QUESTION MARK 


RULE I 


29. Questions.—Every direct question should be followed 
by a question mark, but an indirect question should not be 
followed by the question mark. 

Do you wish me to go to work? 


“Why don’t you help him?” she asked. 
“Well,” he remarked, “what did you hear?” 
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Who is she? Where did she come from? What does she do? 

She asked us why ‘we did not help him. (Indirect question) 

Questions are often put in the declarative form. In such 
cases, they are known to be questions only by their punctua- 
tion. 

You wish me to go to work? 

You will come tomorrow? 

I wonder if you really know what I think of that remark. 

This third sentence is not a question, although many per- 
sons believe that it is, and follow it with a question mark. 
Notice that it does not ask a question. It states a fact. It is 
a declarative sentence and is rightly followed by a period. 


RULE II 


30. Within Sentences.—A question mark is frequently 
placed within a sentence, usually in marks of parenthesis, to 
indicate that the writer questions the accuracy or purpose of 
some expression used, or to indicate uncertainty. It thus calls 
attention to probable error which the writer himself recognizes. 


He deposited a thousand dollars (?) on July 15. 


THE EXCLAMATION MARK 


RULE I 


31. Exclamatory Sentences and Expressions.—An excla- 
mation mark should be placed at the end of a sentence express- 
ing very strong emotion or implying loud outcry, and after 
interjections and interjectional expressions. 

What a burning shame! 

“Come back! come back!” he cried in grief. 

Ch! how it hurts! 

When an interjection is repeated the punctuation should be 
as in the last example. 

Even when the feeling is strong, it is better to avoid, when- 
ever possible, the use of the exclamation point. It is a mark 
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found most frequently in weak writing. Mere tricks of 
punctuation cannot make up for lack of force; a refined and 
well-balanced intellect avoids the show of emotion. 

O sir, forgive me. 

Oh, I am utterly disgusted with him. 

The interjections O and oh are generally discriminated thus: 
The former is used where the emotion colors an entire sen- 
tence; the latter, as a mere ejaculation expressing sudden, 
strong, and explosive emotion. When O is used, the excla- 
mation point should be written, if at all, at the end of the 
emotive expression; but if the point is used with oh, it should 
usually be placed immediately after the word. 

Emotion is represented as increasing or decreasing by using 
more or fewer exclamation marks. 

Police! Help!! Murder!!! Murder!!!! 

Oh! Oh!! Oh!!! Ah!! Ah-h-h! The tooth was out. 


THE COMMA 


RULE I 


32. Yes, No.—The responsives yes and no are always set 
off by commas from the rest of the sentences in which they 
occur. 

Yes, I received your letter. 

No, I shall not be able to attend the meeting. 

This use of the comma does not prevent these words from 
being followed by periods when they are to be considered as 
distinct from the sentences which follow them. 

No. That is my final answer. Don’t bother me again. 


Yes. I have always thought so, and I see no reason for changing 
my opinion now. 


RULE II 


33. Expressions of Address.—All names and_ other 


expressions of address are separated from the remainder of 
the sentence by commas. 
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Uncle George, help me over the fence. 

Will you finish these letters this morning, Miss Becker? 

Ever since I’ve been in Omaha, Mr. Charles, I’ve been pleasantly 
impressed. 

I rise, Mr. President, to a point of order. 


RULE III 


34. Series—When more than two words, phrases, or 
clauses are used in a series, commas are placed after every 
one except the last. This is the correct modern practice, even 
if the conjunction is between the last two terms of the series. 

Get together your paper, pen, and ink before you begin to write. 

Genius is but patient, persistent, indefatigable industry. 

A miscellaneous cargo of wood pulp, barrels, boards, and joists 

was loaded on the Swedish steamer. 

Down the roof, across the garden, and around the house sped 

pursued and pursuer. 

When the items of an emphatic series are similarly related 
to an element that precedes or follows them, this element 
should usually be separated from the series by a comma. 

That he neglected his duties, that he remained away from work, and 

that he lied about both these things, is plain from the reports 


of his associates. 
All that was loved, all that was hated, all that was feared by 


man, he tossed about. 

To blunder stupidly, grossly, rashly, is inexcusable. 

When the last two elements of a series have a connective 
between them, a comma is required before the connective; but 
when connectives occur between every two elements, commas 
should not be used. 

Oranges, lemons, limes, and grapefruit belong to the same family. 

Day nor night nor sunshine nor storm affected him. 

Compound series consisting of groups of similar items 
require a comma between each two groups. 

Liberty and union, now and forever, one and inseparable. 

Men and women, boys and girls, all enjoyed the holiday. 

Be sure you do not have to pay extra for fuel and light, water 

and service, and dishes and bed clothes. 
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In some instances, the adjectives of a series should not be 
separated by commas even when the connectives are omitted. 
This is the case when, because of the meaning, the first adjec- 
tive seems to qualify, not only the noun, but the noun and 
the adjective or adjectives immediately preceding the noun. 
The following sentences illustrate this: 

She was a slim little maiden then. 

Here slim relates in meaning to the words little maiden 
regarded as one expression even though, grammatically, slim 
and little both modify maiden separately. 

She put on her little white dimity hood. 

From a standpoint of meaning, little relates to white dimity 
hood, considered as one expression. 

Firm names composed of three or more items show both a 
compliance with Rule III and a variation from it. Learn how 
the firm itself prints and punctuates its own name. Then fol- 
low that form. 


Scott, Foresman and Co. Small, Maynard and Company 
Little, Brown, and Company Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge 
RULE IV 


35. Repetitions.—In repetitions for emphasis the repeated 
unit is set off by commas. 
The houses, the old familiar houses, seemed to welcome him as he 
walked along the streets. 


The three essentials of a good drama are action, action, ‘action. 
Up, up, up goes the toy balloon. 


RULE V 


36. Parenthetical Units—Many words used as _ intro- 
ductory units of sentences, but really parenthetical in mean- 
ing, are followed by commas. 

A parenthetical expression is one which may be omitted from 
the sentence without changing its intended meaning. 

Besides, he is our father; therefore, we should show some respect 

for him. 

Finally, he made the steamboat work. 
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Notice that some of these words, here set off by commas, 
may be placed within the sentences. In such places they become 
closely linked with the construction of the sentence, and are 
not set off by commas. 


We should therefore show some respect for him. 
He finally made the steamboat work. 


RULE VI 
3%. Transposed Expressions.—Expressions, which for 
emphasis or any other reason are placed out of their natural 
or usual order, are usually set off by commas. These trans- 
posed expressions may be words, phrases, or clauses. 
Many transposed expressions may be placed at natural or 
usual positions within the sentence, where they require no 
commas. 


To the man who knows how, every position should be fairly assured. 
When you shift your eyes about like that, I don’t know whether 
to believe you or not. 


When no ambiguity would follow, the comma may be 


omitted. 


In all business transactions he had great interest. 


RULE VII 


38. Explanatory Relative Clauses.—Explanatory relative 
clauses should be set off by commas. 

Virginia, which was settled in 1607, was named in honor of Queen 

Elizabeth. 

The older members, who were dissatisfied, left the church. 

A restrictive clause is usually not set off by commas. It 
may not be dropped from the sentence—as an explanatory 
clause may be omitted—without changing the meaning con- 
veyed. Most restrictive relative clauses are introduced by that. 

The train that leaves in the morning is very fast. 

A man by whose experience we might profit cannot be found. 


ILT 471—10 
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RULE VIII 


39. Appositives—Expressions used in apposition with 
others are set off by commas unless the two units are con- 
sidered a single united phrase. 

John, the beloved disciple, wrote the last book of the Bible. 


Mr. Smith, the lawyer, and Mrs. Parsons, the perennial widow, 
entered the church together. 


RULE IX 
40. Contrast.—Contrasted elements are set off by commas. 


Gold, not silver, is what they sought. 
Not merely in prosperity, but in adversity also, was he your friend. 


RULE X 


41. Quotations.—A direct quotation should be separated 
from the rest of the sentence by a comma, unless some other 
mark is required. 

Turning quickly he said, “Who's there?” 

“Well, what do you mean,’ went on the awakened bachelor, “by 

rolling into my room in that manner?” 

“What were you trying to do?” roared the angry man. 

The child yelled, “I want my top!” and ran screaming from the 

room. 


RULE XI 


42. Omission of Important Words.—A comma _ should 
indicate the omission of a word or words that are clearly 
implied. These omitted terms are frequently connectives or 
verbs. 

Come, tell me what you wish. (Omitted connective) 

Softly, sweetly she sang to her darling. (Omitted connective) 

Some of the boxes were shipped yesterday; the rest, this morning. 

(Omitted verb) 
In America this fuel is known as gasoline; in Europe, as petrol. 
(Several words omitted) 
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RULE XII 


43. Disjunctive Connection—When two elements are 
united by conjunctions that are strongly adversative or dis- 
junctive, they should usually be separated by commas. 

Work rapidly, but let your work be thorough. 


The case was critical, yet we were not without hope. 
Shall we come today, or can you wait a day or two? 


RULE XIII 


44, Independent Clauses.—Independent clauses should be 
separated by a comma if the conjunction between them might 
be understood as connecting, not the clauses, but words or 
phrases. 


Life is very short, but delightful and precious are the sunny days 


of youth. 
Be careful to speak always with moderation, and in honesty deal 


with all men. 

While the rule calls for the use of the comma only when 
there might be a chance for misunderstanding, the modern 
tendency is to use the comma to separate clauses, whether they 
be independent or dependent, when these clauses are joined by 
one of the conjunctions and, but, or, nor, for. 

The book lay on the table, but mother could not find it. 

The questions which he asked, and which he had asked many times 

before, could not be answered. 


RULE XIV 
45. Complimentary Close in Letters.—After the compli- 
mentary close in a letter a comma is used. 


Yours truly, Cordially yours, 
Yours respectfully, Hastily but heartily, 
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THE SEMICOLON 


RULE I 


46. Added Clauses—When a clause complete in itself is 
followed by one expressing a reason or consequence, an expla- 
nation or inference, the clauses should usually be separated 
by a semicolon. 


Everywhere Americans are giving up traveling in Europe; for why 
should they go abroad when there is so much to be seen in their 
own country? (Reason) 

The material is all wool; therefore, it will wear well. (Inference) 

He is not a mere church member; he is a genuine Christian. 
(Explanation) 

The whistles blew an hour ago; consequently, all the employes have 
left the factory. (Consequence) 


RULE II 


4%. Subdivided Clauses.—United clauses that contain 
elements set off by commas should generally be separated by 
semicolons. 


He hung up his hat and grasped little Jack’s hand; he would tell 
them nothing of his troubles; he would be the ideal host, con- 
cealing his personal vexations under a smile. 

He wandered out alone into the purple evening, with all the black- 
birds piping round him in the wood; he rose early in the morn- 
ing, and saw the sky turn from grey to gold, and the light leap 
upon the hill tops; and all the while he kept wondering if he 
had never seen such things before, or how it was that they 
should look so different now.—Stevenson. 


RULE UI 

48. Coordinate Clauses.—United clauses of equal rank, 
when they are only slightly connected and have no interven- 
ing connective, are usually separated by semicolons. 


The old men sit at their doors; the gossip leans over her counter ; 
the children shout and frolic in the streets. 
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The latest report is that many employes will be laid off immediately ; 
that all will have their salaries reduced; and that the mill may 
be closed before the end of the year. 


RULE IV 


49. Dependent Particulars.— When the connective is 
omitted between the phrases or the dependent clauses of a 
series, the semicolon takes its place; provided the relation 
between the elements is not close enough to justify the use 
of the comma, or the elements themselves contain commas. 

If we think of glory in the field; of wisdom in the cabinet; of 

purest patriotism; of the highest integrity, public and private; of 
morals without a stain—the august figure of Washington presents 


itself as the personification of all these ideals. (Semicolons 
separate phrases of a series, some of which contain commas) 


RULE V 


50. Introductory Expressions.—A semicolon should com- 
monly precede the expressions as, viz., namely, to wit, 1. e., 
that is, e. g., and similar expressions, when they are used to 
introduce an example or a list of particulars. 

He had three charming sisters; namely, Catherine, Elizabeth, and 

Ruth, 


She had several peculiar traits; for example, she insisted on wearing 
her breakfast cap during the entire day. 


THE COLON 


RULE I 


51. Sentence Members.—If long members of sentences 
contain semicolons, the members should themselves be separated 
by colons. 

Every one must, of course, think his own opinions right; for if 

he thought them wrong, they would no longer be his opinions: 


but there is a wide difference between regarding ourselves 
infallible, and being firmly convinced of the truth of our creed. 
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RULE II 


52. Long Quotations, Formal Statements, and Lists of 
Items.—A colon should precede a long quotation, a statement, 
or a list of items formally introduced. Sometimes an intro- 
ductory expression such as for this reason, as follows, m the 
following terms, precedes the statement. In other instances, 
such an expression is merely understood or implied. 

Commodore Perry’s triumphant dispatch was this: “We have met 
the enemy and they are ours.” (Direct quotation formally intro- 
duced) 

Do not forget this important fact: If you show the people with 
whom you have dealings that you do not trust them, they will soon 
reciprocate your suspicious treatment. (Formal statement) 

In the prisoner’s possession were found the following articles: two 
watches; six silver spoons; a diamond ring; and two pairs of 
new kid gloves. 


The salutation of a letter or an address constitutes a formal 
introduction and should therefore be followed by a colon. In 
the case of an informal letter, a comma is frequently used 
instead of the colon, as it is regarded as being the less formal 
mark. The following forms are all in good use: 


Dear Sir: Gentlemen of the Jury: 

Your letter etc. To the Editor of the Journal: 
Dear John, Dear Sister, 

As you wish etc. Just as we etc. 


If a quotation is a mere short saying or is informally intro- 
duced, a comma is sufficient. 

Some one says, “The good die young”; neverthless the good are not 

discriminated against by the insurance companies. (Short saying) 


Priscilla asked, “Why don’t you speak for yourself, John?” (Infor- 
mally introduced) 


RULE III 


53. Separation of Figures.—The figures expressing hours 
and minutes, chapter and verse, are separated by the colon. 


They arrived at 6:35 P. M. 
He read Acts. 26:8. 
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QUOTATION MARKS 


RULE I 


54. Direct Quotations.——Expressions that are written as 
the spoken remarks of persons and those that are cited or 
borrowed should be enclosed between marks of quotation. 

Whenever my uncle comes, he says, “Well, my little girl, how are 


you today?” 
The old saying, “A stitch in time saves nine,” is too often forgotten. 


When the exact words of the original expression are not 
given, or when the quotation is indirect, quotation marks 
should not be used. 

He observed the rule of doing to others as he wished them to 

do to him. (Exact words of original expression not used) 

I replied that I should keep it. (Indirect quotation) 

If the quotation is broken by some interpolated expression 
as he remarked, she replied, both parts of the broken quota- 
tion should be enclosed within quotation marks. 

“And I,” he exclaimed, “shall not go at all.” 

“Where are you going?” he yelled. “I want to go with you.” 

When an unbroken quotation consists of several sentences, 
the quotation marks should be placed at only the beginning 
and the end of the complete quotation. 

“T had never seen the squire so near at hand. He was a tall man, 
over six feet high, and broad in proportion, and he had a bluff, 
rough-and-ready face, all roughened and reddened and lined in 
his long travels.” 


When the name of the author is given at the end of a 
quotation, the quotation marks need not be used. 


There can no great smoke arise, but there must be some fire—Lyly. 
There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will—Shakespeare. 


Notice that the name of the author is printed in italics. 
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RULE II 


55. Quotations Within Quotations——Where there is a 
quotation within a quotation, use the single points (‘’) at 
the beginning and at the end of the inner quotation. 


He answered: “I can testify to the fact that he said ‘This is in 
full payment’ when he received the money.” 


If, in a sentence like the foregoing, there were still another 
quotation within that one enclosed by the single marks, it 
would be set off with the usual double quotation marks. 

Where there is a quotation within a question or an interpo- 
lation within a quotation, care must be exercised to place the 
marks properly. Note the different positions of the quotation 
marks in the following sentences: 


Has there been any answer to our telegram, ‘““When will you be 
in Chicago?” 
Did you hear him say “We will accept”? 


If, in the second example, the interrogation mark were 
placed within the quotation, a question would be made of a 
sentence that is not a question in sense. 


RULE III 


56. Two or More Paragraphs.—When the quoted matter 
consists of two or more paragraphs, quotation marks should 
be placed at the beginning of each paragraph, but at the 
end of the last one only. 


In Burroughs’ Winter Sunshine we find the following bit of inter- 

esting information about foxes: 

“In the Southern States the gray fox is often hunted in the English 
fashion; namely, on horseback, the riders tearing through the 
country in pursuit till the animal is run down and caught. This 
is the only fox that will tree. When too closely pressed, instead 
of taking to a den or a hole, it climbs beyond the reach of the 
dogs in some small tree. 

“The red fox is the northern species, and is rarely found farther 
south than. the. mountainous districts of Virginia. In the Arctic 


regions it gives place to the Arctic fox, which most of the season 
is white. 
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“The prairie fox, the cross fox, and the black or silver-gray fox 
seem only varieties of the red fox, as the black squirrel breeds 
from the gray, and the black woodchuck is found with the 
brown. There is little to distinguish them from the red, except 
the color, though the prairie fox is said to be the larger of 
the two.” 

In recording conversations, each speech is usually written 

or printed as one paragraph. 

“Quick! quick!” cried he. “Let us run away, or he will catch us.” 

“Who will catch us?” asked the stranger. 

“Mr. Toil, the old schoolmaster,’ answered Daffydowndilly. “Don’t 
you see him among the haymakers?” 

When a quotation ends with marks of continuation, or if 
its completion is prevented by interruption, the punctuation 
denoting its unfinished character must be included within the 
marks of quotation. If the abbreviation etc. is used, this 
abbreviation is not placed within the quotation marks. 


SVMiatinis: VOUtz me ciactee cease ?” “T object, your honor,” shouted the 
plaintiff's lawyer. (Completion prevented by interruption) 
Do you remember the Golden Rule: “Do unto others ......... ay 


(Marks of continuation) 
She began to describe him in these words: “He wears a dark blue 
Russian blouse,” etc. 


GENERAL REMARKS AND CAUTIONS 


57. Quotation Marks With Other Marks.—When quota- 
tion marks are used, care in the placing of other marks of 
punctuation is necessary. 

1. The period and the comma should always be placed 
inside the quotation marks. 

2. The colon and the semicolon are commonly placed out- 
side the quotation marks. 

3. Every other mark is placed within the quotation marks 
when it belongs merely to the quoted matter; it is placed out- 
side, when it belongs to the entire sentence. 

“We can easily finish it by noon,” exclaimed John. 

Washington’s answer was, “Try me, Sir.” 

A hearty “How are you, Sir?” was his form’of greeting. 

Then he yelled, “(Can you hear me?” 

“No!” Wwe called down to him. ° 
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In the last three illustrations, the exclamation point and the 
question marks do not pertain to the entire sentence but have 
reference to the quoted matter only; consequently, these marks 
are placed within the quotation marks. In the following illus- 
trations, the entire sentences form the questions, and the ques- 
tion marks are properly placed outside the quotation marks. 

Have you ever noticed the expression on Harold’s face when his 


mother begins—“For the want of a nail the shoe was lost”? 
Is the old saying always defensible—“The end justifies the means”? 


THE DASH 


RULE I 


58. General—A dash may be used to denote hesitancy, 
haste, excitement, uncontrolled emotion, or a sudden or 
unexpected change in thought or construction. 


“T_T should like to speak to you—about it,” he faltered. (Hesitancy) 

She sobbed, “I have—I have lost—my—my—nice new dime. (Uncon- 
trolled emotion) 

We have been hearing fearful noises,—what was that!—and I want 
to leave this haunted place at once. (Excitement) 

I am pleased to meet you, Colonel—what did you say your name is? 
(Sudden change in construction) 


Sometimes different words are used to repeat the same 
thought or to make a slight change in the thought. 
I am an offcast from my family—a wanderer—a nameless, homeless 
wanderer—with nothing but poverty for my portion. 
The smartest of all the summer waists—the more expensive materials 


—the more artistic models—the waists prized by dressy women 
—are here in an unusually large assortment. 


RULE II 


59. For Rhetorical or Dramatic Effect—A dash may be 
used to mark a rhetorical or dramatic pause, or a suspension 
of the voice for effect. 


He is shrewd, polished, unscrupulous, and—religious. 
My friend devotes much time to charity—when there’s money in it. 
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Tiny Grace gave a piercing cry, and the family, running to her 
rescue, found before her in the path—a friendly little duck, 
whose quack Grace did not understand. 


RULE III 


60. For Emphasis—A dash may be used to set off 
emphatic expressions. These may be parenthetical, in apposi- 
tion, in explanation, a series of words, a repetition, or adjec- 
tives following a noun. 

I live by myself, and all the bread and cheese I get—which is not 

much—I put upon a shelf. (Parenthetical) 

Feed a caged coon soiled food,—a piece of bread or meat rolled 
on the ground—-and before he eats it he will put it in his dish 
of water and wash it. (In apposition) 

Do you not enjoy searching after wild things—wild birds, wild 
flowers, wild honey, wild berries? (In explanation) 

I love these old-fashioned flowers—hollyhocks, dahlias, lilacs, snow 
balls, and, best of all, the dear old honeysuckle—for they bring 
to me pleasant memories. (A series of words) 

O those happy days of childhood!—childhood, the beautiful !—child- 
hood, the innocent!—they are gone forever. (Repetition) 

The tired mother—white-faced and heart-broken, but smiling— 
watched closely her sick child. (Adjectives following a noun) 

In the last sentence commas could take the place of the 
dashes, but the dashes add emphasis to the thought. 


RULE IV 

61. Omissions—The omission of letters or figures that 

are plainly implied may be marked by the dash. The dash 

denoting the omission of letters is longer than the one denoting 
the omission of figures. 


D—d and J—n were noted for their great friendship. (This means 


“David and Jonathan” etc.) 
Matt. 7:9-14. (This means Matthew, seventh chapter, verses 9 to 14, 


inclusive.) 
In referring to pages, no omission of figures is allowable. 
See letter X in “Standard Dictionary,” pp. 2,085-2,087, inclusive. 
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RULE V 


62. Authorities—When an author’s name immediately 
follows a citation or quotation, it should be separated from 
the quoted passage by a dash. 

Where law ends, tyranny begins.—Pitt. 

Dost thou love life? Then do not squander time, for that is the 

stuff life is made of.—Franklin. 

63. Paragraph Titles—When a title begins the first line 
of a paragraph, many publishers separate this title from the 
text of the paragraph by a dash following a period; other 
publishers use a period only. Notice the use of such titles 
throughout this instruction paper and other textbooks that 
you may have. 


64. With Other Marks.—In sentences that contain 
dashes, such marks, other than the dash and the comma, 
should be used as would be needed if the parts requiring the 
dashes were omitted. Formerly, the dash was frequently 
preceded by a comma. In the best modern practice, the dash 
and the comma are never used together. 


MARKS OF PARENTHESIS AND BRACKETS 


RULE I 


65. Inserted Units——Matter inserted in the body of a 
sentence and having no grammatical dependence on the rest 
of the sentence may be enclosed in marks of parenthesis. 
The matter enclosed may be parenthetical, explanatory, 
references, directions to the reader, figures and letters mark- 
ing divisions, and the like. 

She sang with such fire, yet tender pathos (O what a charming 
singer she was!) that the audience remained spellbound for a 
time, forgetting to applaud what they so much enjoyed. (Paren- 
thetical ) 

This subject will be more fully treated in another place (see pp. 125- 
137) and admirably illustrated. (Reference) 
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The process of writing includes four important steps: (1) choosing 
a subject; (2) analysis of the subject; (3) organization of the 
material; (4) the writing of the article. (Figures used for mark- 
ing divisions ) 


RULE II 


66. When to Use Brackets.—Brackets should be used to 
enclose suggested corrections in grammar and spelling, stage 
directions in plans, comments, and similar inserted matter 
which is not a part of the text. 

The man whom [who] was seriously injured, may not recover. 

Macbeth. [Aside] Two truths are told 

As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial theme. [Exeunt 

When I shall have finished [Laughter] I hope I shall not have 
exhausted you [No! No!], but I intend to refute that argument com- 
pletely. [Applause] 

Notice the two ways of forming the brackets in stage 
directions. When the directions end at the right margin 
the second part of the brackets may be omitted. 


THE APOSTROPHE 


RULE I 


67%. Possessive Case.—The apostrophe is used to form 
the possessive case of nouns, and a few pronouns. 

Death’s terrors one’s own family 

Bill’s new cap children’s troubles 

Never use an apostrophe with the pronouns ours, yours, tts, 
hers, theirs. Discriminate between it’s and its. The form it’s 
is a contraction for it 1s, while its is the possessive form of 
the pronoun 7. 
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RULE Il 


68. Omission—The apostrophe is used to take the place 
of omitted letters or figures. 


l’m=I am e’er=ever 
T’ve=I have they’re=they are 
you’re=you are doesn’t=does not 
o’clock=of the clock well=we will 
’tis=it is Jan’y=January 
isn’t, O’Brien, ’twas, don’t, he’s, doin’, can’t, Pl, Tam o’ Shanter, 

shouldn't. 

RULE III 


69. Plurals—The apostrophe is used in indicating the 
plurals of letters, signs, and symbols. 


13 m’s too many x’s Biers Aes 
20S ‘ Mind your p’s and q’s The seven 9’s 


MISCELLANEOUS MARKS 


70. Hyphen.—The hyphen has several uses: (1) to con- 
nect the elements of compound words, as good-natured; (2) to 
denote the syllabication of words, as re-al-i-ty; (3) to show 
that a word is unfinished at the end of a line. 


He proved that instead of a “majority” the Italian and Slavic ele- 
ment comprises less than one-third of the foreign-born popula- 


tion. 

When it is necessary to divide a word at the end of a line, 
the word should always be divided at the end of a syllable. 
ib any question arises concerning the proper syllabication, a 
good dictionary should be consulted. 

Wrong division: depen-dent, conti-nuation, philo-sophy. 

Correct division: depend-ent, contin-uation, philos-ophy. 

The following general principles concerning the division of 
words should be remembered: 

(a) Generally, words should be divided so as to suggest 


the sound. Knowl-edge, not know-ledge ; chil-dren, not child- 
ren; tinc-ture, not tinct-ure. 
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(b) When a word must be divided at the end of a line, 
it is well to make the division as near the middle of the word 
as possible. The division which leaves a single letter at the 
end of one line or at the beginning of the next is objection- 
able. Abil-ity, not a-bility or abili-ty. 

(c) Words of one syllable, such as through, would, 
drowned, crowned, should never be divided. It is better, also, 
not to divide short words at the end of lines, such as also, 
- besides, upon, even though they consist of more than one 
syllable. 

(d) The hyphen dividing a word should always be placed 
at the end of the first line, never at the beginning of the second. 
This principle applies also to other marks of punctuation. A 
comma, a semicolon, a period, or any other mark of punctua- 
tion, except quotation marks, should not be placed at the 
beginning of a line. 

Many compound words are connected by a hyphen. No 
simple rule, however, can be given by which to determine 
whether a word should be hyphenated or written as a solid 
compound. This is determined by custom, so that when there 
is any uncertainty regarding the proper way to write a word, 
the word should be looked up in a dictionary and the method 
given there should be observed. 


91. Caret.——The caret (A) marks the insertion of a letter 


a 
or a word accidentally omitted; as, sep,rate. Let us sing some 
old 
of the , songs. 


72. Ditto Marks.—Ditto marks (“) are used to denote 
that what is found immediately above them, is to be under- 
stood as repeated. They are frequently used in bills, long 
tables of names, etc., where they do away with much repetition 
and thereby save time. Bookkeepers, especially find them 
useful. The ditto marks, or the abbreviation do., which is 
sometimes used in the same way as the ditto marks, may be 
repeated for each separate part of an expression, or may stand 
for the entire expression. The following will illustrate: 
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Creditor by investment, February 1, 1923 $1,891.25 
“ “ “ce ““ “ee “ 295.38 
Jan. 3, To 48 yd. Union ginghams, @ .28 13.44 
ns “60 “ Amoskeag do Oe ill) 18.00 


%3. Ellipsis—There are several kinds of marks that 
denote ellipsis or omission of letters, words, or sentences. The 
principal of these are (———), (......), (* * * *). 


When we speak of two persons as being great friends, we frequently 
refer to them as D——d and J n. 
. the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill. 
A politician, . . . . one that would circumvent God. 
Shakespeare. 


No sun, no moon, no morn, no noon, 
No dawn, no dusk, no proper time of day, 
OUR he koe Skok ake oe RC Kanse 


No road, no street, no t’other side the way, 
Gopal rks Ok ok EK Grune 


No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no buds. 


November, Hood. 


74. Paragraph.—The paragraph ({/) is used in manu- 
script to denote that the matter following it should be sepa- 
rated by an interval from what precedes. 

When a paragraph division is marked by an indented new 
paragraph where no new paragraph should begin, it is cor- 
rected by the symbols No f. 


75. Brace.—The brace { } is used in grouping. 


by gold 
Homes j over } the sea. { fo—(b-+e)1—a } Coin? silver 


under copper 
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COMMON ERRORS ALPHABETICALLY 
ARRANGED 


76. A very common error is the improper use of one 
word for another. Frequently, this error is due to the fact 
that the words are pronounced or spelled in nearly the same 
manner, although often the error is due to the using of one 
synonym for another. In the following list, the words are 
treated in groups, with examples of incorrect, or doubtful, 
usage and the better usage. The list also includes some very 
common grammatical errors. All the errors are arranged in 
alphabetical order so that they may be easily referred to. 

No section of this size could possibly give all the good 
hints for the improvement of composition nor point out all 
the conspicuous faults of language. The greatest purpose that 
it can serve is that of making the student critical of his 
own use of language, and if it makes him careful of his choice 
of words and vigilant always for clearness and force, he will 
be well repaid for his study. 

A, An.—The article an is used before vowel sounds; the 
form a is employed before consonants. Since a consonant is 
often silent, some words really begin with vowels; therefore 
the sound of the first letter of a word should be observed. 

Right: Am honor, a union. 

Wrong: An humble letter. 

Ability, Faculty, Capacity.—Physical or mental power, 
especially the power to plan and execute is ability. Capacity 
is usually mental power to receive. Faculty suggests natural 
aptitude. 

Right: He has a great faculty for mimicry and story telling. 

He has a great capacity for dates, scientific names, and 
mathematics. 
He has the ability to do what he says he can do. 

Accept, Except.—The words accept and except are fre- 

quently confounded. The former term means to take when 


ILT 471—11 
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offered; as, to accept a favor, or an office. Except, as a verb, 
means to leave out or exclude; as a preposition, it means with 
the exception of. 

Wrong: He is forbidden to except presents. 

Right: He is forbidden to accept presents. 

I shall except his name from the list. 
Everything pleases us, except this clause. 

Adjectives for Adverbs.—One of the most common gram- 
matical mistakes is the use of adjectives for adverbs. 

Wrong: This paint will last good. 

I am real glad. 
Right: This paint will last well. 
I am really glad. 

While a great many adverbs are easily recognized by the ly 
ending, it is well to memember that fast, slow, quick and other 
words without the /y ending are adverbs as well as adjectives. 
Therefore, each of the foilowing sentences is correct: 

Write quick. Write quickly. Figure close. Figure closely. 

Adjectives, Position of—Say a woman’s artistic shoe, not 
an artistic woman's shoe; men’s stylish suits, not stylish men’s 
suits; .a full-page magazine advertisement, not a magazine full- 
page advertisement. Care must always be taken to place adjec- 
tives so near the nouns they modify that there will be no doubt 
as to the meaning intended. 

Advise.—Advise means to offer advice; not to inform or 
to tell. 

Wrong: I will advise you when the goods arrive. 

Right: I will notify you when the goods arrive. 

We advise you to sell out at once. 

Aggravate, Irritate, Provoke, Exasperate—The word 
aggravate is frequently used for irritate, provoke, or exasperate. 
To aggravate is to make more serious, to intensify; to irritate 
means to cause annoyance or fretting; to provoke means to 
arouse anger or resentment; and to,exasperate means to enrage 
or embitter. 

Right: The prattle of children irritates the sick. 

Sickness greatly aggravates the ills of poverty. 


Don’t provoke the dog until he bites. 
His behavior was very exasperating. 
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Ain’t.—There is no such word in the English language as 
ain't; use am not, is not, isn’t, are not, or aren't. 

Almost, Most—Almost means approaching closely to a con- 
dition or state but not quite reaching it, and is used as an 
adverb. Most is used as a noun, and with adjectives and 
adverbs to form the superlative degree. 

Wrong: Most all your work is good. 

We have most an acre cultivated. 

Right: Almost all your work is good. 

We have almost an acre cultivated. 
Most of your work is good. 

He has a most piercing cry. 

We have the most money. 


All Ready.—Al/ and ready may be used as separate words, 
but the adverb already means at this time, now, previously to. 
Right: He had already arrived. 
Then you will be all ready to commence the study of the 
course. 
All Right.—Although frequently written for all right, there 
is no such word as alright. 
Allow, Said.—Allow should not be used for said. 
Wrong: He allowed that his work was good. 
Right: He said that his work was good. 
Alternative, Choice—-A choice may be had of several 
things. An alternative is a choice of only two things. 
Wrong: You have the alternative of paying more rent, buying the 
house or moving. 
Right: You have the choice of paying more rent, buying the house 
or moving. 
You may pay cash or as an alternative, you may pay in 
instalments. 


Anticipate, Expect, Suppose.——Anticipate should not be used 
for expect, nor expect for suppose. Expect refers only to 
the future; suppose, to the past, present, and future. Antici- 
pate means to look forward, usually with pleasure or confidence. 

Right: We anticipate having a pleasant time. 


I expect that he will come. 
I suppose you have received the check. 
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Anxious, Desirous.—Anxious means troubled or distressed 
in mind concerning some uncertain matter, and should not be 
used unless there is some anxiety. Desirous means an earnest 
longing or earnest wishing for something. 

Wrong: I am anxious to please the manager. 

Right: We were anxious about the boy’s safety. 

L am desirous of pleasing the manager. 

Any, Either, At All—The word either, whether it is an 
adjective or a pronoun, is used with reference to two things; 
any is used with reference to more than two. 

Right: We saw two houses, but we did not like either of them. 


I saw several houses, but I did not like any of them. 
Here are four samples: you may choose any one you like. 


The use of any in the sense of at al] is a very common error. 


Wrong: The baby does not speak any. 
IT do not speak any German. 

Right: The baby does not speak at ail. 
I do not speak German at all. 

Anybody else’s is the correct form, not anybody's else. This 
phrase has a unitary meaning, as if one word, and properly 
takes the possessive case with the suffix at the end of the 
phrase. 

Appreciate.—The exact meaning of. appreciate is to be fully 
aware of the value or the importance of something. It should 
not be modified by greatly or very much. 

Wrong: I very much appreciate your gift, your kind words, and 

what you have done. 

Right: I appreciate your gift, your kind words, and what you 

have done. 
English and American writers are appreciated in Russia. 


It is somewhat redundant to say appreciate highly, but we 
may value or prize highly. The word appreciate has come into 
use as an intransitive verb with a meaning exactly opposite 
that of depreciate. 

Right: Since the war, the price of all kinds of goods has appreciated. 


Apt, Likely, Liable—Apt is often used where likely is the 
better word. Apt suggests natural skill, or natural tendency. 
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Likely may be used to refer to any possibility regarded as 
probable; the best usage confines liable to possibilities of an 
unfavorable kind. 
Right: He is likely to come tomorrow. 
He is apt at mathematics. 
Iron is apt to rust. 
He is likely to come at any time. 


You are liable to arrest for speeding your automobile. 
His action makes him liable to severe criticism. 


Articles, Repetition of —When adjectives denoting qualities 
that belong to different things are connected, the article should 
be repeated. A black and a white hat means two hats. 

When connected adjectives relate to the same thing, the 
article must not be repeated. A black and white hat means one 
hat. 

When the modified noun is plural, the sense is often ambig- 
uous. The black and white stockings may mean that some of 
the stockings are entirely black and some entirely white; or 
that each stocking is partly black and partly white. If there 
are two different kinds the should precede white. 

As... AsandSo...As.—lIn negative statements, so... as 
should be used in place of as... as. 


Right: Study is not so difficult as you think. 


As, Than.—The use of both as and than, or so and than 
in comparisons often results in awkward sentences. 


We have as much money, if not more, than they have. 
If the brown is not so pretty as, it is at least more durable than, 
the blue. 

These sentences should be rearranged and slightly changed 
in wording. 

We have as much money as they have; perhaps, more. 

If the brown is not so pretty as the blue, it is at least more durable. 

As, That, Whether.—The word as is properly used for 
that after the adjective same, in such expressions as the fol- 
lowing : 


He gave me the same reasons as he gave you. 
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In sentences like the following, as is incorrect, and should 
be replaced by whether: 

I don’t know as (say whether) I shall go. 

He couldn’t tell as (say whether) he could finish his work on time. 

As Well As, And.—Where as well as is used as a substitute 
for any, the verb should agree with the first subject. 

Right: Lee’s men, as well as Lee himself, were compelled to endure 

privations. 
Industry, as well as frugality, is essential to success. 

But a sentence like The silk, as well as the cotton, was sold 
is improved by changing the construction to Both the silk and 
the cotton were sold. 

Audience, Spectators——An audience is an assemblage of 
listeners ; spectators are those who look. 

Right: The audience was spellbound at his remarks. 

The. spectators grew restless before all the pictures were 
shown. 

Aught, Naught.—Aught means anything; naught means 
nothing and is a name for the character 0, called cipher or zero. 
Aught is often erroneously used for naught. 

Wrong: Two aughts occurred in the number. 

Right: Two nawghts occurred in the number. 

Neither has aught that he can call his own. 
Naught but the gurglings of the rill was heard. 

Awful.—The word awful has a place in the English 
language, but it is greatly abused. It should not be used of 
things which are merely disagreeable or annoying. It means 
inspiring awe or causing dread or horror. Do not say awful 
funny, or awfully nice. 

Wrong: He made an awful mistake in his solution. 

Right: He made a serious mistake in his solution 

The awful massacre terrified the people. 

Bad, Badly.—The words bad and badly are much overused. 
Severe, seriously, and poorly are often better words. 

Wrong: That was a bad mistake. 

He has a bad cold. 


Right: That was a serious mistake, 
He has a severe cold. 
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Badly should not be used for a great deal or very much. 

Wrong: If you desire advancement badly, you will study and pre- 

pare for your opportunity. 

Right: If you desire advancement very much, you will study and 

prepare for your opportunity. 

Balance, Rest, Remainder—Richard Grant White says: 
“Balance in the sense of rest, remainder, residue, remnant, is 
an abomination.”’ Balance is correctly used to denote the dif- 
ference between the credit and debit sides of an account. 

Wrong: With part of his inheritance he purchased an estate; the 

balance he invested in bonds. 
The balance of the session was wasted in idle debate. 

Right: With part of his inheritance he purchased an estate; the 

rest (or remainder) he invested in bonds. 
The remainder of the session was wasted in idle debate. 
His account showed a balance of ten dollars. 

Beg Pardon.—Many persons cut their apologetic expres- 
sions down to Beg pardon. It is better to say J beg your pardon, 
Pardon me, or Excuse me, please. 

Beside, Besides.—Beside means near, close to, by the side 
of; besides means in addition to. 


Right: She sat beside me. 
The judge sentenced two other criminals besides O’Connor. 


Between, Among.—The prepositions between and among 
are often confounded. The former should refer to two per- 
sons or things, the latter to more than two. 


Wrong: The relations between the members of the family were at 
all times pleasant. 

The copy was quickly divided between the five compositors. 

Right: The relations among the members of the family were at 
all times pleasant. 

The copy was quickly divided among the five compositors. 

There is not the slightest difference between the two wagons. 


Blame.—Things or actions are not blamed on people, but 


people are blamed for things or actions. 


Wrong: They blamed the accident on the engineer. 
Right: They blamed the engineer for the accident. 


Both, Each, Every, All—When two persons or things are 
thought of as acting or being together, of acting harmoniously, 
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both is better than each. But if they act separately, first one 
and then the other, or if they are antagonistic or inharmonious, 
each is to be preferred. 

Both should be.omitted from a sentence like the following: 
They were both alike. 

When more than two persons or things are referred to, each 
is used if they are taken distributively—firrst one and then 
another until all are taken. Every, like each, takes all without 
exception, but it is less specific and marks single individuals 
less distinctively than does each. All considers the units as 
making up a total that is treated as a unit; it takes the units 
collectively, not distributively like each and every. 


Right: Each day as it came brought hard work. 

Each of the two had his work to do, and both were skilful. 

Every day of my life is fully occupied, and each day brings 
its worry and disappointment. 

Both sisters were beautiful, and each had many friends. 

Each person fared differently, although all were equally 
blamable. 

All men are sinners, and every man must answer for his sins. 

All men love praise, but not every man deserves praise. 


Do not multiply these words, thus Each and every one of you, 
one and all of them, each and all of you. Say rather, each of 
you, every one of you, all of you. 

Bound, Determined.—Sound refers to outside compulsion ; 
determined refers to a decision made within one’s self. 


Right: Though we are not bound by law to refund the money, we 
are determined to do the right thing. 


Bring, Fetch.—These words include the idea of carrying. 
Bring is used when only motions towards the speaker is indi- 
cated. The person starts with the object. If the carrier has 
to go away from the speaker to obtain the object, then fetch is 
used. Fetch suggests movement away from the speaker and 
a return to him. 


Right: When you come out Saturday bring your golf clubs. 
Please fetch me the Ledger for 1918; it’s in the small room 
at the end of the hall. 
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But That, But What, That.—But in connection with that 
is often redundant and should be omitted. But what is properly 
used when the meaning is but that which. 

Wrong: I had no doubt but that he would be on time. 

We have no fear but that they will win the game. 
Think no man so perfect but what he may err. 
The postboy is not so weary but that he can whistle. 

Right: I had no doubt that he would be on time. 

We have no fear that they will lose the game. 

Think no man so perfect that he may not err. 

The postboy is not so weary that he cannot whistle. 

He described the matter in detail, but what I said was not 
important (meaning but that which) 


Calculate——The word calculate means compute, determine 
by mathematical operations, and should not be used in the 
sense of intend, suppose, expect. 


Wrong: I calculate it will rain tomorrow. 
Right: I think it will rain tomorrow. 
How can you calculate the distance from the sun to the 
earth? 
Can, May.—Power, or ability, is implied by can, but may 
involves permission. 


Wrong: Can I have this dance? 
Can I go with you? 


Right: May I have this dance? 
May I go with you? 

Can't seem and cannot seem are vulgarisms. 

Wrong: I cannot seem to understand your letter. 

Right: I seem unable to understand your letter. 

I do not seem able to understand your solution. 

Case After “Than.”—Sometimes it is not easy to decide 
about the correct case of the pronoun in sentences like the 
following : 

No one could write better than he (could). 

e We liked none better than (we liked) him. 

If the implied verb is inserted, as in the foregoing examples, 
the proper case for the pronoun will be apparent. 

Case of Pronouns After Prepositions.—A pronoun used 
as an object of a preposition should be in the objective case. 
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Wrong: Between you and J, he is no more honest than he should be. 
If you had been with he and J, you would know. 
No one was in the house except he and they. 

Right: Between you and me, he is no more honest than he should be. 
If you kad been with him and me, you would know. 
No one was in the house except him and them. 

Character, Reputation.—Character is that combination of 
qualities which distinguish a person or a thing; reputation is 
the estimation in which the person or the thing is held by 
others. 

Right: He has a reputation for that sort of thing. 

His character was not admired by his friends. 

Conjoint Subjects—When subjects are taken conjointly, so 
as to have a verb in the plural, the proper connective is and 
and not with, together with, nor, or, as well as, or any other. 

This complete dictionary and the handy holder are (not is) offered 


for ten new subscribers. (If the construction were This com- 
plete dictionary, with the handy holder, is would be correct.) 


Consider.—_The word consider means to meditate, to delib- 
erate, to weigh. In a statement like We consider that this is 
the best, the word consider is used where think or believe is 
the proper word. The following sentence illustrates the correct 
use of consider: 


All the plans for the sales campaign were considered. 


Continual, Continuous.—Actions and sounds that are fre- 
quently repeated are continual. When an action or a sound 
is continued uninterrupted, it is continuous. 

Wrong: Continuous study will enable you to complete your course. 

Right: Continual study will enable you to complete your course. 

The noise of the guns was continwous all through the night. 

Council, Counsel—A council is a body, or group of per- 
sons, that take counsel among themselves. Counsel means 
advice, the giving of advice, or a legal advisor. 

Wrong: We council you to study. 

Right: We counsel you to study. 

The governor’s council met in the executive mansion. 


Our counsel informs us that he has counseled you to pay 
this account, and that you will do so at once, 
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Credible, Creditable-——The word credible means capable of 
being believed; creditable means deserving or worthy of credit, 
praiseworthy. 

Right: His story was entirely credible, and we all believed it. 

No one would regard such an act as honorable or even 
creditable. 

Damage, when used in the sense of charge, cost, or expense, 
constitutes a vulgarism. 

Traveler, to Boston taxicab chauffeur: “What’s the damage?” 

Chauffeur: “My charge is two dollars. There is no damage. I 

have carried you safely.” 

Data.—The word data is the plural of datum, and there- 
fore should not be used as a singular noun. 

Right: These data are the ones he wants. 

Few data have been collected as yet. 

Date, Engagement.—The word date is a common, vulgar 
substitute for engagement. 

Wrong: I have a date with him. 

Right: I have an engagement with ‘him. 

Develop.—The word develop should not be used in the 
sense of expose. 

Wrong: It developed that he offered an extra discount. 

Right: It became known that he offered an extra discount. 

Differ From, Differ With.—Persons and things differ from 
each other, but persons differ in opinion with each other. 

Wrong: I differ from you in this matter. (This means that I am 

not like you.) 

Right: I differ with you in this matter. 

Different Than.—Comparison is implied by than, but differ- 
ent denotes distinction or separation and is properly followed 
by from. 

Wrong: His course is different than yours. 

Right: His course is different from yours. 

Difficulty, Obstacle, Obstruction, Impediment, Encumbrance. 
A difficulty may be a physical or a mental hindrance, or both; 
an obstacle stands in the way; an obstruction is an obstacle 
purposely placed in the way; an impediment entangles the feet 
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(Latin in+pedes, feet) or hinders physical action; an encum- 
brance burdens, as a load. 

To a marching soldier the steepness of the road is a difficulty; trees 
lying in the road are obstacles; if placed there by the enemy, 
they are obstructions; his baggage is an encumbrance; mud, 
briers, or dense undergrowth in his way are impediments. 

We surmount or overcome difficulties, remove or avoid obstacles and 
obstructions, get rid of or throw off encumbrances and impedt- 
ments. 

Directly, Immediately, As Soon As.—The use of imme- 
diately and directly for as soon as or when is a British collo- 
qualism that has been introduced into the United States, but 
it is a construction that should be avoided. 

Wrong: Directly he entered the room, all conversation ceased. 

Immediately he met me, he assailed me with much bitter- 
ness. 

Right: As soon as (or when) he entered the room, all conver- 

sation ceased. 
As soon as he met me, he assailed me with much bitterness. 


Dock, Pier——The word dock means a basin for vessels, 
not a wharf or a pier. One may fall off a pier or a wharf into 
a dock, but not off a dock. 

Done, Did.—A common error of speech is the improper 
use of done and did, as in I done it, He has did it. The proper 
construction is J did it or I have done it, He did it or He has 
done tt. 

Don’t, Doesn’t.—For the first and second persons in the 
singular and for the three persons in the plural, don’t is the 
correct contraction; in the third person singular doesn’t should 
be used— I don’t, you don’t, he doesw’t, she doesn’t, it doesn’t, 
John doeswt. ° 

Wrong: Smith don’t know anything about it. 

It don’t make any difference which method you employ. 
He don’t write interestingly. 

Right: Smith doesn’t know anything about it. 

It doesn’t make any difference which method you employ. 
He doesn’t write interestingly. 

Double Comparisons.—It is correct to say that one person 

is handsomer than another or to say that he is more hand- 
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some, but more handsomer is incorrect. If more or most is 
used, the suffixes er or est should be omitted. 
Double Negatives—Two negatives in the same clause 
usually have the effect of destroying each other and of leav- 
ing the clause affirmative. One of the negatives may be only, 
hardly, but, scarcely, barely. 
Wrong: They couldn’t never learn to be prompt. 
The governor shouldn't have but one term. 
I can’t hardly make out what they are doing. 
I didwt know nothing about it. 
For my part I love him not, nor hate him not. 
There is nothing more admirable nor more useful. 
I don’t want no more. 

Right: They could never learn to be prompt. 
The governor should have but one term. 
I can hardly make out what you are doing. 
I didn’t know anything about it. 
For my part I love him not and hate him not. 
Nothing is more admirable or more useful. 
I don’t want any more. 


Due To.—The expression due to should not be used, unless 
due modifies a noun. 

Wrong: Due to the delay, we are unable to send the books. 

Right: On account of the delay we are unable to send 'the books. 

Each, Either, Both—The words each, either, and both are 
frequently confounded. Either properly means one of two. 
A man may fire either barrel of a gun and reserve the load in 
the other barrel; or he may fire each barrel, first one and then 
the other; or, finally he may fire both barrels, the implication 
being that they are discharged as connected parts of a single 
act. Either is frequently used erroneously for each or both. 

Wrong: There were book shelves at either end of the room. 

Right: There were book shelves at both ends of the room. 

Each hat was stylish, and both were low priced. 

Each horse in turn was led from the stable. I was informed 
that I might choose either; but it was difficult to choose, 
for both were fine animals. 

Compare with Both, Each, Every, All. 
Each, Every, Either, Neither—The distributives each, 
every, either, and neither are always in the singular number. 
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Wrong: Each brother saw their wealth wrested from him. 
England expects every man to do their duty. 
Neither sister did well in their studies. 

Right: Each brother saw his wealth wrested from him. 
England expects every man to do his duty. 
Neither sister did well in her studies. 


When two genders are implied, the best usage requires the 
masculine pronoun. 
Wrong: Each writer must do their own thinking. 
Every person’s happiness depends in part on the respect 
they meet in the world. 
Right: Each writer must do his own thinking. 
Every person’s happiness depends in part on the respect 
he meets in the world. 


This accords with the practice of including both sexes by 
such terms as mankind, man, etc. But sometimes when it is 
desired to refer specifically to both sexes, both pronouns should 
be used. 

Effect, Affect—E ffect, when used as a verb, means to cause, 
to bring about; as a noun, the word carries the sense of result. 
Affect is rarely used as a noun; as a verb, it means to bring 
about an effect or change, to be drawn toward, or to imitate, 
or assume. 

Right: The change was effected by promoting Johnson. 

The effect was increased sales. 


Brown affected not to notice the difference. 
The climate affected his throat. 


Egoism, Egotism.—Fgoism is self-love, selfishness ; egotism 
is conceit, self-praise, the giving of too much importance to 
one’s self. A man who constantly talks about the good things 
he has done, the importance of his work, or the value of his 
knowledge is an egotist. A person who is prompted in his acts 
by his own good, regardless of the good of others, is an egoist. 

Right: The loud, loquacious, vulgar egotist. 

Whose I’m and me’s are scattered in his talk 
Thick as the pebbles on a gravel walk. 
To say that each individual shall reap the benefits brought 


to him by his own powers is to enunciate egoism as an 
ultimate principle of conduct. 
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Either, Any One; The Latter, The Last—When several 
things are spoken of, it is permissible to refer to certain of 
them as the first, the last, any one of them, or any of them. 
When only two things are concerned, the proper words are 
the former, the latter, either, either one, or either of them. 

Right: Several men were tried during the forenoon; the first was 

convicted of robbery, the last of assault, and the others 
were acquitted. 

There are many suits in this lot; you may take any one 
(not either) of them. 

Both Smith and Jones were appointed, the former as a 
policeman, the Jatter as a watchman. 

You may take either of the two packages, and I will take 
the other. 

Elegant, Delicious, Excellent—Elegant should not be used 
in the sense of delicious nor excellent. It suggests the refine- 
ment of the best fashions. Delicious is used of taste. Evxcel- 
lent is used of quality. Say delicious peaches, not elegant 
peaches. 

Right: He lived in elegant apartments. 

The fruit they set before us was delicious. 
He proved to be an excellent lawyer. 

Else.—This word is properly followed by than, not by 
but. 

Wrong: Is it nothing else but neglect that prevents you from 

studying ? 

Right: It is nothing else than neglect. 

Emigrant, Immigrant—An emigrant is one who leaves his 
country to go to a new locality but he is an immigrant when 
he enters the new locality. Thus, it is correct to say, A thou- 
sand emigrants left Italy last week, or One thousand immu- 
grants were admitted at Ellis Island yesterday. 

Equally As.—In such expressions as, equally as well, 
equally as good, and so forth, the as should be omitted. 


Wrong: This course is equally as good. 
Right: This will serve equally well. (That is, quite as well.) 


Ever, Never.—The adverbs ever and never are frequently 
confounded. 
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Wrong: We seldom or ever see an indolent man become wealthy. 
Right: We seldom or never, or seldom if ever, see an indolent man 
become wealthy. 
Never is often used where not would convey the intended 
meaning. 
He was here, but never mentioned the matter. Better, he was 


here, but he did not mention the matter.) 
It is correct to say, he was never in Europe. 


Every one always requires a singular verb. 


Wrong: We wrote to several students, every one of whom were 
enthusiastic. 
Right: Every one of our students was asked to help. 


Excellent should not be qualified; it is a superlative. 


Wrong: This proposition is most excellent. 

Right: This proposition is excellent. 

Expect, Suppose, Believe—E-xpect looks toward the future. 
Suppose means to believe, to imagine. Suspect indicates dis- 
trust. 

Wrong: We expect that you have already written to us. 

Right: We suppose that you have already written to us. 

We suspect this‘man of dishonesty. 

Farther, Further—Use farther when referring to actual 
distance; further, when the meaning is that of continuance. 

Right: He rode farther than we did. 

Please write further about your trip. 

Feminine, Female, Masculine, Male—Feminine and mas- 
culine are grammatical terms and should not be used instead 
of female and male. We say that a noun or a pronoun is of 
the feminine or the masculine gender; that a woman or a man 
is of the female or the male sex. 

Right: There are three female characters and four male ones in 

the play. 
The masculine and feminine genders were studied yesterday 
by the class. 

Fewer, Less.—Fewer applies to groups of separate things 
that can be counted, and that are expressed by plural nouns; 
less, to quantity that does not consist of separate, individual 
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parts, and that is expressed by singular nouns. We saw fewer 
books, fewer persons, fewer thoughts, fewer dogs, but less 
water, Jess energy, less wealth. 


Right: There were no fewer than twenty spectators present. 
I have fewer coins and less money than you. 


Finished, Through.—The adverb through should not be 
used for the verbs finished and left. 
Wrong: When you are through your lesson, send your work to us. 
He got through with us last June. 
Right: When you have finished your lesson, send your work to us. 
He left us last June. 
Friend, Acquaintance.—Unless you are sure that some one 
is a man’s friend, refer to him as an acquaintance. 
Funds, Money, Pecuniary, Financial—The word funds is 
occasionally used where money is better. 


He was entirely out of funds (say money). 


Pecuniary is a better word than financial unless reference is 
made to large monetary systems such as those of governments. 


It was a financial (say pecuniary) obligation. 


Funny.—The word funny is greatly overused. It means 
affording fun, provoking laugher, comical, ludicrous, and should 
not be employed in the sense of odd, curious, queer, ridiculous, 
absurd, amusing, laughable, or strange. 

Wrong: It is funny that he should refuse. 


Right: It is strange that he should refuse. 
The children enjoyed the funny pictures. 


Generally, Usually, Commonly.—The word generally is 
overused. Usually, commonly, and other words often express 
the meaning better than does generally. 

Wrong: He generally goes home at noon. 

It is an error generally seen in advertisements. 

Right: He usually goes home at noon. 

It is an error commonly seen in advertisements. 

Going to.—Such expressions as J am going to, We are going 
to, and so on, are permissible idioms, but it is better to say, 
I will, or We intend, and so forth. I am going to come is 
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rather contradictory, and 7 am going to go involves needless 
repetition. In general, awkwardness should be avoided, even 
if sanctioned by usage. 

Go over contains a meaning that is better expressed by 
examine, read, or consider. 

Poor: We will go over your lesson. 

We shall gladly go over your article. 
Mr. Weeks will go over your proposal. 

Better: We shall be pleased to examine your lesson. 

We shall gladly read your article. 
Mr. Weeks will consider your plan. 

Got.—The verb to get properly means to acquire, to obtain, 
but is redundant when used to express mere possession. It is 
not correct to say The hound has got long ears because he 
didn’t do anything to get them; but He has got the rabbit 
(which he has been chasing), is correct. 

Wrong: I’ve got a pencil in my pocket, but it hasn’t gof a point. 

Have you got any money with you? 
We've got to go. 
Right; I have a pencil in my pocket, but it has no point. 
Have you any money with you? 
We have to £0, OF We must go. 

Guess.—The verb guess should not be used in the sense 
of think, suppose. We guess a riddle, a puzzle. 

Wrong: I guess it will rain tonight. 

Right: I think it will rain tonight. 

Had Ought To.—The expression had ought to is incorrect 
and crude, for ought is never used with an auxiliary verb, 
such as had, should. 

Wrong: He had ought to go. 

Right: He ought to go. 

Hain’t.—There is no such word as hain’t. Say, he hasn’t 
it, not He hain’'t got it. 

Had Rather, Had Better.—For several centuries authorities 
have been disputing as to the correctness of had followed by 
rather or better. Many critics have pronounced in favor of 
would rather and might better instead of had rather and had 
better, respectively. However, the idiomatic forms with had are 
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preferred by the great majority of good writers and speakers 
and are correct; the other forms, although correct, seem 
unnatural and affected. 

You had better (or might better) see a doctor at once. 


I had rather (or would rather) be a doorkeeper in the house of 
my God than to dwell in the tents of wickedness. 


Hanged, Hung.—The form hanged should be used only in 
reference to an execution. 
Wrong: Licenses of engineers should be hanged on the walls of 
engine rooms. 
Right: Many of our students have hung their diplomas on the 
walls of their offices. 


Happen, Occur, Take Place, Transpire—Things happen 
and occur by chance, but take place by appointment or arrange- 
ment. Transpire means to become known and should not be 
used in the sense of happen. 

Right: It soon transpired that something important had happened 

at the meeting. 

The wreck occurred only an hour ago. 

The interview took place in the private office of the pres- 
ident. 

Healthy, Healthful—aA person may be healthy, but a place, 
or locality, may be healthful. 

Wrong: Scranton is a healthy place and many healthful people live 

there. 

Right: Scranton is a healthful place and many healthy people live 

there. ; 


Home, Residence.—The short word is the more expressive 
of sentiment. It includes all the feelings of the family. A 
boarder is less likely to speak of his home when he means 
where he resides. esidence suggests only the building. It 
appears in real estate advertisements. 

Right: This comfortable residence will make a genuine home. 


Imposing residences line this boulevard. I wonder now 
many are real homes. 


If, Whether—The conjunction if is frequently employed 
for whether, a usage that is condemned. 
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Wrong: I do not know if he will come or not. 
No one can say with certainty if it will rain. 
Right: I do not know whether he will come or not. 
No one can say with certainty whether it will rain or not. 
The alternative that belongs after whether is often omitted 
in colloquial language; it should, however, be expressed in 
careful composition. This alternative can be put either before 
or after the first alternative. 
I cannot tell you whether or not the train has arrived. Or, I cannot 
tell you whether the train has arrived or not. 
In, Into.—IJnto is used with words denoting motion real 
or ideal; im with words denoting rest. 


Wrong: He went in the house. 
We looked im the matter with great care. 
Right: He went into the house; he is im the house now. 
We looked imto the matter with great care. 


When in is used with verbs denoting motion, the motion 
must be within something regarded as enclosing the motion. 


Right: The man drove a team in New York. 
The printers were working im the composing room. 


Inaugurate, Commence, Begin.—Persons that like to use 
long words often use inaugurate or commence where begin 
would be a better word. 

Wrong: He is 1eady to imaugurate an extensive mail-order cam- 

paign. 

Right: He is ready to begin an extensive mail-order campaign. 

Individual, Man, Person.—The following sentences illus- 
trate the correct use of the words individual, man, and person: 


Wars depend on individuals as well as on nations. 
Each man (not individual) paid his part. 
All persons (not individuals) are warned against trespassing. 


Inside of —The expression inside of should not be applied 
to time in the sense of within. 

Wrong: He will be here inside of two weeks. 

Right: He will be here withim two weeks. 

It.—One of the most troublesome words in the English 
language is the pronoun it. 

Wrong: The tree was blown down by the wind; it was very high. 
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Tat 


If the antecedent is wind, say: 

Right: The tree was blown down by the wind, which was very 
high (or by the very high wind). 

But, if tree is the antecedent of it, say: 


The tree, which was very high, was blown down by the wind. 


A medical textbook contains the following sentence: 

Ii the child does not thrive on uncooked milk, it should be boiled. 

In this case, the words the milk should have been used in 

place of it. 

A careful writer will not use zt and its so often as these two 

words are used in the following sentence: 

When men are thoroughly possessed with zeal, it is difficult to esti- 
mate its force; but it is certain that its power is by no means in 
exact proportion to its reasonableness. (Better, When men are 
thoroughly possessed with zeal, there is difficulty in estimating 
its force; but certainly its power, and so on.) 

It rains, It is cold today, and such expressions are in common 

use but such constructions as In the newspaper it says should 
be avoided; it is better to say According to the newspaper— 


It’s, Its.—It’s, a contraction of it 1s, must always have the 
apostrophe and should not be confounded with the possessive 
its, which should not have the apostrophe. 


Right: J#s unfortunate, but the store has lost its prestige. 

Kind of, Sort of (1) should not be followed by a or an. 

Wrong: That kind of am engine we do not keep. 

What sort of a man is he? 

Right: That kind of engine we do not keep. 

What sort of man is he? 

Kind of, Sort of (2) should not be used to modify verbs 
or adjectives; say “somewhat,” “somehow,” or “rather.” 

Wrong: Business is sort of quiet for us. 

Right: Business is somewhat quiet for us. 

Lady, Gentleman.—Avoid the general use of lady or ladies 
in commercial matter, particularly as an adjective; use woman, 
wife, housekeeper, when these words can be used appropriately. 
Say woman’s shoes, housekeepers’ sale, etc. Saleswoman is pre- 
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ferred to saleslady. The word gentleman is likewise to be used 
with care in commerce. In America, men’s overcoats is ordi- 
narily preferable to gentlemen’s overcoats, but the possessive 
forms of both genflemen and ladies may be used with discrimi- 
nation in referring to exclusive goods. In discussing social 
matters, it is all right to say Fifty ladies and gentlemen were 
present. It is exceedingly bad form to abbreviate gentleman 
to gent. Never use such expressions as gent’s furnishing store, 
lady and gent, lady friend, gentleman friend. Say madam, not 
lady, in addressing a woman. See Man, Woman. 


Learn, Teach.—Do not confound learn with teach. Learn 
means to gain knowledge and teach means to impart knowledge. 


Right: They taught him arithmetic and he learned it. 


Leave, Let.—When the meaning is do not touch or molest, 
let should be used. Leave should be employed when the mean- 
ing is allow or cause to remain. 

Wrong: Leave the adjustment alone and the instrument will give 

you satisfactory service. 


Right: Let the adjustment alone and /Jeave the instrument with a 
responsible jeweler. 


Lend, Loan.—Lend is the verb; Joan, the noun. 
Right: If you will Jend me five dollars, I shall be thankful for 
the loan. 
Lengthwise, Sidewise, Etc.—Lengthwise, sidewise, etc., are 
better forms than lengthways, sideways, etc. 


Right: The board was placed lengthwise. 
He glanced sidewise and then turned around. 
Lie and Lay.—The transitive verb Jay takes an object and 
is active. It expresses a cause for rest. Lie is intransitive, 
does not take an object, and expresses rest. 


Wrong: The book lays on the table. 
Right: The book lies on the table. 


The past tense of lie is Jay, and the past tense of Jay is laid, 


Wrong: I laid down for a short rest. 
The hat Jaid on the table. 
The pen has laid there for a week. 
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Right: I lay down for a short rest. 
The hat Jay on the table. 
The pen has lain there for a week. 
I laid the baby down. 
I laid the hat on the table. 

Like, Love.—We like apples, but Jove our brothers and 
sisters. Love should be used to express a feeling of affection 
or regard and not to indicate appetite nor preference. 

Wrong: I love the delicate shades of green. 

Right: The man loves his little son. 

I like the delicate shades of green. 

Like meaning in the same manner as is followed by a noun 
or pronoun in the objective case. 

Wrong: He talks like I do. 

Right: He talks like me. 

Like should never be used to introduce a subject with a 
verb. As or as if should be used. 

Wrong: Do this like we want you to do it. 

Right: Do this as we want you to do it. 

Limits, Limitations—The usual application of limits is to 
physical things, and of limitations, to intangible things. 

Right: The limits of a prison, of an estate; the limitations of the 

franchise, of hotel life, of poverty. 

An executive upon whom no limitations are imposed soon 
becomes a tyrant. 

In a country like ours, a policeman should understand the 
limitations upon his powers and duties. 

Line.—This word is sometimes employed incorrectly for 
kind. 

Wrong: In our line of business, we must work hard. 

We sell everything in the drawing line. 


Right: This kind of business requires hard work. 
We sell all kinds of drawing materials, 


Line up is often used as slang for interest. 

Wrong: We are trying to line up our students. 

Right: We are trying to interest our students. a 

Locate, Settle.—Locate is much used for settle in the sense 
of fixing one’s home or abode. This use of locate is colloquial 
and should be avoided. 
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Wrong: He located in the West. 

Right: He settled in the West. 

Lose, Loose——Loose, meaning not tight, is commonly 
misused for lose, to suffer loss. 


Wrong: If you do not make the call this morning, you will loose 
the sale. 
He tied the horse too lose. 
Right: If you do not make the call this morning, you will lose 
the sale. 
He tied the horse too loose. 


Lots, Lot.—Lots and lot should not be used in the sense 
of a great deal. 

Wrong: We know a Jot of business houses that will use our goods. 

I think lots of him. 
He has a Jot of trouble. 
Right: We know a number of business houses that will use our 
goods. 
I think a great deal of him. 
He has a great deal of trouble. e 

Lovely.—Lovely is a much overused word. Charming, 
beautiful, sweet, enjoyable, etc., are preferable when appro- 
priate. 

We had a lovely trip. (Say, rather, an enjoyable or a pleasant 

trip.) 

Mad at Him.—lIt is poor English to say He was mad at him: 
it is better to say He was angry with him. While in rather 
common use, mad is really only a colloquialism and, in strict 
usage, should not be used as a synonym of angry. 

Make should not be colloquially employed for earn. 

Majority, Most—Majority is used correctly in speaking of 
voting contests or of comparisons of opposing views, but should 
not be used in place of most. 

Wrong: A majority of the papers were high-priced. 

Right: Most of the papers were high-priced. 

Most of the people came away when it was learned that 
a majority of the councilmen favored the bill, 

Man, Woman.—The words man and woman can often be 

used to better advantage than lady and gentleman, which words 
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are greatly abused. But it is not good usage to say her man, 
his woman, my man, my woman; instead, one should say her 
husband, his wife, etc. See Lady, Gentleman. 

Many.—The common idiomatic phrase, a great many, par- 
takes of the nature of a collective noun, but it always requires 
a plural verb. The idiom many a, however, requires a singular 
verb. 


Right: A great many were promoted. 
Many a man wishes for success. 


Many, Much.—Many refers to number and much to quan- 
tity, but sums of money, weights, and measured quantity 
regarded as singular aggregates should take much rather than 
many as a modifier. 


Right: I think there must be as many as a hundred guests at the 
hotel. 
He was willing to pay as much as one thousand dollars 
for the lot. 
Some regiments number as many as twelve hundred men 
each. 
We may escape many of the troubles of life by not antici- 
pating them. 


Me Going, My Going.—It is incorrect to say Do you object 
to me going; use my going. 

(See Possessives With Verbal Nouns.) 

Means may be either singular or plural in accordance with 
the meaning to be conveyed. No other means requires a singular 
verb, because the implied reference is to one means. But, we 
can correctly say, Various means were employed. By some 
means or another and some means or other are not so good, 
because they are wordy. 

Memoranda, Phenomena.—These are plural forms, and, 
therefore, require plural verbs. Memorandum and phenomenon 
are the singular forms. 


Wrong: The memoranda is destroyed. 
This phenomena occurs daily. 

Right; The memoranda are destroyed. 
This phenomenon occurs daily. 
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More Than, Over.—Good usage dictates that the use of 
over when the meaning is more than should be avoided. 

Wrong: It may be possible that you can study over an hour a day. 

Right: Possibly, you can study more than one hour a day. 

Most, Almost, Nearly.—Most should not be used for nearly 
or almost, as in the following sentences: 

Wrong: Are we most there? 

Most every writer agrees with you. 

Right: Are we almost there? 

Nearly every writer agrees with you. 

(See Almost.) 

Myself——The emphatic and reflexive pronouns myself, 
himself, herself, and yourself, are often incorrectly used. 

Wrong: Mr. Jones and myself will go. 

Myself and partner have agreed. 

Right: Mr. Jones and J will go. 

My partner and J have agreed. 
I will go myself. 

Mr. Jones, himself, will go. 
You, yourself, should go. 

Near meaning almost should not be used for nearly. 

Wrong: My work is near finished. 

Right: My work is nearly finished. 

Neglect, Negligence.—The distinction between the words 
neglect and negligence is that neglect refers to acts and negli- 
gence applies to character. Negligence is a habitual failure to 
do what ought to be done; neglect is the failure to do some 
particular thing that should be done. 

Right: The accident was due to the engineer’s neglect to notice 

the signals. 
The janitor was dismissed for negligence. 
The trouble with this young man is incurable negligence. 

Neither like either when used to introduce two or more 
singular nominatives, requires a singular verb. 

Wrong: Neither Mr. Brown nor his secretary were there. 

Right: Neither Mr. Brown nor his secretary (not either one) was 

there. 

New Beginner.—In this expression, new should be omitted, 
since its meaning is included in beginner. 
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Wrong: Your work is good for a new beginner. 
Right: Your work is good for a beginner. 


News, although plural in form, is singular in construction 
and always requires a singular verb. 

None.—The pronoun none, derived from no and one, was 
formerly regarded as singular. It is now either singular or 
plural according to the meaning intended. 

Did you get the cherries? There were none on the tree. 


Have you a letter for me? There was none in your box. 
None of us knows (or know) what is to happen tomorrow. 


Nor or Or After No or Not.—WNor or or used after no or 
not should be carefully discriminated. If the alternatives are 
regarded as two names for the same thing, or should separate 
them; but if the alternatives are to be sharply distinguished, 
nor should be used. The following are illustrations: 


The object we see is not human nor brute. 

No person, living nor dead, ever saw the like. 
No manager or superintendent was in the place. 
I have no will or disposition for the enterprise. 
We had no guide or leader. 


In the last three examples the pairs of nouns separated by 
or are in each case different names of the same thing. 
Number, when used in the sense of several, should always 
be considered to be plural. 
Wrong: Whenever there 7s a considerable number of students inter- 
ested, we give this special service. 


Right: Whenever there are a considerable number of  studen‘s 
interested, we give this special service. 


Number, Quantity—Number has reference to how many; 
quantity to how much. 


Wrong: Great quantities of bison used to roam over the prairies 
of the West. 
Russia despatched great quantities of troops to the Far East. 
Right: Great numbers of bison used to roam over the prairies of 
the West. 
Russia dispatched great numbers of troops to the Far East. 
The explorers found a large quantity of gold, and they 
hired a great number of natives to carry it. 
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Off of.—Do not say off of for off or of. 


Wrong: I bought it off of Smith. 
Get off of the train. 

Right: I bought it of Smith. 
Get off the train. 


O. K.—There is doubt as to how the abbreviation O. K., 
as a memorandum meaning that the work is correct, originated. 
As it is an arbitrary mark, there is no standard way of express- 
ing the past tense or the participial form; O.K.d, O.K.d, 
O.K.ing, and O.K Ving are commonly used. 

On, Upon.—Strictly speaking, condition, place or position, 
is indicated by on, but upon denotes action or motion into 
place or position. (Compare In and Into.) Upon may be 
used, especially, to indicate superposition. 


Poor: This paper contains instruction upon that subject. 
We are placing your name upon our mailing list. 
Better: This paper contains information on that subject. 
Your name is om our list. 
These rods should be placed upon the highest point of 
the roof. 


Only is very commonly misplaced, so that the real mean- 
ing is not clear. Place only next to the word or phrase to 
be qualified. 


Examples: He only signed the letter. (He did not dictate it.) 
He signed only the letter. (He did not sign anything 
else. ) 
Only he signed the letter. (No one else signed it.) 
He signed the letter only. (He did not sign anything 
else.) 


Oral, Verbal.—Though verbal has the meaning of oral, any- 
thing expressed in words, written or spoken, can be said to be 
verbal. Use oral in referring to spoken direction. 


Right: The teacher gave an oral examination. 
The company demanded a verbal contract. 


Past, Last——The words past and last are frequently con- 
founded. 


Wrong: He has been away the past three days. 
Right: He has been away the last three days. 
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Past is not the better word in this sentence, for the reason 
that all days that are gone are past. 

Pay, Settle—Say pay the bill unless there is some dispute, 
when it is correct to speak of settling. 

Per Day, Per Year, Via—Py way of, a day, and a year are 
usually better than via, per diem, per annum. But if it is really 
necessary to use per, write per diem not per day; per annum, 
not per year; that is, either use both English words or use 
both Latin words. There are just a few instances where per 
as a single word seems better than any English word. An 
example is afforded in per square inch. By George Smith is 
better than per George Smith. 

Per cent. is an abbreviation of the Latin per centum and 
should be followed by a period. Either a singular or a plural 
verb may be used with per cent., since the expression is either 
singular or plural, in accordance with the intended meaning. 

Right: Ninety-five per cent. is an excellent mark. 

One hundred per cent. of our students are earnestly trying 
to succeed. 

Perfectly.—Actually, there cannot be degrees of right, of 
wrong, of honesty, and so on. Avoid, therefore, such expres- 
sions as perfectly right, perfectly honest, and the like. 

Other.—In the comparative form, involving the use of 
than, like, else, and so forth, other, or some similar word, is 
required in order that the person or thing compared may be 
excluded from the group of persons or things with which the 
comparison is made. Also, when other or otherwise introduces 
a comparison, but or except should not be used instead of than. 

Wrong: No course is equal to our Electrical Engineering course. 

We could adopt no other method but (or except) this one. 
We could not do otherwise but help you. 
Right: No other course is equal to our Electrical Engineering 
course. 
We could adopt no other method than this one. 
We could not do otherwise than help you. 

Ought to, Should—Ought to usually implies a duty and is 
somewhat stronger than should. 

Right: We ought to take care of our parents, and should be respect- 

ful to all. 
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Person, People, Party.—The use of party in the sense of 
person, individual, is vulgar. It is proper to say a political 
party, an evening party, a fishing party, a party to a sale or to 
a lawsuit, but not The party with whom I was seen was my 
uncle. A person is an individual ; people make up a community. 
The word people is correctly used for persons collectively. 

Wrong: Many people are unaware of the fact that the earth is 

round. 

Right: Many persons are unaware of the fact that the earth is 


round, 
People do not like to have their faults criticized. 


Persuade means to influence by an appeal to feeling, passion, 
or self-interest, and should not be used for convince, which 
means to prove by evidence. One may be convinced that he 
should study, but he is persuaded to enroll for a course. 

Plenty, Plentiful—Plenty is the state of having abundance, 
particularly of comforts and necessaries ; plentiful means exist- 
ing in great quantities. 

Wrong: Cherries and other small fruits will be plenty this season. 

Persons that believe such nonsense are flenty. 
Right: Cherries and other small fruits will be plentiful this season. 
Persons that believe such nonsense are plentiful (or, better, 
numerous ). 
Our people have been living in peace and flenty. 

Plenty should not be used as an adverb.in expressions like 
this: 

This hat is plenty large enough. (Omit plenty.) 


Possessives With Verbal Nouns.—The possessives your, 
our, his, her, my are required before the verbal noun. The 
objective forms you, us, etc., are commonly used erroneously in 
this particular construction. 


That did not warrant you making the trip (say your making). 


Posted.—Do not use posted in the sense of informed. 
Ledgers are posted, but one is informed on a point. 

Practicable, Practical—Use practical in reference to persons 
who show skill, practice, knowledge, or experience; as “A 
practical man.” When practical is used of a thing, it means 
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useful as opposed to theoretical; as, “He has a practical experi- 
ence in this field.” Practicable is not used of persons but of 
things and means capable of being put into practice; as, “His 
idea is practicable.” 

Prefer should never be followed by than, but by to, above, 
or before. 

Wrong: We prefer to have you study regularly than to study in 

a haphazard manner. 

Right: We prefer having you study regularly to having you study 

in a haphazard manner. 

Prejudice, Prepossessed.—Prejudice should be used in an 
unfavorable sense and prepossess should be employed in a 
favorable manner. Thus, one should not say, J am prejudiced 
in Jus favor, but should say, J am prepossessed, or. predisposed, 
in his favor. 

Pretty may be correctly employed as an adverb in the sense 
of moderately or tolerably, and so on. Care should be taken, 
however, to avoid such incongruous expressions, as We know 
that you have been pretty sick. 

Principal, Principle—-These words are often confused. 
Principal when used as a noun means a leader, or chief, or 
a sum of money on which interest accrues. When used as an 
adjective, it means highest, or most important, in rank or 
character. 

Principle is used only as a noun, and means a fundamental 
truth, or governing law of conduct. 


Right: He is the principal of the high school. 
The principal parts of a sentence are the subject and pred- 
icate. 
The interest on the mortgage must be paid next month, 
but the principal need not be paid for three years. 
The principle involved in this case is an important one. 
Pronouns, Agreement in Person, Number, and Gender.—So 
far as possible, the pronoun must agree with its antecedent 
in person, number, and gender. In the following the pronouns 
involved are in italics: 
Wrong: Every person in the store should know their duty. 
His form has not yet lost all Azs youthful grace. 
Right: Every person in the store should know fis duty. 
His form had not yet lost all its youthful grace. 
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When the gender of the antecedent is uncertain, or when it 
includes both sexes, if a singular pronoun is required, the 
masculine forms he, his, or him are to be preferred to the 
double he or she, his or her, etc. 

Right: If any employe wishes to leave, he will please give some 

notice of his intention. 

Usually, however, such sentences can be so constructed as 
to include both sexes more clearly. 

Right: Employes wishing to leave will please give some notice 

of their intention. 

Pronouns, Misuse of, With the Verb “Be.”—The most 
common misuse of pronouns is that with the various forms of 
the verb be. A noun or a pronoun following the verb to be 
in any of its finite modes must be in the nominative case. In 
the following examples, the word in parenthesis is the correct 
one : 


It was me (1); It was them (they). 
It is him (he). I thought it was her (she). 
It wasn’t us (we). It isn’t him (he). 


If you were me (J), you would do the same thing. 
Had I been him (he), I should have gone. 

It wasn’t them (they), of whom I spoke. 

If I had been her (she), I should have gone 


Pronoun, Place of the—The pronoun should be so placed 
that there can be no doubt as to the antecedent. A noun 
that may be mistaken for the antecedent should not be put 
between the pronoun and its antecedent. 

Jones secured me a good place in Brown’s company by representing 
that he and I had been college friends. (Better, Jones, by 
representing that he and I had been college friends, secured me 
a good place in Brown’s company.) 

An antique clock ticked against the wall which was beautifully 
decorated. 

Which was decorated, the clock or the wall? The follow- 

ing revision is clear: 

An antique clock, beautifully decorated, ticked against the wall. 


Pronouns, Precedence of.—Usage has established a certain 
precedence of pronouns. Pronouns representing the person 
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addressed should come first. Pronouns representing persons 
spoken of should precede pronouns denoting the speaker and 
should follow pronouns denoting the person addressed. Note 
the order of the pronouns in the following sentences: 

Were you and he and J all in the wrong? 


They and we (not we and they) were at the office yesterday. 
Smith and I (not I and Smith) will go. 


Prophecy, Prophesy.—The difference in the spelling of the 
noun prophecy, a prediction, and of the verb prophesy, to fore- 
tell, should be carefully noted. 

Proposal, Proposition.—The word proposition has come into 
vulgar or colloquial use with the meaning of a business under- 
taking or an institution or enterprise of any kind. The word 
should not be used in this sense. A proposition is submitted 
for consideration, a proposal for acceptance or rejection. 

A proposal of marriage, a proposition in geometry, a proposal of 

terms of sale or purchase. 

Have you heard of the enormous success of our proposition? (Say 
business, method, invention, scheme, plan, according .to the nature 
of the enterprise.) 

Our proposition is a mail-order business. (Say—We are conduct- 
ing a mail-order business.) 

Propose, Purpose, Intend.—Propose is often used incorrectly 
for purpose. Propose means to offer as a plan, or scheme for 
acceptance. Purpose means to have or place before oneself, 
as an aim, and is usually followed by an infinitive. Intend 
means to set the mind upon to accomplish, and it is usually 
followed by an infinitive or present participle. The first of 
the following sentences illustrates the correct use of propose. 
Notice how strong the third sentence is. 

He proposed that we divide the expense. 

I intend to prepare a large catalog. 

The lawyer purposes to prove his client innocent. 

Providing is incorrectly used in such constructions as, 
You should study, providing you are able to do so. Provid- 
ing you pay in full, this discount will be allowed. The con- 
junction provided is the proper form in such cases. Provided 
should be followed by that (expressed or understood). Pro- 
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viding should be used as a participle; thus, You must study 
faithfully, providing for future opportunities. 

Put up, when used in the sense of furnish, or advance, 
as in, He will put up the money, is slang. 

Quite.—Several incorrect phrases beginning with quite are 
in common use. Strictly, the word means wholly, completely ; 
but it is loosely used with the meaning of rather, very, con- 
siderably. Quite a few, quite some, quite a lot, quite a good 
many, quite a number are expressions for which no successful 
defense would be possible. 


Wrong: I am quite well. 
He is quite a mechanic. 
Right: I am very well. 
He is a good mechanic. 
I have not quite finished the letter. 
The reservoir is quite empty. 


In the last two sentences, quite is correctly used in the sense 
of wholly or entirely. 

Raise, Rear.—We raise cattle, dogs, hogs, but bring up, or 
rear, children. The use of raise as a noun in the sense of 
increase (as in a raise in salary) is colloquial. 

Rarely.—Avoid the expression rarely ever, and rarely or 
ever. Instead, say rarely or rarely, 1f ever. Hardly ever is 
even more objectionable than rarely ever. In most cases, also, 
the meaning to be conveyed by such phrases is better expressed 
by seldom. 


Wrong: We rarely ever grant this concession. 
We rarely or ever do it. 
We hardly ever do it. 
Right: We rarely grant this concession. 
We rarely, if ever, do it. 
We seldom do it. 


Real is an adjective and should not be substituted for the 
adverb really. Real, also, should not be colloquially employed 
for very. 

Wrong: This is a real high-grade drawing set. 


Right: This is really a high-grade set. 
This is a very high-grade set. 
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Recall, Recollect, Remember.—The meanings of these 
words are slightly variant. One remembers that which has not 
been forgotten, but one recollects that which it is difficult to 
recall. 

Relatives, Relations.—The words relatives and relations were 
formerly applied to persons connected by blood or marriage. 
In this sense only the former term is now used. 

Wrong: The relations of persons great or wealthy are prone to 

inform others of the relationship. 

Right: The relatives of persons great or wealthy are prone to 

inform others of the relationship. 
The relations between the two men were in every respect 
pleasant. 

Respectfully, Respectively—The words respectfully and 
respectively are often confounded. The following are examples 
of the proper use of these words: 


We treat our superiors respectfully. 
He called on Jones, Smith, and Brown, respectively. 


Right is a word that is often used incorrectly. The word 
should not be used in the sense of, in duty bound, just cause 
to expect, or under obligation to; nor should it be made to 
serve for ought, should, or deserve. Thus, You had a right to 
receive a higher mark, is incorrect. Say, You deserved (or 
had just cause to expect) a higher mark. Right away, and 
right off are unwarranted and offensive colloquialisms for 
instantly, or at once. Right back, meaning to return at once, 
is also a common colloquialism. Right should not be modified 
by perfectly. One may be partly right or wholly right, but, 
since one cannot be imperfectly right, he cannot be perfectly 
right. Also, the slang expression, That’s right, should not be 
used for That is the fact or That ts true or correct. 

Saleslady.—Since the correct designation for a man who 
sells goods is salesman, not salesgentleman, its proper counter- 
part is saleswoman. 

Same should not be employed as a pronoun, that is, as a 
substitute for it, then, and so on. This word, also, should not 
be substituted for in the same way or just as. It is incorrect, 
moreover, to use same as a synonym for similar. Same con- 
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tains an inherent meaning of identity, but similar conveys a 
meaning of likeness. The same distinction applies to same- 
ness and similarity. Same, like former and latter, is used 
infrequently by good writers. 
Wrong: We have received your order of the 22d inst. for answer 
paper and will ship the same at once. 
We are sending these volumes to you; notify us when you 
receive same. 
You do not study the same as you did. 
This case is the same as that encountered last week. 
Right: The order for answer paper that you sent us on Decem- 
ber 22 has just been received; we will fill it at once. 
We are sending the volumes; notify us when you receive 
them. 
You do not study in the same way (just as) you did. 
This case is similar to that, encountered some time ago. 


Satisfy should not be used as a synonym for convince. 

Scarcely, Hardly.—Scarcely applies to quantity; hardly to 
degree. 

Right: He had scarcely a handful. 

She is hardly able to walk. 

See, Witness.-—When the reference is to objects, use see; 
witness is employed in connection with events. Thus, we may 
see automobiles, but we witness an automobile accident. 

Seen, Saw.—The past tense of the verb see is saw. Seen 
is the past praticiple of the same verb. 

Wrong: We had never saw this done before. 

After that, we seen that you would need help. 


Right: We had never seen it done before. 
We saw that you needed help. 


Shipment is often used when it can well be avoided. Except 
when a large amount of material is involved, it savors of 
shop talk. 

Poor: We cannot make shipment of the special slide rule prior 


to the 15th prox. 
Better: We cannot send the special slide rule before February 15. 


Sit, Set——With grammatical precision, set is transitive and 
sit is intransitive, when referring to posture. Set means to 
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put in a certain place, but sit means to remain in a certain 
place. A hen sits upon eggs, but is set upon them by the 
poultryman. 
Wrong: The casting sets upon a concrete base. 
Right: The casting ts set upon a concrete base. 
The operator sits at the right of the machine. 


Show Up.—Vulgarly used in the sense of appear, come, be 
present, or in the sense of show or expose. 

Wrong: He showed up at the last minute. 

We are going to show up your last transaction. 

Right: He appeared at the last minute. 

We are going to expose your last transaction. 

Size should not be employed as an adjective. 

Wrong: We are sending different size pens. 

Right: We are sending pens of different sizes. 

We are sending different sized pens. 

Slander, Libel.—Slander is spoken; libel is written or printed 
slander. 

Sort of should not be used for somewhat. 

Wrong: Your problem is sort of difficult to solve. 

Right: It is somewhat difficult to solve. 

Specialty, Speciality—The state or quality of being special 
is indicated by speciality. Specialty refers to an employment 
to which special attention is given, a study in which one spe- 
cializes, or an article that is dealt in exclusively, and so on. 

Wrong: A specialty of construction enables this action to be accom- 

plished. 
We make a speciality of teaching English. 

Right: The parts of the machine function as stated because ot 

the speciality of its construction. 
Teaching English is a specialty of ours. 

Splendid is applied correctly to something that is resplen- 
dent, or that is characterized by splendor. Thus, a pageant 
or a sunset may be splendid, but a student does excellent or 
creditable work, an artisan is skilful, an artist is talented, and 
so on. 

Split Infinitive——By split infinitive is meant a construction 
in which an adverb or an adverbial phrase is placed between 
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the signs of the infinitive and the verb. The following are 
examples : 


To carefully examine; to better accomplish; to not forget; to rapidly 
retreat. 


Though such forms are seen in the work of good writers, 
they are condemned by most grammatical authorities. The 
following forms are preferred: 

To examine carefully; to accomplish better; not to forget; to retreat 

rapidly. 

Therefore, as a general rule, the split infinitive should be 
avoided. There are just a few instances in which the adverb 
placed immediately after to seems to make the construction 
smoother. An example is afforded in the following sentence: 


To really know the man is to believe in him. 


Spoonfuls is the correct plural of spoonful, not spoonsful. 
The word indicates a measure of quantity and takes its own 
plural. This is also true of cupful, barrelful, armful, and the 
like. 

Squinting Construction.—If any element of a sentence is 
so placed as to be construed both ways, that is, if it may be 
as readily connected in meaning with what precedes as with 
what follows, the construction is said to be squinting. This 
construction is a source of frequent ambiguity, and although 
the meaning intended may usually be made out, the fault is 
none the less serious. In speech, ambiguity from misplaced 
words is usually prevented by the tones of the voice, but a 
writer has no such assistance. He should arrange the paris 
of his sentences in such a manner that his meaning cannot 
be misunderstood. 

Remember always to observe the golden rule. 

Tell him im the morning to report at my office. 

Ask him, if he is in the building, to consult with the superintendent. 


In each of these sentences, the italicized modifiers may be 
understood as modifying either an element that precedes or 
one that follows. The remedy, of course, is to put the modifier 
where it belongs. 
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In the following sentence the construction may be said to 
be squinting, though the modifier is at the end. 


This tobacco is sold direct by mail to smokers in perfect condition. 


Of course the writer’s meaning is that the tobacco is sold 
in perfect condition—not to smokers that are in perfect con- 
dition. 

State-——The word state is very formal in tone. It should 
not be used to the exclusion of say, tell, inform, express, men- 
tion, suggest, and words of similar import. 

Poor: We must state that your work is excellent. 

Better: We must say that it is excellent. 

Stationery, Stationary.—Stationery refers to writing mate- 
rial; stationary to something that does not move. 

Right: All her stationery bore her monogram. 

A stationary engine has been installed in the factory. 

Statue, Statute.—A statue is a figure in marble, bronze, or 
some other substance; but a statute is a legislative enactment. 

Right: A statue of Jupiter was placed in the Vatican. 

The statutes of the state were violated. 

Staying, Stopping.—The ‘verbs stay and stop in some of 
their meanings are frequently confounded. In the sense of 
having a temporary abode, staying is the correct word; stopping, 
used in this sense, is colloquial. 

Wrong: While visiting the Pan-American exhibition we stopped at 

the Iroquois Hotel. 
Prince Henry stopped in the country for several weeks. 

Right: While visiting the Pan-American exhibition we stayed at 

the Iroquois Hotel. 
Prince Henry stayed in the country for several weeks. 

Stimulant, Stimulus——That which stimulates the system 
is a stimulant, but a stimulus is that which urges or impels. 


Wrong: This reward will prove a stimulant to hard work. 
Right: It will be a stimulus to effort. 


Subordinate Clauses, Use of Too Many.—There is no 
objection to a sentence that contains two or more subordinate 
clauses depending on the same element. If, however, a sub- 
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ordinate clause is followed by other clauses depending on it, 
the thought is likely to be led so far from the central idea 
that unity will be destroyed. Note the following example: 
This binding, though low-priced, is durable, which point is more 
important than appearance, which is often temporary. (Better, 
This binding, though low-priced, is durable. Durability is more 
important than appearance; appearance is often temporary.) 


Superlative Degree for the Comparative——When two things 
are compared, the comparative degree should be used; when 
three or more, the superlative. 

Cheltenham is the heavier of the two types. 

Post is the heaviest display letter in the shop. 


This is a better piece of goods. 
This is the best piece in the lot. 


Sure is often misused for surely. 


Wrong: We will do this sure. 
I am going sure enough. 

Right: We will surely do this. 

I am surely (or certaimly) going. 

Surprise, Astonish, Disappoint— Surprised is frequently 
used where astonished could convey the intended meaning. 
Our friends surprise us by coming suddenly, and astonish us 
with some information. We may be agreeably surprised but 
not agreeably disappointed. 

Suspect, Expect—We may suspect that some one has 
deceived us, but we expect that friends will call during our 
absence. 

Sweat, Perspiration—These two mean exactly the same 
thing, but there is a difference in their tone. The ordinary 
person uses sweat for all degrees. The better speaker makes 
a difference between what animals and men do. A degree of 
refinement is indicated by the longer term. The short word 
is the stronger, the crude, the laborious word. 


_ Right: He earns a living by the sweat of his brow. 
Frequent perspiration is healthful in warm weather. 


Talk, Conversation.—Talk may be worthless chatter. It may 
also be a one-sided activity, as when we use it of an address 
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made to an audience. The longer word, conversation, always 
suggests an interchange, a give and take. 
Right: The sales manager talks before the agents once every six 
months. 
Genuine conversation should never be hurried. 
Than.—After such negative words as hardly, scarcely, 
barely, etc., not than, but when or some conjunctive adverb, 
should be employed. Neither should than follow the word 
different; from is the correct term. 
Wrong: The sun had scarcely risen than the journey began. 
Hardly more than an hour had passed than my creel was 
full of the speckled beauties. 
His sample is different than mine. 
Right: The sun had scarcely risen when the journey began. 
Hardly more than an hour had passed when my creel was 
full of speckled beauties. 
We had gone barely a mile when we were overtaken by a 
man on horseback. 
His: sample is different from mine. 


That.—Do not use that as an adverb. 


I was that (say so) tired I could scarcely stand. 

He must not remain away from his work that (say so) long. 

I do not feel able to pay that (say so) much money for the book, 

Their, There.—The possessive pronoun their is often misused 
for there. The following sentence illustrates the correct use 


of the two words: 


When we arrived there, we learned their intentions. 


Their, They.—The lack, in the English language, of a 
singular pronoun of common gender often leads to incongruous 
expressions. Consider the following sentence: 

Poor: If any one cannot pay, they should state their reasons. 

Better: Any one that cannot pay should state the reason. 

If any one cannot pay, the reason should be stated. 
If any one cannot pay, he (gender indefinite) should state 
the reason. 

Them for Those or These.—Them is commonly used in 
error for those or these; say those goods, or these goods; not 
them goods or them there goods. 
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Therefor, Therefore.—These words are often confounded. 
Therefor means for that, or, for this; but therefore means 
for that reason, or for this reason. 

Right: You contracted for this course and agreed to pay therefor 
the sum of one hundred and ten dollars; we cannot 
agree now, therefore, to accept ninety dollars as a full 
settlement of your indebtedness. 


This Here, That There.—We should say this man, not this 
here man; that sample; not that there sample. 

Those Kind, These Kind—A very common error is the 
use of those kind or these kind for that kind or this kind. 

Trite Expressions.—There are many expressions that are 
used so commonly that they make language trite. It is a 
common fault of inexperienced writers to make use of expres- 
sions of this kind. The following are some examples: Method 
in his madness; monarch of all he surveys; long-felt want; 
along these lines; when ignorance ts bliss; your kind favors. 
By avoiding such overused phrases and expressions the writer 
will make his language more forceful. A good way to eliminate 
these threadbare expressions is to make a list of those most 
common, and try to substitute new phrases that express the 
same idea. 

Turn Down, Turn Up.-—These are slang expressions that 
should be avoided. The former should not be used in the 
sense of reject, nor should the latter be employed to indicate 
arrival or discovery. 

Try and, Try to—Try and is often used for try to. 

Wrong: I shall try and come. 

Right: I shall try to come. 

United States Is.—The United States, speaking of it as a 
country, is regarded as singular and requires the verb is 
not are. 

Up.—Up should not be used with such words as divide, 
finish, settle, pay, write. 

Wrong: He finished up his business; then paid up his bill. 

Right: He finished his business; then patd his bill. 

Up to Date, Down to Date.—U> to date is greatly overused. 
When possible, use modern, new, or some similar word. 


I 
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Vast.—The frequent, unwise, and unnecessary use of super- 
latives should be avoided. Thus, one should be careful in the 
use of vast in connection with multitude, number, and the like. 
Great and large will often prove to be sufficiently effective. 

Very.—Although very is used to secure emphasis, it is used 
so frequently and so indiscriminately that its force is often 
lost. The excessive use of superlatives weakens rather than 
strengthens. Thus, such expressions as very elaborate, very 
handsome, very efficient, very learned, very respectable, very 
well done, very good, and a host of similar expressions, are 
strengthened by the omission of very. Except in a few 
instances, very is not readily joined with participles. Also, 
when a participle is used as an adjective, it is best’ generally 
to interpose an adverb between very and the participle. Thus, 
one may be very tired, very sick, very determined, and so on; 
but one is very greatly astonished, very much pleased, very much 
impressed, and the like. (Also, see Real.) 

Want, Wish.—-A careful distinction should be made in the 
meaning of want and wish. When want is employed, the 
implication is always that one does not possess something that 
is needed. Thus, one may want a duplicate instruction paper, 
because the original paper has been lost. Want may be used 
with reference to inanimate objects that can have no wish. 
For example, an article may want something to complete it, 
or a board may want an inch of the needed width, and so on, 
Wish implies mere desire. Thus, a student may wish for help 
and not need it, or he may want help because he does need it. 

Wrong: We want to help you. 

Right: We wish (desire) to help you. 

Want of is a common colloquialism that can be well replaced 
by need. 


Poor: What do you want of this book? 
Better: What need have you of this book? 


Was, Is.—When an unchanging fact is stated in a complex 
sentence, the present tense should be employed for the 
dependent clause, even if the principal verb indicates action in 
the past tense. 
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Right: We said that knowledge is (not was) power. 
Our contention was that study is (not was) essential. 
Went, Gone——A common vulgarism is the use of went, the 
imperfect tense of the verb go, in the place of the past participle 
gone and in conjunction with the verb have. 


Wrong: Have you went to Mr. Brown with this matter? 
Right: Have you gone to him? 


Were.—In a clause introduced by as if, as though, or wish, 
the past subjunctive were should be used, not was. 
Right: The student writes as though he were pleased. 


I wish your son were studying regularly. 
It seems as if we were trying to accomplish the impossible. 


When, While, Where.—After the verb is in definitions, 
when, while, or where should not be used te introduce a noun 
clause. 

Concord, in grammar, is when one word agrees in some respect with 

another. (Better, Concord in grammar, is the agreement, in 
some respect, of one word, with another.) 


General advertising is where etc. (Better, General advertising is the 
kind of advertising that etc.) 


Whence, meaning from where, should not be preceded by 
from. 


Wrong: From whence this formula is derived. 
Right: Whence it is derived. 


Where is often incorrectly employed for that. In interroga- 
tions, the prepositions to or at must never be used in connec- 
tion with where. 


Wrong: We noticed in your letter where you say you are ill. 
Where are you going to after you leave New York? 

Right: We noticed in your letter that you say you are ill. 
Where are you going? 


Whether should not be repeated in a sentence, except when 
an alternative is introduced that is distinct from the one first 
implied. The word indicates a choice of two things and does 


not require ‘repetition, unless the sentence indicates another 
distinct alternative group. 
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Wrong: Whether you accept the new position or whether you 
continue with your present work is a matter for you 
to decide. 

Right: Whether you accept the new position or continue with your 
present work is a matter for you to decide. 

We do not know whether it is best to accept the new 
position (or to reject it), or whether, if you do under- 
take the new work, you will make a success or a failure 
of it. 

Who, That, Which.—It is sometimes difficult to determine 
the correct usages of these relative pronouns. If they are 
used incorrectly, the intended meaning of a sentence may be 
clouded. Correct punctuation, however, removes the obscurity. 
Consider, for instance, the meaning of the following sentence: 
We wrote to the man who gave us the information. Does 
this sentence mean that we wrote to the man and he gave us 
the information? Or, does it mean that we wrote to the 
certain man that (previously) had given us the information. 
A comma after man would indicate that the first meaning is 
correct. The use of that in the place of who would indicate 
the correctness of the second meaning. That is used properly 
to introduce a restrictive adjective or an explanatory clause. 
When used correctly, it modifies an antecedent that, otherwise, 
is not fully defined. Which and who are often employed to 
introduce either a restrictive clause or a coordinate clause. 
Their use, however, should be confined generally to the latter 
case, that is, to the introduction of clauses that add to the 
previously expressed fact or meaning. Who relates usually 
to persons, which to things, and that to persons and things. 

Right: The students, who have been invited, will be present (that 
is, all of the students). (Coordinate clause) 

The students that have been invited will be present (that 
is, only those invited). (Restrictive clause) 

This course, which is well written, will please you. (Coor- 
dinate clause) 

The course that is well written will please you. (Restrictive 
clause ) 

Who, Whom.—The pronoun who is often used incorrectly 
for whom, and whom is quite as often employed incorrectly 
for who. As an interrogative pronoun, who must be used in 
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the nominative case and whom in the objective case, that is, 
when the pronoun is the object of a verb or of a preposition. 
As a relative pronoun, who takes the case of its own clause 
and not that of its antecedent. 
Wrong: Who did you write to? 
Who have you selected? 
From who did you receive the letter? 
We wrote to the representative whom, you say, accepted 
your enrolment. 
Right: To whom did you write? 
Whom have you selected? 
You received the letter from whom? 
We wrote to the representative who, you say, acccepted 
your enrolment. 


Whole.—The adjective whole should be used with care in 
connection with a plural noun, and the phrase whole of should 
be avoided. It is generally better to employ entire, or all. 

Poor: Tell us the whole particulars. 

The whole of our instructors devote their whole efforts to 
this work. 

Better: Tell us all of the particulars. 

All of our instructors devote their entire efforts to this work. 


With.—A noun or a pronoun, whether singular or plural, 
connected to a singular subject by with, should not be followed 
by a plural verb. 

Wrong: This student with his three friends were in Scranton. 

Right: This student, with his three friends, was in Scranton. 


This student was in Scranton with his three friends. 
The student and his three friends were in Scranton. 


Unless and Without.—The incorrect use of without, when 
unless is meant, should be avoided. Unless should be used 
as a conjunction, but without should be employed as a preposi- 
tion. 

Wrong: You can not advance without you study faithfully. 


Right: You can not advance wnless you study faithfully. 
You can not advance without faithful study. 


You.—In using you as the second person, singular, it should 
be considered to be plural; hence, it requires a plural verb. 
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Even if used with relation to one person, you is grammatically 
plural. You is and you was, therefore, are always incorrect. 
You were should be employed. 

Wrong: You was deserving, or you would not have obtained so 

high a mark. 

Right: You were deserving, or you would not have obtained so 

high a mark. 

You and I.—This phrase is often used incorrectly, the 
pronoun 7 of the first person being confused with the objec- 
tive pronoun me. You and I is correct when the words are 
nominatives. 

Wrong: That method will be all right for you and I. 

You and me will go. 
Right: That method will serve for you and me. 
You and I will go. 

You Are, You’re, Your.—Youw’re is a contraction for you 
are and may be properly used in the colloquial style of language ; 
but you’re should not be confounded with the possessive pro- 
noun your. 


He said, “Youre going out without your hat.” 


PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY 


HEALTH 


INTRODUCTION 


1. When the human body acts in a normal manner and 
there is nothing present to irritate or destroy it in any way, 
each organ functioning properly, there exists a bodily condi- 
tion known as health. In other words, health is the result 
when the body works under favorable and natural conditions. 

Bodily health is the logical starting point of self-develop- 
ment. So necessary is it that no man in his senses will long 
disregard it, more especially a salesman. In order to do his 
most effective work, the salesman needs good health—a vigor- 
ous, cheerful vitality. The man of unusually strong character 
may have a will powerful enough to spur him on to great efforts, 
despite the fact that he is physically weak, but good physique 
is a most valuable asset in selling work and one to be guarded 
with great care. Those who enjoy good health do not always 
appreciate that health is wealth, and act as if the body may be 
abused with impunity. While many people give themselves 
needless concern about their health and become eccentric or 
morbid on the subject, a larger number think little about the 
care of their bodies. Because they can do certain things with- 
out apparent injury, they take liberties with physical laws 
and sometimes boast of the excesses they can endure. It is 
an excellent thing to have a constitution that is proof against 
many of the ills of mankind ; but caution must be exercised lest 
the limit of endurance be reached without warning. 
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The traveling salesman, subjected to alternate periods of 
labor and leisure, obliged to travel constantly, and being very 
irregular in regard to sleeping and eating, is likely to have his 
efficiency lowered by the irregularities of his work. He should, 
therefore, know how to keep in good physical condition. A 
large number of sales will hinge on his appearance, and appear- 
ance is largely dependent on health. Further, his work is a 
constant matching of wits with the buyer, and whatever his 
feelings, he must always be aggressive; therefore, he must be 
in perfect physical condition, if he hopes to get the best of the 
encounter. 


FACTORS OF GOOD HEALTH 


PROPER BREATHING 


2. Importance of Proper Breathing.—Breathing is the 
most important function of the body. Man may live for days 
without food, drink, or sleep; but he can live only a few 
minutes without air. While the fact that a person must breathe 
to live is well known, few stop to learn what important func- 
tions go on during the breathing process. Oxygen is taken 
into the body more readily through breathing than through 
food, and a great deal of waste is thrown off when the breath 
is expelled. Through the respiratory tract the air reaches the 
lungs, where oxygen is absorbed into the system to enrich the 
blood and to aid in renewing the worn-out tissue of the body, 
and in exchange carbonic acid and other waste matter are 
thrown off with the expired air. This interchange occurs in 
the minute air cells, of which the lungs are composed. The 
surface represented by these little cells is so great that if spread 
out it would cover a space of 500 or 600 square feet. The air 
cells also play a very important part in some diseases; for 
instance, in pneumonia they become filled with the product of 
inflammation and air cannot enter the portion of the lung 
involved, and if this condition is sufficiently extensive death 
results. In tuberculosis, or consumption, the cells are not 
only rendered useless, but ultimately are destroyed, forming 
cavities in the lungs. 
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These facts teach the exceedingly important lesson that the 
lungs should be kept filled with fresh air, in order that all parts 
of these organs may be kept in a healthy and active state. In 
this way, the air not only reaches the cells but it also allows free 
exit of poisonous waste products from the tissues, and renders 
the lungs far more able to resist disease. 

Observation has disclosed the fact that practically all despon- 
dent, downcast, and discouraged people are shallow breathers. 
The reason for this is that shallow breathing favors the accu- 
mulation of poisonous gases in the blood and the stagnation of 
blood in the internal organs. The accumulation of these poi- 
sonous gases in the blood stream becloud the mind, producing 
a mental and physical state that makes it much harder for one 
to live a happy, tranquil, and tempered life. 

Deep breathing greatly heightens the brain action. Thus, 
deep breathers are more likely to be deep thinkers, while shal- 
low breathers are guilty of shallow thinking. The action of 
the lungs affects the circulation of the blood, especially in the 
head and abdomen. To convince yourself that this is a fact, 
some time when you are all tired out, dull, and sleepy, and 
unable to read, put down your book for a moment, stand before 
an open window and slowly fill the lungs to the fullest capacity 
twenty-five times. On resuming your reading, you will dis- 
cover a new lease of mental energy—the powers of attention 
have been awakened. 

Deep breathing also facilitates the purification of the blood 
as it circulates through the lungs. It likewise quickens the cir- 
culation of the blood throughout the body. Chronic cold hands 
and feet are often greatly helped by systematic deep breathing. 

A further benefit to be had from deep breathing is in the 
aid it gives to digestion. It promotes the action of the liver, 
and helps the stomach in emptying itself. That “heavy feel- 
ing” which is so often apparent in the stomach following meals 
can be relieved in 10 or 15 minutes by deep, diaphragmatic 
breathing in the open air. Very often headache, constipation, 
backache, and many other unpleasant symptoms may also be 
greatly helped or entirely removed by habitual, deep, diaphrag- 
matic breathing. 
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3. Proper Method of Breathing.—Considering the impor- 
tance of breathing and the sustenance the body derives from 
this act, it is surprising how few people breathe properly. 
Many people breathe habitually through the mouth—a_ bad 
practice. Many others take only a half breath, thus robbing 
the body of much of the sustenance it should have ; this method 
is termed shallow breathing. On going into the open air, on 
retiring at night, on rising, and at other convenient times, every 
one should take a few deep breaths, so that the habit of better 
regular breathing will eventually be formed. The intake 
should always be made through the nose. One who finds it 
necessary to breathe through the mouth should consult a special- 
ist at once, for obstructions in the nasal cavities, though 
extremely common, interfere seriously with breathing and with 
the health; they may, however, be removed with very little dis- 
comfort. 

One of the first essentials to correct breathing is proper car- 
riage of the body. Always stand erect and in an easy posi- 
tion. The old teaching was “throw the shoulders back,’ but 
this is wrong, it makes the body stiff and it cramps the lungs 
in the back. The proper way to control the shoulders is to 
think little about them but hold the chest up—if you will hold 
the chest up the shoulders will take care of themselves. 


4. Breathing Exercises——When practicing deep breath- 
ing, fresh air should be had. While standing erect the lower 
part of the lungs should be filled first, by making the diaphragm 
push out the walls of the abdomen. Then the middle portion 
of the lungs should be filled by distending the lower ribs and 
the breastbone. Finally, the upper part of the lung cavity 
should be inflated. The breath should then be slowly expelled. 
Practice inhaling in long, steady, deep breaths. While walk- 
ing inhale and count five in the mind, then exhale the breath 
while counting five more. Count five once more before breath- 
ing again. Then begin all over and keep this up for ten 
minutes at a time. 

A method of deep breathing followed in gymnasiums is to 
stand erect, with the arms hanging limp at the sides, and as the 
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air is inhaled to raise the arms slowly until they are high 
above the head at the time the lungs are completely filled; then, 
as the arms are dropped, to expel the air quickly through the 
mouth, 

Another exercise is to extend the arms in front of the body 
and, as the air is inhaled, draw the hands slowly back toward 
the armpits, clenching the hands as they are drawn back until 
the fists are tensely clenched when they reach the armpits; 
then, while holding the breath, slowly force the fists forwards, 
and draw them back with some vigor several times before 
vigorously expelling the air through the mouth. Persistent 
use of these exercises is sure to produce beneficial results. 

It should be remembered that lung strength cannot be deter- 
mined entirely by ability to inhale air. Often, as in the case 
of the public speaker, lung power is determined largely by the 
ability to control the breath. Practice blowing the breath 
through a quill, or through a small opening in your mouth, and 
note how tense the muscles about the abdomen become. This 
should be practiced over and over for the purpose of strength- 
ening and developing these muscles. 

One should always breathe pure, fresh air. Open your 
windows at night and let the fresh air rush in and drive out 
the foul air that has been in the lungs and taken up the impuri- 
ties from the blood, and whenever you are out in the open, as 
every one should be as much as possible, make it a practice to 
breathe deep, full and often. 


5. Ventilation—Pure air is admittedly the greatest tonic. 
It is also one of the best weapons for fighting tuberculosis and 
other diseases. The source of many of man’s ills lies in the 
insufficient amount of pure air that he breathes, and he cannot 
get too much of it. Nature designed man for more out-of- 
door life than a large proportion of men now enjoy. The 
effect of civilization is to shut people up within narrow walls 
for the greater part of the time and thus to deprive them of 
their greatest invigorator. Comparatively few — schools, 
churches, offices; shops, stores, dwellings; or other buildings 
are properly ventilated. 
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Every working and sleeping place should have some arrange- 
ment by which foul air may gradually escape and fresh air 
come in, especially when a number of people occupy the room. 
No one should sleep in a room without opening a window 
enough to introduce a considerable volume of fresh air. The 
benefit of fresh air while sleeping is shown by the excellent 
effects of the open-air sleeping rooms on invalids. The num- 
ber of private houses with open-air sleeping rooms is con- 
stantly increasing. 

If a working place has no provision for regular ventilation, 
the windows should always be opened a little to provide a 
quantity of fresh air. Employes cannot always have proper 
ventilation of their working places, because its importance is 
not sufficiently understood by employers or those in charge of 
the buildings. Furthermore, many people are so much 
alarmed when fresh air is felt that they prefer to breathe air 
that is sometimes so foul as to be actually offensive to one 
coming in from the outside. 


PROPER EATING 


6. Overeating.—To the subject of dietetics has been given 
a great deal of consideration during late years. Sanitariums, 
hospitals, and laboratories have conducted elaborate and exten- 
sive experiments to determine the value of foods, and many 
works reporting the findings of such experiments have been 
published. But after all is said, the one notable and outstand- 
ing fact is that, so far as real personal efficiency is concerned, 
common sense on the part of the individual is of paramount 
consideration, and the following paragraphs dealing briefly 
with the subject of proper eating should enable one to grasp 
readily the principles involved and apply them to his individual 
case. 

Men in all walks of life continually eat more than is good 
for them. Fortunately, a growing class of housekeepers believe 
that eating is not the greatest thing in life and so have fewer 
dishes, well selected and well cooked. But millions continue 
to load their tables, and their idea of enjoyment is that all 
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grown persons, as well as children, should eat as much as they 
can contain. Tolstoi, the great Russian, said that men feed 
themselves as if they were stallions rather than men. 

Dr. Alvah H. Doty says: ‘There is good reason to believe 
that continued overeating is indirectly responsible for a greater 
loss of life than that which follows the excessive use of liquor. 
As a rule, we eat much more than we need. This is intemper- 
ance and leads to many unpleasant conditions. We take a 
large amount of food that has but little nutritive value and is 
often very difficult to digest. This constantly overtaxes the 
digestive organs, sooner or later renders them unable to per- 
form their functions properly, and may afterwards lead to 
organic disease. One of the unpleasant effects of liquor is the 
abnormal appetite that it is apt to create, which calls for an 
increased and unnecessary amount of food.” 

An overloaded stomach means an overworked stomach. 
This, in turn, brings on the temptation to take drinks that will 
whip up the digestive action and force the work. Not only is 
blood that is needed by the brain taken away to the stomach, 
but the physical functions from the digestion down are clogged 
or put to severe tests. Consequently, the body is regularly in 
the condition of an overworked engine that may break down 
at any time. From childhood the appetite is, in most cases, 
indulged unchecked, and hence overeating becomes a habit, to 
be overcome only by reasoning and will. Selling is brain work 
principally, and men of great brain efficiency are not gluttons, 
but moderate eaters. 

Doctor Sager says: “Simplicity in habits of eating and the 
avoidance of all stimulating foods are, with the exception of 
religion, the most powerful of all aids to purity of life. Good 
living is a religion in itself. Many a man is trying to do by 
prayer what can be acquired far more easily and naturally by 
correct habits of living.” 

Many diseases may be traced directly to overloaded stom- 
achs and to the consequent lack of digestion. Food that is so 
eaten that it is properly digested, is turned into a milk-like fluid 
that is readily assimilated by the body. Undigested food fer- 
ments and decays and has a poisonous, instead of a nourishing, 
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effect; thus the entire plan of digestion is upset and bodily 
and mental discomfort follow. 


§. Rational Eating—The subject of proper food is a 
broad one and one that must consider the needs of the indi- 
vidual. Most men can correct some abuses without advice; 
but every one should read some good work on rational living 
in order to understand how the application of a few common- 
sense principles in regard to diet may increase efficiency. The 
following suggestions have been given by competent advisers 
as means of correcting some common abuses. 

The first requirement is thorough mastication. WHurried 
eating, which is particularly an American fault, is as deplor- 
able as overeating. It is wrong to bolt down masses of partly 
masticated food, after taking only 10 or 15 minutes for a 
process that should last several times as long. Mr. Horace 
Fletcher became famous by his advocacy of the thorough 
chewing of food, and by his own experience and that of others 
proved the remarkable health- and strength-giving result of 
thorough mastication. Fletcherizing means nothing more than 
eating only what the appetite strenuously requires and chewing 
that until the food becomes a paste, thoroughly insalivated. 
Then swallowing is not forced, but comes as an act that can 
hardly be resisted. The habit of proper chewing not only per- 
mits the saliva to do its intended work, but promotes the flow 
of gastric juice in the stomach and thus prepares the stomach 
for the reception of food. The best foods on which to practice 
proper chewing are dry bread, crackers, zwieback—a_ twice- 
baked bread—toast, or such dried fruits as prunes. Thorough 
mastication serves to satisfy the appetite. The man who 
Fletcherizes requires only one-half the usual amount of food. 

Soft, mushy foods do not lend themselves well to mastica- 
tion. Hard foods are not only better for the teeth, affording 
them proper exercise and preventing decay, but are better from 
the digestive point of view. Such foods as pastry are com- 
monly taken into the stomach only partly prepared for diges- 
tion, so that work that the mouth should do is thrown on the 
stomach, which is usually already abused by an overload:: 
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Food should never be washed down with large swallows of 
any liquid; such procedure is only encouraging insufficient 
chewing and insalivation. Only a small quantity of any liquid 
should be taken while eating. The average American will 
gulp down an entire cup of coffee by the time the average 
European has sipped a few teaspoonfuls. The liquids taken 
during the meal should be sipped as if tasting. No matter how 
busy a man may be, he cannot use time to better advantage 
than in proper eating, because eating bears too close a relation 
to his other activities for him to neglect it. 

As the process of digestion is regulated largely by the mental 
state, as well as by the sense of taste, special effort should be 
made to make the meal hour the most pleasant of the day, 
refraining from taxing and troublesome thoughts at this time, 
and devoting it to the pleasure of eating, to the intelligent 
gratification of appetite, and to the full and free enjoyment of 
the food. Let the hour at the table be one of good cheer and 
social intercourse. 


8. Organic and Inorganic Foods.—Food is classed as 
organic and inorganic; organic substances are divided into. 
those which contain nitrogen and those which do not. The 
organic nitrogenized substances are known as proteids, and 
are by far the most important articles of food, for nitrogen is 
required in the formation of new and the repair of old tissue 
and in the proper nourishment of the body, and without it 
life would soon be extinct. The proteids are well known in 
the forms of meat, the albumen, or white, of eggs, the casein 
of milk, the gluten of flour, and so on, and are specially needed 
to supply strength and motion. 

The organic non-nitrogenized substances, as the name 
implies, contain no nitrogen, and are recognized in the forms 
of fat and sugars, the latter being known as carbohydrates ; 
starches are included in this class and during the process of 
digestion are transformed into sugar. Sugars and fats are 
heat producers, besides being important agents of nutrition. 
If they are reduced in amount below a certain point, a condi- 
tion follows that renders the person more susceptible to dis- 
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ease. Fat is found immediately under the skin, as well as in 
the deeper tissues, and, being a poor conductor, aids in retain- 
ing the warmth of the body and protects it against cold. Fat is 
required over parts exposed to pressure and aids in maintain- 
ing the symmetry of the body. 

Organic substances, in supplying the various tissues with 
nourishment, lose their identity and leave the body in a changed 
condition or as waste matter, which is eliminated largely 
through the intestinal tract and the kidneys. 

Inorganic substances consist of water and various salts, 
which are necessary to maintain properly the functions of the 
body. They are specially needed in connection with the various 
secretions, such as the gastric and intestinal juices, but, unlike 
organic substances, they are eliminated from the body in the 
same form in which they enter it. 


9. Food Values.—The consideration, in a general way, 
of the material required to nourish the body, gives a better 
understanding of the value of various articles of food, partic- 
ularly under special conditions. For instance, an athlete, while 
in training, ‘does not use fat as a diet, for it would increase his 
weight and would add but little to his muscular power. There- 
fore he must eat chiefly of proteids, such as meats, eggs, etc., 
from which he secures additional strength and proper material 
to replace worn-out tissue. However, if he were to continue 
his rigid or special diet too long, there would be a deficiency of 
fat and sugar, and his general health would be impaired. On 
the other hand, during convalescence from fevers, or where 
extreme emaciation exists, as in tuberculosis and various other 
conditions, fatty foods are urgently demanded. Aside from 
the temporary or special instances that have been just related, 
a mixed diet is regarded as essential to continue health and 
strength, for it contributes to the support of all tissues and 
functions. 

It has been demonstrated that the average man requires only 
about 1 pound of dry food a day, which need not include more 
than 23 ounces of proteids. A man who is employed at hard 
muscular labor requires more food than one doing mental 
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work. Some authorities say that the heavy meal of the day 
should be served after working hours, because then there is 
time to enjoy thoroughly what is eaten; the energies relax and 
give the digestive apparatus a fair chance. 

One custom that has grown up with modern civilization is 
the necessity for regular habits in the exercise of the functions 
of the human body. As an instance of the regularity with 
which the bodily functions operate, it has been found, by com- 
prehensive physiological tests, that at the regular meal hours 
the digestive juices flow more freely, digestion takes place more 
quickly and more surely, and both assimilation and excretion 
are better cared for. When regular hours of sleep can be 
combined with regular habits of eating, the strength of the 
body is conserved and promoted. 


10. Fruit.—Fresh and ripe fruit, if properly used, is val- 
uable in various ways; but as a rule dependence cannot be 
placed on it as an important nutritive agent; furthermore, its 
effect varies in each case, and the extent to which it is to be 
consumed must be decided by the individual. 

Extremes of temperature in eating should be avoided. “Food 
that is too hot or too cold should not be taken into the stom- 
ach. Hot foods not only blunt the sense of taste and injure 
the mouth, but they also weaken the stomach and digestion. 
Likewise, ices and ice-cold foods, especially ice water, hinder 
and delay digestion by lowering the stomach temperature 
greatly below the digestion point. 


11. Exercise and Proper Food.—FExercise and proper 
food are the most important factors in maintaining the tone of 
the alimentary tract. If the laws of personal hygiene that 
relate to proper food and plenty of exercise are carefully 
obeyed, unpleasant conditions are quite sure either to disappear 
or to be greatly diminished. If the contrary course is followed 
and headache cures and cathartics are resorted to, the muscular 
power of the intestines as well as the general muscular system 
becomes still further impaired, and persons so afflicted become 
a prey for fakers who advertise all sorts of cures which, in the 
end, can prove only harmful. 
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PROPER DRINKING 


12. Value of Water.—Water, next to air, is most neces- 
sary to life. It plays an exceedingly important part in main- 
taining the various functions of the body. It is constantly 
needed to make up for the loss of moisture from the skin and 
lungs, it flushes out certain organs, and also preserves the 
shape and symmetry of the body. 

The importance of water in the preservation of health is 
far from being appreciated, and few persons drink enough of 
it. This lack of fluid may lead to unpleasant conditions, such 
as indigestion, torpidity, headache, dryness of the skin, etc., 
the cause of which is not usually understood. 

It is estimated that the adult human being needs 2 or 3 
quarts of water in 24 hours. Probably one-third of this is 
usually taken with the food. In addit:on, four or five glasses 
-of water a day under ordinary conditions would be a fair 
estimate of what the system requires, although it is subject to 
great changes, depending largely on exercise and climatic con- 
ditions. During the warm weather, the skin rapidly abstracts 
large quantities of water from the system, which need to be 
replaced promptly. There is no objection to drinking a rea- 
sonable amount of water with the meals, although it should not 
be confined to this time, but distributed more evenly through- 
out the day. 

The importance of water in maintaining proper health 
requires that the supply shall be as pure as possible. Water 
should not be taken into the system in too copious drafts or 
drunk too rapidly. The better plan is to drink one-half or 
one glass at a time. Early in the morning, on rising, and 
before retiring are two good times to drink water. Water 
drunk at these and at other times when the stomach is not 
crowded with food has a beneficial effect, and is believed by 
many eminent physiologists to prevent ills. 


13. Care in Drinking Water.—The salesman, in traveling 
from one city to another, should be careful about the water 
he drinks. Some cities are notorious for the poor quality of 
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the water in the city mains. Distilled water is freest from 
germs ; boiled water is next. Water from reservoirs equipped 
with good sand filters is practically safe if the filters are 
cleaned at regular intervals. Lemon juice and lime juice have 
a purifying effect on water. As ice is often contaminated, 
water containing ordinary ice cannot be called safe; besides, 
authorities recommend cool water rather than water that is ice 
cold. 

Next in value to water, as a beverage, comes the fresh unfer- 
mented juices of various fruits. In addition to satisfying the 
demands of thirst, they contribute food to the body without 
in any way taxing the digestive organs, as they are predigested 
by the sunshine in Nature’s own laboratory. 


PROPER BATHING 


14. Personal Cleanliness.—There should be no necessity ‘ 
to emphasize the fact that for reasons both of health and busi- 
ness, every man should keep himself scrupulously clean. Some 
men neglect bathing until their smell is offensive. Such per- 
sons usually do not realize why they are unwelcome until some 
one is brutally frank enough to give the reason. Others, while 
careful to bathe regularly, go around with black finger nails 
or dirty ears or teeth and prejudice many against them. Neg- 
lected teeth cause an offensive breath, which must be corrected 
at once, or the man will be curtly turned away, and will prob- 
ably never know the reason. Offensive breath is also caused 
by nasal and throat affections, and by a disordered stomach. 


15. Value of the Bath—Many persons who wash their 
faces and hands regularly seem to think that the bathing of 
the entire body is something that need be done only occasion- 
ally. One of nature’s methods of eliminating waste is through 
the pores of the skin, so that a certain amount of dead material 
is continually accumulating on the skin. Unless removed, 
this interferes with the health of the skin and consequently with 
the health of the body; therefore the body should be bathed 
daily. Friction of some kind, as with a rough wash cloth or a 
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rubber brush, must be used to remove this waste. Persons 
who dislike so much bathing find a vigorous dry rub with a 
coarse towel very beneficial. 

Contrary to popular belief, the body needs its daily cleansing 
as much when perspiration is not free as when it is most evi- 
dent, for in the very act of perspiring some waste is carried 
off. But one should never bathe immediately after eating; it 1s 
better to wait several hours. 


16. Cold-Water Baths.—The cold-water bath is stimu- 
lating, but should be taken in moderation. It is easy to remain 
in cold water too long and thus depress the forces of the body; 
less than 1 minute is usually ample time for this bath. The 
cold bath taken immediately on rising is a powerful tonic, when 
followed by a brisk rub so as to make the flesh glow. Those 
who are unaccustomed to cold-water bathing may lessen the 
' severity by beginning with moderately cool water. Many mod- 
ern hotels are equipped with shower baths; a little time under 
a cool shower early in the morning has a wonderfully refresh- 
ing effect and helps the salesman to start the day right. A 
little vigorous exercise followed by a bath of this sort will go 
far toward removing depression or staleness and will make 
the salesman feel, as one has aptly expressed it, “like a fighting 
cock.” Comparatively few homes are fitted with shower baths ; 
but at very small expense a very good shower arrangement 
over an ordinary bathtub may be provided. But the pleasure 
and healthfulness of bathing need not be foregone because of 
the lack of a bathtub. Persons who cannot stand the cold 
dip or cold shower find a good substitute in vigorously rubbing 
the entire body with a rough towel soaked in cold water. 


1%. Hot-Water Baths.—Hot water is of greater value as 
a cleanser than cold water, but a hot-water bath should always 
be followed by cooler water and a rub, to close the pores and 
excite surface circulation. The hot-water bath has a very 
soothing effect when taken before retiring, but a cold compress 
should then be applied to the head, or the effect may be stimu- 
lative instead of sedative. The hot-water bath is the proper 
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bath when one is thoroughly chilled. Care should be taken 
not to remain in hot water too long, as this is apt to have a 
weakening effect. 


EXERCISE 


18. Value of Exercise.—Briefly, some of the benefits of 
exercise are as follows: It develops the brain, aids digestion, 
assimilation of food, and distribution of nourishment to the 
part exercised, assists the excretion of waste material through 
the skin and other organs of elimination, begets strength and 
begets symmetry. Therefore, exercise is a great factor in sell- 
ing work. 

Many salesmen get an abundance of that excellent form of 
exercise, walking, and get it in the open air; but the indoor 
salesman is less fortunate; his work is sometimes almost as 
sedentary as that of the man who works at a desk. 

Many men keep in good physical condition without taking 
any exercise except that which they get in their regular work. 
A reasonable amount of special exercise is helpful, however, 
to one whose working conditions do not promote the all-around 
welfare of the body; but it is not necessary to make athletics 
a hobby. It is easy to build up unusual muscular development 
by constant practice, but the body will gradually return to nor- 
mal conditions unless the muscles are used actively, and the 
athletes who go to extremes are not noted for their longevity. 


19. Forms of Exercise—When a gymnasium is conve- 
nient, light exercise may be taken there for promoting the 
efficiency of any part of the body that is neglected in the regular 
work, for developing a weak chest, for example. The best 
form of exercise, though, is that taken in a game, such as lawn 
tennis, golf, bowling, etc. Here, play and exercise are agree- 
ably combined, and such exercise is an ideal form. If neither 
gymnasium work nor some game can be practiced, a short time 
spent in room exercise will prove helpful and a good prepara- 
tion for the night’s rest. It is not even necessary to use appa- 
ratus. Almost any movements that alternately relax and con- 
tract the muscles and promote deep breathing will prove help- 
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ful. The room should be well ventilated, and the movements 
should be practiced preferably when all clothing has been 
removed. Ordinarily 15 or 20 minutes spent in exercising 
will prove sufficient. It is not a good plan to become exhausted. 
Room exercise should always be followed by deep breathing. 


REST AND RELAXATION 


20. Nature demands that tired nerves be relaxed daily, 
and unless this demand is granted, destructive results are 
bound to follow. So every man owes it to himself, to his 
physical and mental health, to leave his work entirely alone at 
least once daily and give both the body and the mind a rest. 
Some men keep their work on their minds at night as heavily 
as during the day, even dreaming about it. The enthusiast, 
the concentrator, can hardly dismiss his business from his mind 
entirely when he gets home, nor is it necessary, for often the 
best business ideas come in moments of relaxation. But the 
strain should be thrown off and the mind diverted to other 
things for a while. A good social talk, a pleasant evening of 
entertainment, any relaxing diversion, gives rest and new points 
of view. Something of a very annoying nature that happened 
during the day and that preyed on the mind will recede to its 
proper place and be thought of more calmly the next day. 
Some men make it a rule never to reply to a harsh or imper- 
tinent letter on the day it is received, but to wait until the next 
day, after the relaxation of the evening has enabled them to 
deal calmly and judiciously with the matter. 

An important practical point is for each man to ascertain 
the signs of fatigue, so that he may know how best to act. 
When sleep is constantly disturbed with dreams about one’s 
work and the dreamer becomes restless, fatigue may be the 
predominant cause. When one is indisposed to work, is tired 
of it, the cause may be fatigue—or it may be laziness. Bear- 
ing this in mind, under normal conditions it is not difficult to 
discover the real cause; but the trouble is, when a man is 
fatigued, his judgment seems affected, and he is apt to ascribe 
his lack of vigor to some other origin. The best general way 
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for sizing one’s self up in this respect is to look at one’s daily 
life as an outsider, and to ask this question: If this person 
I am looking at were some other person, with just the same 
make-up, and were living just the way in which I am living, 
would that person be fatigued? This logical device is often a 
great help in determining whether one needs a resolution or a 
TeSE. 

Sundays, holidays, and vacations must all be taken into con- 
sideration. They are for rest and refreshment; they should 
end by finding a man more sure of himself than he was 
before. 

The needs and habits of men vary so that it is difficult to 
lay down definite rules about the amount of sleep that should 
be taken. The average man requires 8 hours of sound sleep 
to keep at his best; some exceptional men get along with 
6 hours. One who sleeps more than 10 hours overdoes it. 
Every one should cultivate the habit of leaving cares behind 
when retiring. A good bath and deep-breathing exercises are 
the best aids toward a perfect night’s rest; sleep-producing 
drugs are dangerous and should be avoided. Sleep is the 
body’s great recuperator and a great blessing. It should be 
treasured. He who plays fast and loose with his sleeping 
hours will sooner or later pay the penalty. 


KEEPING WELL IN WARM WEATHER 


21. Food and Drinks.—Cold weather is rather stimu- 
lating and acts as a tonic to the system; but warm weather is 
enervating and relaxing, and is apt to cause depression and 
other uncomfortable feelings to persons in poor physical con- 
dition. Furthermore, warm weather is very destructive to 
foodstuffs and other products, as decomposition rapidly ensues, 
for germs or bacteria multiply much faster when the tem- 
perature is high. 

The discomfort of hot weather may be greatly relieved by a 
careful selection of food and drink, in order to diminish the 
work thrown upon the stomach and intestines; for during this 
period of the year these organs are apt to be less well pre- 
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pared to perform their functions than at other times, and the 
food is not always fresh and good. Meat, particularly when 
it is taken in large quantities, undergoes fermentation and 
putrefaction in the intestinal tract, which is largely the cause of 
the discomfort that often follows its use, and is much more 
marked during the warm weather. Therefore, meat should 
be sparingly eaten during the summer. 

Fish is a good summer food; but it must be obtained fresh, 
for it decomposes very rapidly in warm weather, and if eaten 
in this condition may cause unpleasant and even serious results. 

Cereals, fresh vegetables, and fruit are also very valuable 
articles of diet during warm weather. 


22. Relaxation in Summer.—A vacation is a very impor- 
tant aid in preserving good physical condition during the sum- 
mer; but a large part of the population of a city cannot enjoy 
this pleasure and must depend on some form of night or day 
entertainment and relaxation. Unfortunately, most people in 
the United States do not select the recreation that is of most 
value to them. They are far behind European countries, 
where the most suitable and valuable means of rest and com- 
fort are secured at the minimum cost. 

A quiet inland place should be selected for a day’s outing. 
While sea air has its advantages, but little benefit is derived 
from it in a day’s excursion, particularly when the weather is 
hot and there is a constant exposure to the direct rays of the 
sun. Many inland places provide shade, quiet, a lower tem- 
perature, and an abundant supply of good drinking water, the 
latter being a very important consideration. A luncheon taken 
from home offers far more pleasure than the purchase of food 
of a questionable character. These conditions offer a better 
opportunity for rest and recuperation. 

The summer months possess the normal climatic conditions 
of a certain season of the year and people will not suffer unduly 
if they are properly prepared for it. In other words, they 
must, so far as possible, keep themselves in good physical con- 
dition at all times, the question of diet, etc., being a part of 
personal hygiene. 
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Hot and cold weather, like disease, select for their victims 
those who are in poor health or who are careless about their 
physical condition, while, on the other hand, those who present 
a formidable resisting power are but little affected by the 
various climatic changes. 


KEEPING WELL IN WINTER 


23. Protection Against Cold Weather.—Upon the 
approach of winter, the custom, at least in the United States, 
is to make certain changes both in under and outer garments. 
While the various details usually carried out in this direction 
may appear reasonable and logical, they are not altogether in 
harmony with modern sanitation. 

In protecting against cold weather, two factors are to be 
dealt with; care of the body, and proper selection of clothing. 
A previous article has stated the importance of exercise and 
proper food, and also the value of the cold sponge or shower 
bath judiciously employed to secure a healthy condition of the 
body, thus providing a very formidable resisting power against 
the unpleasant conditions that may follow changes in tempera- 
ture. The protection afforded by these hygienic measures 
is more valuable in winter than in summer, for they render 
important aid in retaining the body heat, and those who pay 
careful attention to this matter, particularly in early life, are 
as a rule able to stand very marked changes in weather with 
little or no discomfort. Except possibly in the extreme north- 
ern part of the United States, medium-weight woolen under- 
clothing is usually sufficient for all purposes, the heavy weight 
being reserved rather for long outside exposure, particularly 
when a person is not exercising. 


24. Treatment of Colds.—The germs that cause a cold 
may at almost any time be found in the nose and throat. The 
exciting cause which will render them sufficiently active to 
induce inflammation may come in the form of lowered vitality, 
or drafts, wet feet, sudden changes of temperature, etc. Peo- 
ple in the mountains or in regions where there is little chance 
of infection do not suffer from colds, although the tempera- 
ture may be very low and the exposure long. 
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As a cold is a germ infection, it must follow a certain course 
and the best that can be doue, under the circumstances, is to 
lessen its severity and prevent its extension. A popular belief, 
in which there is considerable truth, is that a cold lasts three . 
days. Even when properly cared for, the activity of the 
attack seldom ceases in less time. 

A cold is ushered in by symptoms so well known that they 
need hardly be described. In a well-marked case a feeling of 
depression usually precedes the more active symptoms, such as 
chilliness, sneezing, and dryness of the membrane of the nos- 
trils, followed by a copious discharge, pains in different parts 
of the body, sometimes accompanied by considerable elevation 
of temperature. If the attack is associated with the constitu- 
tional symptoms referred to, much time will be saved and 
many unpleasant complications avoided if the patient will 
remain at home and in a room which is kept at an even tem- 
perature of about 70° until the more active symptoms have 
subsided. There is also less chance of transraitting the infec- 
tion to others—particularly where cleanliness is observed and 
the discharges are promptly destroyed. Thin sterilized cheese- 
cloth, cut in small pieces, should be used in place of handker- 
chiefs and afterwards burned. 

If the symptoms are aggravated, the family physician should 
be promptly sent for ; otherwise, some of the simple home reme- 
dies may be employed. In the beginning a hot lemonade, extra 
warmth to the body, and a cathartic at bedtime are of value; 
for these agents stimulate the skin, liver, and intestinal tract 
and aid in relieving the inflamed membrane and limiting the 
infection. A mustard foot bath at bedtime may also be use- 
ful. The diet should be light and without meat. 

Far more important in connection with this subject are pre- 
ventive measures. These may be practically applied by observ- 
ing the rules of hygiene, good food, proper exercise, cold baths, 
etc., for all of these protect against colds by keeping the body 
in a healthy condition. 

Proper clothing should be worn, suitable for the season. 
Such articles as chest protectors and mufflers should be avoided, 
for they weaken the skin and therefore do more harm than 
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good. The care of the body, rather than the selection of the 
clothing, offers the greatest protection in the prevention of 
colds. 

Wet feet constitute one of the most common causes of a 
cold, particularly as the stockings and shoes usually remain wet 
or damp for the greater part of the day. The unpopularity of 
rubbers, because of their appearance, is unreasonable, in view 
of the great comfort and protection afforded by them in wet 
weather. Rain coats are also of great value in keeping the 
clothing dry during storms, for umbrellas at the best protect 
only the head and upper part of the body. If wet clothing, 
shoes, and stockings cannot be promptly changed, a cold may 
often be prevented if active exercise is continued until an 
opportunity presents itself to rub the skin briskly and put on 
dry garments. 

A person who has contracted a very mild cold can hardly 
be expected to remain at home, particularly if it interferes 
with the daily work; but effort should be made to prevent 
further infection by avoiding undue exposure while in this 
condition, otherwise a mild attack often becomes a severe one 
and may last indefinitely or end in some unpleasant or serious 
complication. 


USE OF STIMULANTS 


25. Introduction.—The consideration of stimulants and 
their use opens up some interesting situations, for notwith- 
standing the fact that the weight of scientific evidence is decid- 
edly against stimulants as an asset in personal efficiency, it 1s 
a fact that the use of stimulants is widespread. 

Ranging all the way from such beverages as tea and coffee 
to the use of opiates, the entire human race seems to be prone 
to the use of stimulants. 

The salesman, however, who wants to become efficient, 
should not permit himself to fall into the error of thinking he 
can either increase his physical strength and endurance or 
brighten his mentality through the use of artificial stimulants, 
for, as has been emphasized in previous paragraphs, pure air, 
food, water, and proper exercises are the fundamentals of both 
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physical and mental and, indeed, we should add moral, strength. 

The most common stimulants used by the people of this coun- 
try are alcoholic liquors and tobacco. ‘The effect of each is so 
universally known that it is unnecessary for us to enter into a 
lengthy discussion of these things, but the following points 
should be noted. 


26. Alcohol.—There is overwhelming argument from 
the moral and scientific points of view against the use of strong 
drink. While some men drink moderately with apparent 
impunity, those who develop the habit take a risk. Without 
entering into the moral side of the drink question, it may be 
put down as a plain business principle that the salesman who 
takes a drink before he calls on a prospect, or on a man who 
may possibly disapprove of the use of intoxicants, is taking 
chances. Many persons absolutely decline to do business with 
men who have been using intoxicants; therefore, it is clearly 
to a salesman’s interests to be temperate at all times, and to 
- drink nothing where it may possibly injure his business. The 
salesman, going from hotel to hotel and often feeling lonely, 
has unusual temptation to drink, and the habit thus formed has 
been the ruin of many thousands of brilliant salesmen. The 
number of employers who refuse to engage men who use intox- 
icants is constantly increasing, and the form of salesmanship 
that included getting drunk with the prospect before attempt- 
ing to do business with him is obsolete. The “man of the 
hour” in salesmanship is the man who wins on clean lines—not 
on his conviviality. 


2%. Tobacco.—While little or nothing can be said in 
favor of the use of tobacco, it is unnecessary to do more than 
caution against excessive use and to remind a salesman that 
it is often decidedly objectionable to the other man to have a 
salesman smoke during the interview. Many men do not 
smoke and are considerably annoyed by the fumes of tobacco. 
A salesman should throw away a cigar before walking into an 
office, unless he is certain that smoking will not be objection- 
able. 
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APPEARANCE 


IMPORTANCE OF APPROPRIATE DRESS 


28. Effect on the Wearer.—Notwithstanding the oft 
repeated axiom, “Dress does not make the man,” and the uni- 
versally emphasized thought that, as men learn each other thor- 
oughly, they think more of the solid qualities of character and 
less of clothes, correct speech, etc., the stern and unchangeable 
fact remains that in business life a man’s success often depends 
largely on the early impressions that he makes. The first 
impression has such a bearing on sales work that a man runs 
a risk if he presents himself in any but the most favorable 
manner. 

Appropriate dress has two distinct effects: The effect on 
the wearer himself and the effect on those with whom he comes 
in contact. Success in selling goods, or success in molding 
opinions in any other direction, depends largely on a man’s 
poise, his sureness of himself, and his satisfaction with him- 
self. A man may be possessed of excellent qualities, that 
would ordinarily win; but let him feel that he is not at his best, 
and his force is greatly lessened. 

A man knows when he presents the correct appearance, and 
he is greatly buoyed up by the consciousness that he looks his 
best. A man cannot appear in a shabby coat or a dirty collar 
before a well-dressed audience and do justice to} himself. 
Thousands of discouraged men could be helped to get on their 
feet again by being well washed, well fed, and well dressed. 
A bath, a shave, clean linen, and a new suit will often work 
wonders. 

There is no excuse for a man’s going around habitually in 
baggy, spotted clothes, when in most towns a suit can be pressed 
for a half dollar and cleaned for a little more. The salesman 
who wears a soiled collar, whose suit looks as if he slept in it, 
and whose shoes look as if he had just come out of a lumber 
camp, has a great handicap to overcome. 

It may be argued that the man who is conscious of being 
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well dressed is likely to display his consciousness; such con-~ 
sciousness, however, is shown only temporarily. A man accus- 
tomed to wearing slouchy clothes may actually feel and appear 
awkward when he changes his style of dress for the better ; 
he may show the change as plainly as the youngster shows his 
consciousness of his “Sunday clothes.” But when once the 
habit of dressing properly becomes fixed, a man should be able 
to follow Lord Chesterfield’s famous advice to be scrupulously 
careful of his dress and then think no more about it. In fact, 
one distinguishing feature of a well-dressed man is the quiet 
unassuming manner with which he wears his clothes. There- 
fore, the first thing gained by being well dressed is the wear- 
er’s feeling that he looks the part he is expected to play. He 
has started out by building up self-respect, and when he respects 
himself he can reasonably hope to command respect from 
others. 


29. Effect on the Prospect.—lIt is idle to say that it is the 
inner man that counts, so long as men form their judgments 
by what they see. The eye takes in the outer man at a glance, 
while it may be months before the character is understood and 
appreciated. In some kinds of selling work, personal appear- 
ance may be of minor importance. For instance, the man 
going through rural districts selling fruit trees need not be 
dressed as carefully as the investment or encyclopedia sales- 
man. But salesmen ordinarily are expected to be clean, well- 
appearing men, and the man who goes before a prospect other- 
wise is taking the chances of making a poor impression. The 
prospect will probably say nothing about the ill-fitting or shabby 
coat, the baggy trousers, the loud necktie, or the conspicuous 
shoes of the salesman; but his impression will be unfavorable 
and the salesman may be dismissed with one of the common 
excuses that prospects give. When it is considered what a 
critical time the moment of approach is, it would seem that 
any salesman would have the good sense to have everything 
possible in his favor; yet scores of salesmen are daily turned 
away with scant consideration because their appearance or 
manners were against them. 
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The well-dressed man may be actually inferior mentally to 
some salesman who is careless of his appearance, yet because 
the well-appearing man is careful of his dress and evidently 
respects himself, he commands the favorable consideration of 
those he meets. Men expect to find something distinctive in 
the salesman who shows good judgment and taste in the selec- 
tion of his clothing. He appears at the outset, at least, to be 
above the average. While the well-dressed man may have no 
more, or even considerably less, money than the poorly dressed 
man, the fact that he is dressed in good taste is an indication 
that he is successful, and success commands respect and atten- 
tion. Hence the money invested in appropriate dress that will 
increase materially the salesman’s chance of securing favor- 
able consideration is his most profitable investment. 


DETAILS OF APPROPRIATE DRESS 


SUITS 


30. Price of Clothing—To men who have been accus- 
tomed to buying moderate-priced clothing, the payment of $50, 
$60, $70, or even more for a suit appears to be the height of 
extravagance; and yet a high-priced suit, if bought with good 
judgment, will often wear as long as two cheap suits and be 
better looking all the time. But no practical rule can be laid 
down as to the price that salesmen should pay for their clothes. 
Some salesmen’s work is not of the character that requires the 
best clothing. Thousands of salesmen, particularly young men 
just entering the field, feel they cannot afford to pay more 
than a moderate price for a suit of clothes. But where so much 
depends on good appearance, it is better to be a little better 
dressed than is necessary than to fall below a fair standard. 
No one should go into debt for the sake of making a good 
appearance; every man of good sense should so lay out his 
money as to keep within his means and be free from the annoy- 
ance of debts that he cannot meet. The amount of the expen- 
diture should be regulated according to the salesman’s earning 
ability and the character of his work. 
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The man whose expenditure for clothing must be small 
should watch opportunities for getting good value for his 
money. By keeping in touch with the leading men’s clothing 
stores and the moderate-priced tailoring shops in the dull sea- 
sons, he will be able to obtain good bargains. Some men 
make it a rule to buy late in the season when merchants lower 
their prices in order to close out the season’s supply. As 
men’s styles do not change radically, this plan usually works 
well, particularly if a conservative style of clothing is selected. 
The man who can afford the higher-priced clothes should 
patronize a reliable tailor as long as he gives first-class service. 
The tailor who spends his entire time in making clothes and 
in studying fabrics and styles is in a position to give valuable 
advice as to what will wear well, what becomes the wearer, etc. 
Time should be taken to select something that will give lasting 
satisfaction. 


31. Style of Clothes——Of course, styles in men’s cloth- 
ing change from season to season, and a definite rule specify- 
ing detail of correct dress for particular occasions one season, 
might be out of place within a very short time. And, there- 
fore, a man of good business sense always guards against 
extremes. The extremist in dress cannot properly be called 
the well-dressed man. Much, of course, must be left to indi- 
vidual taste. Some men, with the idea of being conservative, 
dress in a style that is hardly adapted to the forceful business 
man. More salesmen probably err in too conspicuous dressing 
than in over-conservatism. The salesman’s work is one that 
will ordinarily stand clothing of fairly distinct types, but the 
goods he sells have a bearing on this question. The dress that 
would be appropriate for a man on the road selling sporting 
goods might be decidedly inappropriate for a salesman in the 
famous jewelry store of Tiffany & Co. 


32. Relation of Height and Weight to Style of Suit—A 
coat that is cut right for a man 5 feet 11 inches tall who weighs 
175 pounds is not necessarily suitable for a man of slightly 
different height and weight. The good tailor will always have 
keen regard for not only height and weight, but for even such 
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details as the size of shoe that a man wears. The well-dressed 
man will be careful that his coat is not so short as to give him 
the appearance of an overgrown boy, even if the style tendency 
does run to short coats. 

A rule that works well is that the coat of the business suit 
should come down to the point reached by one’s fingers when 
standing at ease with the arm at the side and the hand opened. 
This rule fails only when one has extremely long or short arms, 
and then the person knows it, and can tell about what would 
be the normal length. In connection with the length of the 
coat, becomingness should be considered before fashion. How- 
ever popular any color, cut, or cloth may be, if it is not becom- 
ing, the individual who wears it is not well dressed, for becom- 
ingness is the fundamental law of correct dress. 


33. Number of Suits.—It is economy to have two busi- 
ness suits, that can be worn alternately. To wear a different 
suit at the beginning of each week is an agreeable change, and 
each suit wears better by having a rest and a little attention. 
In many cities there are shops that, for a small sum, will send 
for a suit, clean, press, and deliver it every week. This arrange- 
ment is very convenient for the salesman who is much at home; 
but the man who travels much must adopt some other plan. All 
modern hotels now have facilities for pressing clothes overnight 
either on the premises or near by. 


34. Selection of Fabrics.—In selecting a suit, attention 
should be paid to both the wearing quality of the goods and the 
appropriateness of the color to the man who is to wear the suit. 
A piece of goods that is very loosely woven is not likely to wear 
particularly well, while a fabric that has too hard a twist is 
likely to become shiny soon. In this matter, the man who is 
not expert in judging fabrics should rely on the judgment of 
a conscientious tailor or clothing salesman. Unless the sales- 
man is in an extreme climate, he should select neither very 
light nor very heavy weights ; the season in which the moderately 
light or moderately heavy goods may be worn is longer, and 
new clothing need not be purchased so often. The use of 
underwear of different weights is better than attempting to have 
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suits of so many different weights. For business use, a suit 
should be of such color that it will stand service without fading 
or showing spots. Very dark solid or nearly solid colors do not 
meet these requirements as well as medium colors or goods that 
have a decided mixture. 

The most serviceable fabrics for general wear are the rough- 
finished goods, those having a nap or fuzzy surface, and the 
best among these are cheviots. They wear longest because 
when the nap has disappeared there is still a hard finish that 
will show gloss less quickly than a cloth that was originally 
finished, or hard. 


35. Selection of Colors.——In the choice of colors, it is 
well to remember that white intensifies any color, while black 
has the opposite effect. So the lighter the suit, the more pro- 
nounced becomes a man’s coloring, while the darker the suit, the 
less noticeable is any physical characteristic, such as a florid face 
or red hair. Likewise the lighter the object, the larger it appears 
to the observer. A large, stout man in a light suit looks stouter, 
while his size appears reduced in a dark suit. Similarly, a 
slim man looks still more slender in dark clothes; he should 
wear a light suit because it will make him look broader than 
he really is. 

Plaids aid checks make one look larger and broader, and 
stripes increase the height. A stout man, therefore, should 
avoid light colors, as well as plaids and checks ; he should wear 
dark fabrics and stripes. The slim man should avoid dark col- 
ors and stripes and should wear light clothes in plaids, checks, 
and the more pronounced mixtures. 

Conspicuous colors or patterns in suits should be avoided for 
several reasons. The wearer tires of such suits quickly, and 
people who see him frequently, having his garments forced 
upon their attention, soon get the impression that he wears the 
same suit almost constantly, though he may be wearing two or 
three suits. Only a man who can have several business suits 
in wearable condition at a time, can select the louder patterns. 
Even then, the more pronounced the color or pattern, the greater 
is the danger of bad taste in the selection, and the greater the 
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necessity for extreme care to avoid discord in the choice of the 
accessories. With a chocolate shade of brown, for instance, one 
must give especial attention to the selection of his tie and 
shirt or he will get a combination of colors that will create an 
unfavorable impression, subconsciously perhaps, on every one he 
meets. On the other hand, any color harmonizes with gray, 
because gray is neutral. Green is trying to men and should not 
be worn by a man who spends moderately on clothing. Blue 
always looks neat, though if it is a decided blue the wearer will 
have the same difficulty as to color harmony as with brown. If 
one has a gray suit with little or no color in it, his second suit 
may well be blue or brown mixed with gray so as to relieve the 
basic color. 


OVERCOATS 


36. The overcoat is a garment that may be worn the 
greater part of the year, but, of course, the proper weight 
depends upon the season. In the early fall and late spring, a 
very light weight top coat is always in good taste. Later in the 
fall, a coat of heavier material is always not only comfortable 
throughout the greater portion of this country, but is at the 
same time correct so far as.style is concerned. Then, in 
extremely cold or stormy weather, one should have a heavy over- 
coat. By keeping three, or at least two coats of different 
weights, you can make your overcoats last a long time. 

The general styles of overcoats change from year to year 
just as styles of other wearing apparel change. Some years fur 
collars or plush collars or collars of the same material as the 
rest of the garment, are in vogue and, of course, the man who 
wishes to be properly dressed—as the salesman always should 
be—and must wear an overcoat two or more seasons should be 
careful to select styles that are conservative and not likely to 
change greatly. 

The man who does not wish to buy a new overcoat every 
year, should avoid extremes, such as odd pockets, cuffs, buttons, 
etc., for these things are always comparatively short-lived and 
do not remain in style as long as the average overcoat should 


wear. 
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The overcoat should always be darker than the suit with 
which it is worn, for pleasing effect. A man who buys but one 
overcoat in a year should have it of medium weight and prefer- 
ably of a dark-gray mixture, which is known as the Oxford 
gray. A man who buys two overcoats in a year should have 
one for general wear of the style described and one of plain, or 
almost plain, black for evening and Sunday wear. 


HATS 


3%. As with a suit, a hat should be selected with proper 
consideration of the height, weight, and coloring of the wearer. 
A black hat can, of course, be worn well by almost any type of 
man. A man can easily get a hat that is too high or that has 
too broad a brim for his face; or he may make the other mistake 
and get a small hat, which will give him the appearance of an 
overgrown boy wearing his last year’s hat. 

Becomingness is the first consideration in choosing the hat. 
Neither good taste, good form, nor sound judgment are shown 
in wearing a hat that is unsuited to one’s head. Well-dressed 
men usually find a style of hat that looks well on them and stick 
to it, despite changes in popular fancy. 


SHIRTS 


38. There is so much room for individual taste in the 
selecting of shirts that only a few general suggestions need be 
given. The caution to buy no shirts of loud colors is, however, 
in order. Stripes of a fairly strong color do not necessarily 
make a shirt loud, if the stripe is fine and inconspicuous. But 
pinks, greens, etc., are likely to be in poor taste unless the maker 
has handled the color well. 


NECKWEAR 

39. It has been truly said that no article of dress reflects 
a man’s good taste or his poor taste more quickly than his neck- 
tie. Cheap purchases are generally unsatisfactory, but a cheap 
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necktie seems to advertise its cheapness more quickly than any 
other article of a man’s attire. It pays to buy first-class neck- 
wear and to discard a tie as soon as it becomes soiled or wrinkled 
beyond repair. A good tie will stand several times as much 
wear without wrinkling as a poor one, since the makers choose 
not only the best colors but the best- “tying material for the 
higher-priced goods. 

The wearer must take account of the color of the shirt and 
suit to be worn before deciding on the color of the tie. For 
example, a shirt of decided blue seldom harmonizes well with 
a green tie; only an expert colorist can match blue and green 
harmoniously. A tie of dark red or reddish brown will go well 
with a tan shirt. 

Very light colors in neckties are more appropriate for light 
suits than for dark suits. An excellent feature of the gray 
mixtures in suits is that they permit a wide range in ties; well- 
selected greens, reds, blues, and browns may be worn with good 
taste. There are so many tints, shades, and hues of colors that 
it is not enough to say that certain colors go well together. 
Some greens, blues, and reds, for example, make handsome ties ; 
others are too strong for general wear. One who is not a prac- 
tical colorist should ask the advice of close friends occasionally 
as to color combinations. Women are often excellent critics of 
personal appearance, appropriate colors, etc. The salesman, by 
consulting others, may find that he is unconsciously showing 
himself to be a man of poor taste. By seeing himself as others 
see him, the faults may be corrected. 


SHOES 


40. The man who must be on his feet much needs com- 
fort and a good thick sole to his shoes. Whatever one may 
think of buying high-priced suits, he can certainly have no 
doubt, after wearing a few pairs of high-grade shoes, of the 
greater satisfaction and economy to be secured by buying shoes 
of superior grade. Shoes, like suits, give better service when 
not worn continuously. When a shoe is taken off, a shoe tree 
should be put into it, so that it will not lose shape as the warmth 
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and moisture drawn from the body leave the leather. It seems 
hardly necessary to lay emphasis on getting a good fit; but men 
frequently buy shoes that fit imperfectly, with the result that the 
shoes are either uncomfortable or lose shape quickly. 

There is nothing in moderately priced shoes that surpasses 
good calfskin; but unless it has a special finish, such as the gun- 
metal finish, calfskin, particularly when first bought, requires 
more frequent polishing than leathers of more shiny finish and 
hence the shoes are not always convenient for the salesman. 
It is well to remember that a foot looks larger in a tan than in 
a black shoe. 

The caution to avoil extremes applies as well to shoes as to 
other articles of dress; the careful dresser never aims to make 
himself an advertiser of fancy tops or other novel effects. 


MISCELLANEOUS POINTS ABOUT APPEARANCE 


41. Accessories of Dress—Hard-and-fast rules concern- 
ing the things men of particular coloring should wear are diffi- 
cult to mention, because some men go contrary to accepted stand- 
ards and still dress in fairly good taste. Some men can carry 
more than others. However, generally speaking, the man of 
light coloring should wear modest effects. Only a dark-haired 
or swarthy man can stand vivid hues. It should be remem- 
bered that not only the color of the suit, but also the color of the 
necktie and shirt must be considered, because the latter are in 
closer proximity to the face. 

To a man of unusual physical proportions, also, the selection 
of the accessories in juxtaposition to his face becomes a matter 
of prime importance. These are the hat, collar, tie, and shirt. 
A man with a long thin face should give preference to cross 
effects and a man of full face should choose up-and-down 
effects. Thus, a man of long, thin face should wear a hat with 
a flattish set brim and a moderate crown, a wing instead of a 
fold collar, a bow tie instead of a four-in-hand, and a shirt with 
plaid or figured pattern. A full-faced man should select a hat 
with well-curled brim, a fold collar, a four-in-hand tie, “ands 
shirt with vertical stripes. 
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42. Clean Linen—A salesman should have enough col- 
lars to be able to wear a spotless one at all times. In some 
cities it is advisable to change even oftener than orice a day. It 
is no economy to continue wearing frayed or soiled linen. The 
eye of the prospect seems to fall on little details more quickly 
than on other things ; in fact, human judgment seems to be based 
very often on trifles. 


43. Good Carriage——Many men do not carry themselves 
well and thus fail to make the best appearance. It would be 
an excellent thing if every man had enough military experience 
to develop the habit of standing and walking well; but as this is 
impracticable, the habit should be formed of holding the head 
and shoulders up and looking the world squarely in the face. 
The habit of slouching along with the body bent over or of 
sprawling out when a seat is taken is one of those small things 
that may occasionally keep a man from making the best impres- 
sion. One’s carriage really has some relation to his mental 
attitude, as may be plainly seen by comparing the attitudes of 
the discouraged man and the optimistic, aggressive man. There- 
fore, to stimulate his mental powers, a man should carry himself 
erect and fearlessly, as if he found the world a good place to live 
in, and looked forward with pleasure to meeting his fellow men. 
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STUDY OF THE CUSTOMER 
BUYING MOTIVES 


INTRODUCTION 


1. A study of the customer is essentially a study of what 
we call human nature; that is, the mental traits of people. Just 
as people have physical traits, so, too, do they have mental 
characteristics, which determine their thoughts and doings, and 
these mental characteristics must be understood by the sales- 
man if he is to get along well with those with whom he deals, 
and know how to influence their actions. Particularly important 
to the salesman is it to understand the motives that lead people 
to purchase a commodity. The buying. motives include the 
instincts and habits, which are possessed by all people and which 
influence greatly all their actions. 

While it is true that instincts and habits are a part of the 
mental make-up of all people, they vary greatly in kind and 
in degree in different individuals. For example, people are 
alike in that all possess the instinct of curiosity. Yet they 
differ with respect to the intensity of this trait. Some are 
extremely curious, others normally so, whereas there are some 
that seem to be only slightly curious. Likewise the habits of 
one person may be totally different from those of another 
person, owing to the influence of sex, education, temperament, 
occupation, and other factors. 

If the salesman can understand how people are alike and 
how they differ in their habits and instincts, he will find it 
far easier to plan his sales interviews in such a way as to 
make effective appeals to his prospects and customers. 
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Z STUDY OF THE CUSTOMER 


INSTINCTS 


HOW INSTINCTS GOVERN ACTIONS 


2. An instinct is a tendency inherited from ancestors 
through thousands of generations, to act in certain ways in 
certain situations, or under certain conditions. For example, 
every one is born with a tendency to eat when hungry. It is 
not necessary to teach babies that they must eat or starve, for 
nature causes them to eat instinctively. Then, too, every one 
has some natural curiosity; so whenever a person hears a 
strange noise, he wants to know what caused it. When a per- 
son sees a great crowd of people looking in a shop window 
he wants to know what they see. That desire is instinctive, 
and driven by his curiosity he will join the crowd and try to 
view the object that interests them. 

Seeing the object of one’s curiosity gives satisfaction; even 
if it turns out to be something that does not hold interest, 
the curiosity is satisfied. People always have a feeling of 
satisfaction if they succeed in doing what their instincts prompt 
them todo. They may derive no pleasure thereby ; for example, 
joining a crowd and looking into a window may even be 
unpleasant, especially if one’s feet are stepped on, but when 
people have seen what their curiosity drove them to see, they 
have a certain feeling of satisfaction. On the other hand, they 
are annoyed if they are prevented from doing what their 
instincts prompt them to do. If a person wants to eat and 
cannot; if he wants to see something and is prevented from 
doing so, he is annoyed. Consequently, one of the most strik- 


ing characteristics of instincts is that they tend to urge or 
drive us to action. 


THE PRINCIPAL INSTINCTS 


3. Curiosity——The instinct of curiosity will cause a cus- 
tomer to give attention to questions, statements, samples, and 
illustrations, presented in the proper way, and, therefore, plays 
an important role in the opening of the sales interview. 
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There are two types of curiosity; the first is the tendency 
we have to investigate things unknown. Even animals are 
curious about strange people and things. We want to know 
the explanation of things that are not understood. If a person 
starts to tell a story, we want to hear the rest of it; the promise 
of a story arouses our interest because of our curiosity. A 
suggestion of something that is not clear makes us ask for 
information. 

The second type of curiosity is the interest we have in new 
combinations of familiar things and ideas. A book is no 
novelty, nor is a cigar box; but a cigar box that looks like a 
leather-bound volume, as it lies on a table, would arouse our 
cusiosity. A man walking down the street is a common sight 
and so are the wax-faced figures on which clothing is exhibited 
in show windows. Neither would ordinarily arouse our curi- 
osity; but a new combination, such as a man walking down 
the street with one of these wax figures representing a blond 
woman, on his arm, would attract great crowds. 

In the latter case both types of curiosity would be aroused. 
The strangeness of the combination would cause people to look 
and to follow the unusual couple; and, then, people would 
ask, “What is the idea?” for they would want an explanation 
of the circumstance. If some one said, “That man is paying 
a freak election bet,” the form of curiosity that arouses a 
desire to know would be satisfied. Yet the strangeness of 
this new combination of old things would still arouse the sec- 
ond type of curiosity, and one might continue to follow the 
wager loser, even after the reason for his caper was under- 
stood. 


4. How to Appeal to Curiosity——The customer’s instinct 
of curiosity is an ally of the salesman, if he knows how to 
command it in his service. For example, he can ask questions 
that will arouse a desire to know the answer, such as these: 
“Mr. Client, do you happen to know where these goods are 
made?” ‘Have we ever shown you how you can tell an all- 
wool fabric?” ‘How many miles do you suppose this car 
runs on a gallon of gasoline?’ “Do you know why these type- 
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writer keys make it possible for a typist to turn out more work 
in a day than she can do with the old-fashioned keys he “Do 
you know how this cereal compares in food value with an 
equal weight of beef?” 

Such questions, either in the approach or throughout the 
sales interview, make it far easier to arouse and to hold the 
customer’s interest. They make him want the salesman to 
tell him something and make him willing to listen to what the 
salesman says. 

The salesman can have good stories to tell for the purpose 
of illustrating or confirming his statements. Then when he 
has made a point, he could say something like this: “To illus- 
trate what I mean, I’ll tell you a little story about something 
that happened the other day.” This suggests a human interest 
story from every-day life and his customer will nearly always 
“prick up his ears.” He wants to hear the rest; his curiosity 
is aroused. The illustrations should be carefully chosen, how- 
ever, so that they will add to the customer’s interest in the 
proposition by showing how some one else has found it to be 
just what was needed or desired. 

Another way of appealing to curiosity is to do or say things 
that are different from what the customer expects, thus arous- 
ing his curiosity by a new combination of old things; or show 
him some novel feature of the goods or a novel use for them. 
For example, a life-insurance salesman met with strong resis- 
tance from a customer who said, “I’m tired of having life- 
insurance agents interrupt me.” The salesman made a double 
curiosity appeal in his reply. He ignored the customer’s state- 
ment and said, “Did you read about that little girl who had 
three fingers cut off by a truck the other day?” “No,” was 
the answer. “It is a most interesting case. I'll tell you about 
it,” said the agent. “She was run over by a small truck. The 
owner had no liability insurance and almost no property; but 
he agreed to carry a substantial amount. of life insurance on 
the child’s father, for her benefit, paying the premiums annually 
for 10 years. In this way a small payment from him provided 
a substantial benefit for the little girl who, because of her acci- 
dent, would be in special need of money, if her father died.” 
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From this he led on to a discussion of his proposition. This 
story gave a novel use of life insurance; it was a new combina- 
tion of old ideas, life insurance used to pay a liability for acci- 
dent. Also, once the story was suggested and begun, the pros- 
pect wanted to hear the rest of it. 


5. Connecting Curiosity With the Prospect’s Interests. 
As curiosity is instinctive, the customer reacts automatically 
with interest to whatever appeals to his curiosity. But his 
curiosity will, as a rule, be greater if it is aroused in con- 
nection with something that directly involves one of his indi- 
vidual interests, acquired through his own experience. For 
example, a salesman of office supplies called on a bond house 
and said to the manager, ‘““Have you seen the special ledger 
cards we have put out for investment houses?” A cash register 
salesman opens with this curiosity appeal, “Anything that 
would save you money would interest you, wouldn’t it?” “Yes, 
of course.” ‘You haven’t seen our method of locating unprofit- 
able departments in a store, have you?” “No, I haven't.” 
“Yet it is a good thing to know, isn’t it?” “Yes, of course.” 
“T’ll show it to you. Let us walk over to that table where we 
can talk without interruption.” 


6. The Handling Instinct—When you were a baby, and 
wailed, one of the first things that was usually done to quiet 
you, was to give you something to handle. Somebody said, 
“Give him that rattle,’ and often you succumbed to the treat- 
ment, because your handling instinct made you enjoy grasping 
and fingering objects. You were born that way, and so is 
everybody else. People are constantly playing with things 
—their keys, watch chains, rings, things on their desks, etc. 
Try holding something near the hands of some one of your 
acquaintances. It requires an effort of will for him to resist 
the tendency to grasp and handle an object so presented. 
Handling plays an important part in our enjoyment of most 
games, such as baseball, golf, and cards. Many artisans and 
mechanics like their work partly because they handle materials 
and tools. Of course, the handling instinct is stronger in 
some people than in others; yet it is born in all of us, 
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%. How to Appeal to the Handling Instinct.—The handling 
instinct plays an important role in the opening of the sale, 
as well as throughout the interview. Samples that can be 
handled should be placed in the prospect’s hands. Unless the 
article will soil easily, the salesman should encourage the cus- 
tomer to handle it. The salesman, too, should handle it, for 
the customer also likes to watch others manipulate things. In 
demonstrating machines, the prospect should be encouraged to 
manipulate keys, levers, etc. In selling some commodities 
there are no samples; but there may be charts, diagran-s, pic- 
tures, circulars, etc. If the salesman puts something into the 
prospect’s hands he will find it far easier to arouse and hold 
his interest, because it interests him to handle things and look 
them over, to examine charts, etc. 


8. Gregariousness.—This instinct (named from the Latin 
word grex, which means a herd) makes us want to herd 
together. Most human beings like to be with other people 
most of the time. There are some who are very unhappy if 
they are much alone. We enjoy doing the same things that 
other people do. When we find that our clothes and other 
possessions are like those of other people we are usually pleased. 
(There is an exception to this, though, which will be mentioned 
later.) The herding instinct is one of the strongest influences 
in the building up of our great cities and in the fixing: of 
fashions and customs. 


9. How to Appeal to Gregariousness.——Whenever the 
salesman is selling anything for which there is a widespread 
demand, he should say so. For example, “Mr. Doe, our com- 
pany sold thirty thousand cars like this one last year. Just 
think what a procession that would make if they could all be 
got together.” A soap salesman says, “This soap is used by 
more hotels than any other make.” A clothing salesman who 
is asked for something that is out-of-date, says, “No, that was 
a good style, but we don’t carry it any more. There is very 
little demand for it. In fact, you are the only person who 
has asked for it in several months. I’m sorry we haven’t what 
you want. But while you are here, won’t you look at this 
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model? It is the newest and everybody is buying it. Of course, 
we have many different colors and fabrics, but this model is 
very popular. Let’s slip it on and see if it appeals to you.” 
Book salesmen and many others show long lists of buyers to 
impress prospects with the widespread popularity of their com- 
modities. 


10. The Desire to Be a Leader.—All of us like to have 
other people recognize us as being superior in some respect. 
We derive great satisfaction from a demonstration of respect 
for our opinions, our skill, or our merit. To be considered a 
leader in business, in games, sports, politics, social activities, 
art, or anything else, gives a thrill of pleasure. Even a truck 
driver would enjoy being told that he was the best truck driver 
in town. Napoleon and Caruso, as well as the best athletes 
or actors, have been spurred to their best endeavors by the 
knowledge that people looked up to them as leaders. Ambition 
is a desire for some kind of leadership. A woman who can 
be a social leader or a leader in dress enjoys the distinction 
she wins in this way. We like to have people agree that what 
we say is wise. Men want wealth, not only for what money 
will buy, but also for the position of leadership it will give 
them. The writer knows a man who has had no success in 
business, who is almost poor, has little capacity for intellectual 
enjoyment and has never been a leader in anything of impor- 
tance; but he is the best fly caster in his county, wins the 
fly-casting contests, and gets his name in the papers. This 
leadership is his hobby and makes him very happy. 


11. How to Appeal to the Leadership Instinct——The cus- 
tomer enjoys leadership. His instinct for leadership makes 
him do many things in order to maintain his position. He is 
pleased if the salesman recognizes his superiority in his line of 
business, shows respect for his opinions, asks for his advice, 
comments on his success, repeats to him compliments he has 
heard on his success, etc. But in appealing to his desire for 
leadership, sincerity must be shown. It is useless to say, 
“People tell me you have the best store in town,” unless people 
have said this. The salesman should not say, “I think you 
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have the most beautiful house in town,’ unless he really thinks 
so. Nor should he say, “You look better in this kind of hat 
than most people do,” unless this is his honest opinion. 

Sincere admissions of the prospect’s superiority in certain 
matters will please him and interest him. He buys many things 
in order to appear superior, in order to have people look up to 
him. Some women don’t want clothes like those worn by other 
women. They try always to buy something different, and in 
this way to express their desire for leadership. 

An automobile salesman who handled a very high-priced 
car travelled over his territory, stopping in all the small towns. 
The first thing he did in each place was to call on the garage 
man and find out if there were any cars of his make owned 
by local people. Often there were none, sometimes, one or 
two. Then he got the names of the most prosperous men and 
called on them. If nobody owned one of his cars, he said, “All 
over the country many big men, rich men, men who are the 
leaders in their towns, are driving this car. It is really a suc- 
cessful man’s car. As the big man in your community, you 
are entitled to the best there is,” etc. If there were one or 
two of his cars in town, he said to the prospect: “You know 
that Mr. Doe, the banker, drives this car, and it is natural 
that he should. He is a big man and is entitled to the best. 
And so are you. People tell me that Doe hasn’t anything on 
you as a successful business man. This is the car that a 
man like you ought to have. It is a badge of success,” ete. 
Many automobiles are sold through an appeal to men who 
don’t want others to get ahead of them. Thousands of people 
who can’t really afford automobiles buy them, because they 
think that owning a car will give them a better standing in 
their community. Thousands of families buy expensive houses 
because they think people will respect them and look up to 
them, if they have beautiful homes. The leadership instinct 
really drives us to spend our money in many ways. 


1%. Submissive Instinct—Not only do we instinctively 
do things that will cause people to look up to us; we also 
enjoy looking up to and following persons who give evidence 
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of superiority or leadership. Think of the enthusiasm with 
which we give our support to our political party candidates, of 
the deep satisfaction we have in achievements of note by suc- 
cessful men and women in various lines of work. The head- 
lines on the front page of the newspapers recount daily the 
exploits of leaders, and we like to read about them. We 
applaud expertness, great wisdom, and prowess in sports. 
There are even people who get a thrill from shaking hands 
with the head-waiter in a fashionable hotel. Such people show 
submissiveness to the head-waiter and also act upon their desire 
for leadership and probably expect that others who don’t know 
his majesty will envy them. 


13. How to Appeal to the Submissive Instinct—While it 
is effective to appeal to the gregarious instinct by saying, “Every- 
body is buying this; hundreds of thousands have already been 
sold,” it will be even more effective with many people to give the 
names of well-known business men, society leaders, or promi- 
nent persons in any walk in life, who have already purchased 
the article or service one is selling; for they like to imitate 
superior persons. For example, one might say, “Mrs. Banker 
has bought several dozen table cloths and napkins of this pat- 
tern.” “This is the same brand of shoes that the President 
of the United States wears.” “Governor Brown has ordered 
a set of golf clubs like these and they were recommended to 
him by Bobby Blank, the well-known golf expert.” 

Such statements not only tend to impel the customer to buy 
because he likes to follow a leader, but also because there may 
be wisdom in buying what intelligent people of means are 
buying, on the assumption that they know the best. 


14. Instinct of Desire for Approval—People crave the 
approval of their fellow men and will exert themselves in 
order to secure approval and avoid disapproval. Many things 
which we seem to do only because other people do them would 
be left undone, if we thought no disapproval would be incurred. 
In hot weather men still wear their coats when they prefer 
not to do so; but they endure the heat rather than the disap- 
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proval of others. If the majority of men removed their coats 
on a certain occasion, some might hesitate to do likewise if 
there were present certain persons who, they feared, might 
disapprove. Much money is spent to win approval and to 
avoid the disapproval of friends, acquaintances, and the public 
generally. Many economies would be made if it were not for 
this instinct, known as approbativeness, which drives us to 
seek approbation even at great cost. 

15. How to Appeal to Approbativeness.—The customer, 
if he is a normal human being, desires approval. If the com- 
modity is of such a nature that he thinks possession of it may. 
give people a favorable opinion of him, this may interest him. 
Or, if the customer feels that lack of the commodity may tend 
to give acquaintances an unfavorable opinion of him, his interest 
will be increased and this may even become a strong motive 
for buying. The customer often desires the approval of the 
salesman, and the salesman may win the prospect’s interest by 
complimenting his good taste or approving his statements, but 
he should say nothing that smacks of insincerity. 

For example, a shoe salesman may say, “That shoe shows 
the lines of your foot to good advantage. You have a broad 
foot, which is the right kind to have, if you walk much; but 
this shoe gives your foot a more slender appearance than the 
pair you have been wearing.” Here the salesman appeals to 
approbativeness by his approval of the foot from the practical 
viewpoint, with a suggestion of disapproval of the shoe the 
prospect is now wearing from the viewpoint of looks, and a 
reminder that the foot will appear better in the new shoe model. 

Many salesmen take undue advantage of certain buyers and 
show disapproval of their desire to buy inexpensive articles. 
Often more expensive goods are bought than the buyer can 
afford, because the buyer prefers to pay the higher price rather 
than have the salesman think he can’t afford it. But this is 
a wrong use of the appeal to the instinct under discussion. A 
customer is not so likely to return to one who has thus taken 
an unfair advantage of him. The salesman should use, rather, 
those instinctive appeals that will cause the prospect to like 
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what he says to him, and enjoy, after buying, the memory 
of his interview with the salesman. 

A book salesman said to a customer, “You say you haven’t 
yet bought many books. I am sure, though, you have some- 
times thought when you were in somebody’s home, that the 
small number of books in his bookcase didn’t speak very well 
for his mental life. Even if visitors don’t pay much attention 
to books, they are likely to notice the absence of them.” This 
remark was calculated to make the prospect want to buy books 
in order to avoid the disapproval that he felt toward others 
who hadn’t many books. 

In an interview with a young man who had no bank account, 
a bank solicitor said, “People will think it is strange that you 
don’t have a bank account. You ought to have one for this 
reason, if for no other.” 

A man who had resisted the appeals of his family to buy 
a car gave up when the automobile salesman said, “You belong 
to the country club and I have seen you and your family 
out there at various parties. I’m sure you would feel better, 
if you drove up to the club porch in your own car, instead of 
walking up from the street car.” This made the customer recall 
the feeling he had often had that club members probably looked 
with disdain upon his lack of an automobile. 


16. Acquisitive Instinct—The desire to get and own 
things is a strong instinct that causes a large part of our activ- 
ities. Little children collect all sorts of things. A boy’s pockets 
are always full of a strange assortment of objects, most of 
which have comparatively no value. A visit to old attics in 
homes that had long been occupied by the same families will 
show a queer accumulation of things they couldn’t bear to 
throw away. 

People feel a keen pleasure in looking about them at the 
things they own. Many men own far more land than they 
can use, yet they buy more. They enjoy riding or walking 
over their property and thinking, “This is mine.” Many hobbies 
grow out of this instinct—the collecting of antique furniture, 
firearms, pictures, snuff-boxes, clocks, etc. 
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1%. How to Appeal to the Acquisitive Instinct—Book 
salesmen are aware of the value of appeals to the acquisitive 
instinct. Salesmen find it far easier to sell books to people 
who already have large libraries than to people who have only 
a few volumes. Many book salesmen return again and again 
to book collectors with new editions of various works. Such 
statements as, “Here is a new set of books you ought to add 
to your collection,” “This is the first complete edition of this 
author’s works. Your library won’t be complete without it,” 
are very effective in selling books. Rare books would be pre- 
sented with a somewhat different appeal; that is, in addition 
to an appeal to the acquisitive instinct, there would also be an 
appeal to the instinct of leadership, such as, “This is such a 
rare book, that if you add it to your collection, you will own 
a book that can be found in only a few libraries of the world.” 

In-selling stocks and bonds and life insurance an appeal can 
be made to the acquisitive instinct, by constantly causing the 
prospect to think of the satisfaction he will have in possessing 
“an estate.” 

The same appeal should also be used in selling furniture, 
pictures, ornaments, and many other things that people enjoy 
owning and seeing about them: “This furniture will always 
be a source of pleasure to you. You will enjoy owning it.” 
“Any one who can own this picture is fortunate indeed. It 
will make a valuable addition to your collection.” ‘““You must 
have a nice collection of furniture in your home. This table 
will make a fine addition to it.” 


18. Instinct to Make a Profit—The instinct to make a 
profit is listed separately, although it is really included under 
the acquisitive instinct. Many people are buying for profit, 
especially persons who are engaged in manufacturing and sell- 
ing. It is often difficult to say that any activity, such as buy- 
ing for resale, is the outgrowth of any one instinct. Primarily, 
men engage in business in order to earn a living, to satisfy 
their instinctive needs for food, shelter, clothing, and the things 
that give comfort and ease. But as a man learns his business, 
buying for resale is carried on with relatively little thought of 
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food, shelter, clothing, etc. Rather, one thinks of increasing 
his possessions by ‘‘making money.” Therefore, whenever the 
salesman sees an opportunity for the customer to make a good 
profit, or investment, by means of the suggested purchase, 
this point should be strongly brought out. 


19. How to Appeal to the Profit Instinct—A wholesale 
salesman representing a house that manufactured a popular 
novelty was accustomed to say, “This is one of the best money 
makers we have ever produced. Dealers who have been carry- 
ing it for some time have repeatedly reordered in large quan- 
tities. The profit is large and it sells so fast that you can turn 
your money over more times on this line than on almost any 
other.” 

A dealer in antique furniture used the investment value of 
old furniture as a part of every sales talk. He said, “One 
great advantage in buying old furniture, such as this, is that 
you are making a good investment. This kind of furniture will 
constantly increase in value. This piece, for which I must 
ask you $50, brought considerably less money a few years ago. 
I know a man who has a collection of old furniture that has 
cost him about $5,000, which I am sure I could sell for him 
for $8,000 or $10,000; yet he has used it for a good many 
years.” 

Bargain sales, if genuine, give the salesman a good oppor- 
tunity to appeal to the customer’s profit instinct. So, too, 
whenever the quality of goods is first class and the price rea- 
sonable, the salesman may make a strong appeal by such state- 
ments as the following: “Mr. Doe, here is a chance to get 
even more than your money’s worth, because this article is of 
first quality and is being sold at an unusual price. Ordinarily 
we get more for the same grade, but we were able to buy a 
large lot at a special price and are giving our customers the 
advantage of the saving.” 

Durability, strength, and high-grade quality of any kind 
make an appeal to the instinct for profit as manifested in the 
desire to get one’s money’s worth. It is one of the strongest 
of all appeals the salesman can make and in many instances 
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the strongest. In construction materials, this point is of first 
importance. The buyer will usually pay any reasonable price 
for materials that offer the maximum in strength and durability, 
and where the price is high because of fine quality, the sales- 
man should understand his proposition very thoroughly in order 
that he may not only tell the facts but demonstrate them to 
the satisfaction of the hard-headed type of buyer he will have 
to deal with. 

Unless the customer is greatly limited in his ability to buy, 
cheap goods will appeal to him only if he believes they are 
worth more than their price indicates. He does not feel that 
he is gaining anything if he pays a low price and gets poor 
quality. 


20. Instinct to Secure the Necessities of Life-——We do not 
find it necessary to learn to want food, shelter, and clothing. 
The lack of food makes us hungry and causes us to seek food. 
Excessive heat or cold makes us want protection. Primitive 
men took refuge against the weather in caves and built them- 
selves mud huts; they protected their bodies with the skins of 
animals, and clothing made of vegetable fibers. As civiliza- 
tion has progressed, our business of “making a living,” pro- 
viding first for the necessities and then for the comforts of 
life, has become more and more complex. Yet, in the main, 
men and women work to satisfy needs that are felt instinctively, 
as a result of the eating instinct and the instinct to procure 
shelter and other things for the protection of life. As men- 
tioned before, out of the instinct to eat grow many of our 
activities and interests. We not only enjoy eating; we make 
a ceremony of it three times a day. We entertain our friends 
at dinner; we talk much about food; nearly every play or mov- 
ing picture contains an eating scene. 


21. How to Appeal to the Instinct to Secure the Neces- 
sities—A good grocery salesman, or a representative selling 
to the trade flour, sugar, coffee, fruits, and other articles of 
food should work up his sales talk in such a way as to make 
the customer think he would enjoy eating what is offered. 
“Sweet, juicy, meaty prunes that will make any breakfast a 
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success ;” “Flour that makes beautiful brown biscuit and light 
tasty cakes;” “This is the kind of coffee that not only tastes 
good, but the smell of which makes you hustle to get your 
clothes on in the morning; black coffee with body to it, which 
has a beautiful rich color when the cream is added;” “Canned 
peaches that you can hardly tell from the fresh ones; yellow, 
firm, juicy, a wonderful dessert when you have company ;” 
“Mince meat that will remind you of the pies you had at 
Thanksgiving and Christmas when you were a kid.’ Such 
phrases arouse the eating instinct and make the customer take 
an interest in the goods. 

Anything that can easily be connected with ideas of food, 
shelter, or other necessaries of life can be made more inter- 
esting, if the connection is established. For example, a life- 
insurance salesman says, “Life insurance is simply a plan by 
which you can guarantee that your family will have the money 
to pay their grocery bills and rent, if you aren’t here to pay 
them yourself ;” or “With ample life insurance, you can be 
sure your family will have a roof over their heads and three 
square meals a day.” A bond salesman says, “If you will 
save $1,000 a year and invest the money in safe securities like 
this bond, you will have enough money to live independently 
when you get ready to retire.” A furniture salesman says, 
“When you and your family sit down at this table with a big 
roast of beef on it, you will think it is worth a lot more than 
you paid for it. When you think that you will eat at this table 
three times a day for the rest of your life, you will realize 
that it is worth a good deal of money to get one that pleases 
you in every way.” 


22. Parental Instinct—Parents enjoy making sacrifices 
for their children and delight in their pleasures and achieve- 
ments. Parents like to talk about their children and to hear 
complimentary things said about them. Little children interest 
most people greatly. We notice them and usually give them 
more attention than is really good for them. Stories are 
written about them and little children appear in many of our 
moving pictures. 
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As a tule, fathers probably work harder than men who have 
no children, not merely because they have assumed obligations, 
but also because they want to do as much for their children 
as they can. There are, of course, many men and women 
who have no children and who work very hard from other 
motives, but the parental instinct is nearly always a powerful 
incentive. It is particularly strong in women, who will usually 
make whatever sacrifice is necessary in order to provide their 
children with the necessities of life and give them an educa- 
tion. Many a young married man who was already making 
a good living has been spurred to greater effort upon the birth 
of his children. 


23. How to Appeal to Parental Instinct—In selling 
articles for children or for family use, the salesman will 
increase the interest in his story, if he will talk to parents 
about their children. If children accompany the parents to 
the store, or if they are present when the salesman calls at 
the home, he should notice them, speak to them kindly and be 
patient when they annoy him. Nothing pleases parents more 
than kindness to their children, and nothing angers parents 
more quickly than a disapproving attitude toward their children. 
If the salesman becomes well acquainted with customers who 
have children, he should frequently inquire about them when 
they do not accompany their parents. 

A bond salesman who is trying to get a father started on a 
savings plan might do well, at some stage of the interview, to 
say, “I am sure that one reason why you want to save and build 
up a substantial estate is because you have children. They prob- 
ably mean more to you than anything else in the world, and you 
not only want to accumulate for yourself and your wife, but 
also for them. You may want to send them to college and 
help them get a good start in life. Your bonds will help you 
to do this.” 

A dress saleswoman could say to a mother, among other 
things, “If your children could see you in this dress, I know 
they would like it. I think children, boys as well as girls, like 
to see their mothers look attractive.” 
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A furniture salesman would add interest and force to his 
sales talk if he said, “This furniture will make your home a 
pleasanter place for your children. Children grow up with 
good or bad taste in regard to furniture and other things accord- 
ing to the surroundings in which they have lived.” 

The grocer, the butcher, the milkman, and all who supply 
foods should remind parents of the importance of securing 
good quality in all foods for their children. Any salesman 
who sells direct to the family should bear these suggestions 
in mind. 

The real-estate man and the life-insurance agent find in the 
parental instinct one of the strongest of all motives for buying, 
and should pay especial attention to the development of sell- 
ing appeals based on the father’s love for his children, out 
of which grows his strong desire to do all he can to provide 
for their welfare and comfort. For example, the real-estate 
agent who is trying to sell a house to a family that has been 
renting, should not neglect to ask if there are children and 
if there are, should say something along this line: “You told 
me you have children, a boy and a girl, and I am sure this 
is one of the strongest reasons you have for being interested 
in the purchase of a home. It is a great thing for children 
to grow up in their father’s own home. They have a different 
feeling from that which they experience in living in some- 
body else’s house. They take a pride in the fact that the 
family owns its home. They become attached to it. They can 
do things in their own home they couldn’t do in a rented house. 
Besides enjoying living in their father’s own house, it is fine 
training for a boy and girl. It gives them the idea of some 
day owning a home themselves. When a man and his wife 
and children can settle down in their own house, they have a 
feeling of permanency and contentment that cannot be experi- 
enced by the family that rents a place in which to live.” 

The life-insurance man says, “I understand you have children. 
Life insurance offers more comfort to the man who has children 
than it does to anybody else, because he has so much respon- 
sibility. If he lives he will take care of them until they are 
grown and pay the expenses of their education. If he dies, 
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he wants them to have as good a start in life as if he had 
lived. Through life insurance he can guarantee them the means 
of support and education until they can take care of them- 
selves.” 

The book salesman should not overlook the importance of 
parental appeal. Even if he is not selling children’s books he 
may say, “You are very deeply interested in the education of 
your children. A large part of their education is derived from 
the books they find about them in the house. Some people 
wonder why their children don’t read more than they do. 
Sometimes the reason is that they don't find many good books 
at home. These books will not only make a fine addition to your 
library and give you and your wife a lot of pleasure, but will 
some day be valuable to your children.” 

It is possible to use an appeal to the parental instinct in 
selling many different articles and services, and every sales- 
man whose proposition can be related to the needs or comfort 
of children, should work out a few ideas and phrases based 
on the parental interest, which can be introduced at some stage 
of his selling talk. 


24. Sex Instinct——Since your customer is a human being, 
he or she is interested in the opposite sex and may be married, 
or, if not, may have a sweetheart. Not only does the sex 
instinct impel us to seek mates of the opposite sex, but our 
activities in life are greatly stimulated by the desire to please 
the opposite sex and to enjoy its society. A man labors to 
succeed in business not merely to make his own living and 
to buy things he wants, but also, to a great degree, in order 
that he may find favor in some woman’s eyes, and may be able 
to marry and support her and hold her love and admiration. 
He enjoys seeing her well-dressed and provided with what 
she needs and desires, and he wants her to be happy. He feels 
a natural impulse to protect her. Thus, the sex motive is the 
source of many of the average man’s efforts and _ sacrifices. 
Woman, too, responds to the promptings of the mating instinct. 
Her life, if she marries, is to a large extent directed by her 
love for her husband, her desire to please him, to appear well 
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in his eyes and to impress other people as a successful wife. 
Also, she instinctively looks to the man for protection. These 
are healthy, normal influences in the life of a man or a woman. 

Obviously, we feel an interest in matters involving the 
opposite sex, or a relationship between the two sexes. The 
love theme is one of the most interesting and popular of all 
in the novel, the drama, the screen play, the news of the day, 
painting, sculpture, gossip, and conversation. Without the 
love theme our literature and art would be far less interesting 
and inspiring than it is. 


25. How to Appeal to the Sex Instinct.—The advertising 
man who knows human nature shows a picture of a beautiful 
woman at whose side stands a good-looking man who holds 
her hand or touches her arm. The legend reads, “A skin you 
love to touch.” The use of sex-instinct appeals is better under- 
stood in the advertising field than it is among salesmen. 

In selling washing machines, a salesman might succeed better 
in many cases if he talked with the husband rather than with 
the wife, provided he used sex-instinct appeals in his inter- 
views with husbands. For example, he might say, “Mr. Doe, 
this is just a washing machine; but it does a lot of things 
besides washing clothes. When a woman does the family 
washing once a week she puts herself under a severe strain. 
A woman really. isn’t built to do work like that, and if a man 
wants to do something to save his wife, he can’t do better than 
to let the electric light company do her washing for her. The 
other day I was talking to a woman who was beginning to 
look tired and old and she said, ‘If I had had one of these 
machines all my life, I'd be a lot younger than I am.’ And 
there is much truth in her statement. I don’t know whether 
you have ever thought of it or not; but in our offices we 
men wouldn’t put up with anything as out-of-date as a wash- 
board. We have typewriters, adding machines, cash registers, 
filing cabinets, and many other kinds of modern office machin- 
ery; but some of the women folks are still bending their backs 
over the wash tub. Your wife would be very happy, if she 


had one of our machines.” 
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A salesman, showing a fur coat to husband and wife might 
say: “Just try this on, madam. I’m sure it will be very becom- 
ing.” Then, if it is, he says, “Won’t you please walk away 
from us, so that we can see the back of the coat?” and, as 
she does, he remarks in a lower voice to the husband, “Really, 
sir, that coat is most becoming to your wife. I am sure you 
would enjoy seeing her wear it. She is just the right height 
for it. Watch her, as she turns and comes back this way. Now, 
madam, will you please turn and come back toward us?” 

The same type of appeal can be made in selling many things. 
The automobile salesman says to his prospects, “When any 
man buys an automobile he should stop and consider that some 
woman ought to be considered. If he is married, his wife will 
ride in the car practically every day; if he tsn’t married, there 
is usually some woman whom he ‘will take to the theater, the 
restaurant, and to parties in his auto. My advice is to buy 
a sedan model because it will give you as much pleasure as 
an open car and will please the woman more. She will always 
be comfortable even in cold and stormy weather, whether she is 
dressed for out-of-doors, or is wearing a light party dress,” etc. 

The real-estate man says, “The real reason why you are 
considering the purchase of a home is that you are married. 
If you were still a bachelor, you wouldn’t be interested. A 
man really buys the home for his wife, because he knows she 
will be happier in her own home and that she can make it 
more attractive than a rented place because she naturally will 
take a greater interest in it. When a man marries, it is because 
he wants to settle down and establish a home, and that can 
best be done in a house in which he is himself the landlord.” 

In many businesses there are opportunities to appeal to the 
sex instinct that have never occurred to the salesman. Every 
salesman should study his commodity to see whether or not 
there is a possibility of using this appeal in the course of his 
sales interviews. Of course, this is not always possible; yet 
it can be used effectively far oftener than it is. 


26. Fighting Instinct.—AlIl human beings have a tendency 
to fight whenever they are attacked or interfered with, or when 
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they are deprived of what they want. Of course, in civiliza- 
tion we learn to curb this tendency as the result of training 
and of legal restraint. Civilized people, especially those who 
have attained a degree of education and culture, actually fight 
only after great provocation. Yet the tendency to fight is a 
universal trait and may be satisfied by an attempt to beat one’s 
antagonist or competitor in some other way. A gentleman 
may not attack a person who has cheated him in a business 
transaction; yet he will fight to secure justice through the 
courts, or he may undertake to secure an advantage through a 
counter deal. Many a person has avenged a wrong through 
politics, or by obtaining some social or business advantage. 

A man will not only fight to protect his family, but he will 
struggle against odds to secure for them whatever he wants 
them to have. He may fight by striving for success, for lead- 
ership in the business, political, or social world. The fighting 
instinct furnishes one of the most powerful of all the qualifica- 
tions for success. Many a man who is a fighter has succeeded 
with less ability than have others who have failed through a 
lack of the fighting spirit. 

Unless one’s fighting spirit is aroused, he will not work 
very hard to overcome great obstacles; and, on the other hand, 
if one can be made to want something very much or to believe 
that he may be deprived of something he wants very much, 
his fighting spirit may be aroused so that he will make an 
effort to obtain the object of his desire. Rivalry, competition, 
and contests of all kinds are forms of fighting. 

The fighting instinct is easily aroused if other instincts are 
involved, especially where the satisfaction of these instincts 
is interfered with. A man will fight, or compete, to secure 
the woman he loves, to protect his wife and his children, or 
to avenge an insult to them, or to secure things that he wants 
for them. He will fight to achieve some ambition, to acquire 
leadership. He will fight hard to get food if it is hard to 
secure. 

We take a keen interest in situations that involve fighting, 
such as prize fights, competitive games, physical encounters of 
all sorts, struggles for supremacy, business and political rivalry. 
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Novels, plays, and moving pictures are full of appeals to the 
fighting instinct in one form or another. 


27%. How to Appeal to the Fighting Instinct—Often, when 
one has only a slight inclination toward buying some article, 
the suggestion by a salesman, or in an advertisement, that 
the supply is almost exhausted, or that the price will soon 
be raised, will arouse a strong impulse to buy. The thought 
that one might be prevented from securing the article arouses 
the fighting instinct. 

Recently a young man told of an auctioneer in New York 
who, having sold very few articles of much value, cleverly 
challenged the fighting instinct of the crowd by saying, “I don’t 
believe there is any money in this crowd.” The young man, 
though well-educated, was of the fighting type and he shouted 
impulsively, “I’ve got money.” “Let’s see it,” replied the 
auctioneer in a voice that implied doubt; and the young man at 
once produced four-twenty dollar bills. Within a few minutes 
he had borrowed twenty dollars from a friend and spent one 
hundred dollars for two rings. As soon as he received them he 
saw they were of very little value and, being a fighter, he tried 
to get his money back, compromising at last by returning the 
rings and receiving seventy-five dollars. In discussing this 
case, it developed that the young man was very much in love 
with a girl of whom he naturally thought when he saw the 
jewelry that was being sold. The impulse to do something 
for her and to meet the auctioneer’s challenge, which suggested 
that he (as one of the crowd) was inferior, touched off his 
fighting instinct as quickly as if fire had been applied to 
powder. 

If any person will observe his own actions, he will find that 
he frequently acts under a similar fighting impulse. Some- 
body suggests that he can’t do something and he does it just 
to prove that he can, thus following a fighting impulse to 
demonstrate his superiority. Many a person, hesitating to buy 
something that is costly, has had a fighting impulse to buy 


when the clerk said, “If that seems too expensive, here’s some- 
thing cheaper.” 
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A life-insurance agent often says to a hesitating prospect, 
“Of course, I don’t know whether you can get this insurance 
or not. You might not be able to pass the medical examina- 
tion,” with the result that the prospect responds to the chal- 
lenge by agreeing to be examined, just to show the agent that 
he can get the insurance. 

Often a customer wants something very much but is con- 
fronted with obstacles, usually the lack of money or a convic- 
tion that there are other things for which the money would 
be spent more wisely. The salesman who wants to serve his 
customers to the best of his ability and to build up good-will, 
so that the buyer will become a permanent customer, does 
not try to persuade him to buy beyond his means. However, 
when, for example, he believes that the customer will be much 
better served by buying a high-priced article that will far out- 
last a cheaper one, he can often make the sale by an appeal 
to the customer’s fighting instinct to take the step and face 
the consequences, confident that they will be met successfully. 

For instance, a man and his wife were trying to select a 
piano for their little daughter, and because of the low price 
they had about decided to buy a make that was good but 
inferior to another piano they had looked at. The salesman 
knew the man, believed he could afford the higher-priced 
instrument, and felt sure that in the long run he would be 
much better satisfied if he bought it. He played on the cheaper 
piano and then on the better one and said, “Mr. Doe, if I 
thought you couldn’t afford this piano, I should not urge you 
to buy it. But as I know you are financially able to do any- 
thing within reason that you think it is wise to do, I am going 
to take the liberty of making a suggestion. This piano will 
hold its tone longer than the other one. It will give you more 
pleasure from the start, and as long as you own it, than the 
after one. You want your little daughter to be a good musician. 
She will take pride in this piano and will no doubt practice 
harder on it, because of this fact. You will always be proud 
to own this piano. You will never feel that any of your 
friends have a better one than you have. It is just a ques- 
tion of price. If I thought you couldn’t afford it, I would 
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be wrong to urge you. But you know you can afford it. You 
have a beautiful home, a fine automobile, the best of every- 
thing. Your piano ought to match your other possessions. 
I would be shirking my duty, if I hesitated to tell you that I 
believe you ought to buy the high-priced instrument. It does 
cost a lot of money; but you can afford it and it will be a 
good investment.” 

In the foregoing example, the salesman frankly acknowledges 
that the price is high, but appeals to the customer’s fighting 
instinct to overcome this obstacle because he wants his daughter 
to have a fine piano, because he wants the approval of friends, 
because he is in the habit of having the best. 

A life-insurance agent called on a prospect who said, “My 
daughters are provided for. My wife’s father has established 
a substantial trust fund for them.” The agent replied, “That 
is fine. Their grandfather has done a wonderful thing for 
them. What have you done for them, yourself?” He left 
a few minutes later with an application for insurance, because 
he aroused the prospect’s fighting instinct through his love 
for his children, and his desire for the agent’s approval. 

A customer was about to walk out of a plumbing establish- 
ment, having said he would think over a proposition to buy 
a fine set of fixtures for two bathrooms. The salesman said, 
“Mr. Doe, after you get your house built, you will probably 
spend an hour every day in your bathroom for a good many 
years to come. If you put in cheap fixtures, you will soon 
begin to regret your choice. But if you install these fixtures 
you have just been looking at you will get a lot of satisfac- 
tion out of them every time you go into your bathroom. You 
will enjoy a sense of luxury when you use that new-type 
shower. And when your friends see your bathroom they 
will be envious of you. The price is high, I admit, and there 
are a lot of people who can’t afford such an installation, but 
you will cheat yourself out of a lot of satisfaction for the 
rest of your life, if you let a few hundred dollars stand in 
the way.” 

If the salesman will plan carefully, he can frankly meet 
the issue of price, even admit that it is high, and overcome 
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it by arousing the customer’s fighting instinct. He can do 
this by building up the customer’s desire through challenging 
him not to deprive himself of a lot of pleasure and satisfac- 
tion for a mere question of price, and saying the customer 
can afford it, though some people can’t. This type of fight- 
ing appeal is developed by appealing to other instincts to build 
up desire. 


28. Play Instinct—The play instinct is as old as the 
human race. Primitive peoples made it their custom to assemble 
for feasting, dancing, songs, and games. Children take great 
delight in all kinds of games, songs, and dances. Modern 
society finds its pleasure in parties, dances, dinners, receptions, 
the theater, etc. In all classes of people the desire for recrea- 
tion, amusement, a good time, is universal. Salesmen can 
find numerous opportunities to use the play instinct as an effec- 
tive avenue of appeal in the sale of musical instruments, toys, 
sporting equipment, vacation trips, and a great variety of 
other commodities, the purpose of which is to satisfy the 
play instinct. For instance, the salesman of radio outfits 
probably has his most appealing argument in the detailed 
explanation of the great range of entertainment afforded by 
the radio—dance music, bedtime stories for the youngsters, 
vocal music by world famous artists, etc. 


HABITS 


HOW HABITS DIFFER FROM INSTINCTS 


29, The discussion so far has dealt with certain instincts 
that prompt all people to react in more or less definite ways 
to various situations. Our instincts prompt us to certain 
kinds of behavior that are common to all people, because they 
are inherited and are in no sense dependent upon our personal 
experiences. 

In addition to these instincts or universal tendencies, there 
are certain learned tendencies to act in certain ways in cer- 
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tain situations. These are called habits. For example, people 
acquire the habit of smoking, playing golf, and reading books. 
No person was ever born ready to start smoking, play golf, 
or read books. Such things are learned. In fact, all one’s 
habits are learned tendencies and are spoken of as individual 
tendencies. People’s habits differ because not all people learn 
the same things. Each individual acquires certain specific 
tendencies or habits as the result of his own experience. In 
the main, these tendencies are specific ways of reacting habitu- 
ally to instinctive tendencies. For example, all people have a 
natural tendency to eat. But, not all people like the same foods. 
Some people are delighted to sit down to a dish of tripe; 
others turn up their noses at the idea of such a meal. So while 
people by nature have a general interest in the idea of eating, 
they have formed the habit of liking different foods. Their 
special liking for particular foods is the result of personal 
experiences, and consequently is a habit. 

All persons have a natural tendency to play. Every one has 
at times a desire to play; and the play instinct is especially 
_ strong in children. But, when we play, we usually play in 
specific ways. In infancy our play instinct shows itself by 
making us playful or sportive in our behavior. But as we 
grow older we learn to play in certain habitual ways—with 
certain toys, dolls, etc., and, finally, at competitive games that 
add to our enjoyment by satisfying not only our play instinct 
but also our gregarious and fighting instincts, and often the 
handling instinct—hide-and-seek, foot-racing, shooting marbles, 
spinning tops, and, eventually, baseball, football, tennis, golf, 
cards, chess, etc. 

Each individual develops many different habits of doing 
and thinking, all of which are the result of environment, associa- 
tion, training, education, or civilization. Even the place where 
one lives determines many of his habits. In England, for 
example, people do certain things regularly at Christmas time, 
which differ from the Christmas customs of France. In Japan 
people sleep with their backs and heads on a wooden block. 
So when a Japanese feels sleepy and lies down to rest, he 
automatically gets his wooden pillow. A New Englander more 
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readily acquires the habit of collecting old furniture than does 
the farmer in Saskatchewan, where there are but few antique 
chairs, tables, and beds. The boy who lives on the seashore 
is far more likely to learn to sail a boat than is the lad who 
lives in the mountains. 

Among the strongest habits of man are those that pertain 
to his vocation. So much of his time, thought, and energy 
is devoted to his daily work, that his nature becomes deeply 
marked with the habits and thoughts and action that he develops 
in pursuit of it; he thinks and acts largely in terms of his 
vocation. Give a piece of mahogany wood to a cabinet maker 
and a similar piece to a boat builder, and automatically the 
one thinks of how he can make it into furniture, while the 
other sees it in the deck of a beautiful boat. One man looks 
at things as a doctor, another as a lawyer, another as a plumber, 
etc. They look at the same things frorn viewpoints made dif- 
ferent by various kinds of training and experience, and there- 
fore actually see things differently. 

We commonly say of a person that it is “second nature” 
with him to do this or do that. The phrase is excellent. 
Experience has overlaid his instincts (his original nature) with 
a set of habits that do indeed constitute a second nature. 

The salesman does not need to secure any advance informa- 
tion about the people with whom he deals, in order to know 
whether or not they have an interest in things to which we 
react instinctively, because such an interest is universal; but 
he does need to learn something about the habits of those whom 
he approaches, in order to arouse interest by referring to 
their favorite habits. 

For example, a salesman knows that a good curiosity appeal 
is always an effective method of arousing interest in the 
approach, because everybody is curious. But he would be 
obliged to know that a customer is a baseball enthusiast, if 
he hoped to arouse interest by a reference to baseball. 
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HOW TO APPEAL TO HABITS 


30. Our habits and experiences become so much a part 
of our natures that we feel an interest in whatever is associated 
with them in any way. The farmer is much interested in all 
that pertains to farming. A story of a crop failure in a dis- 
tant part of the country will usually hold his attention more 
readily than a story of a coal shortage in the same district; 
on the other hand, the reverse would be true of a coal miner. 

As creatures of habit we like old familiar things; that is, 
things which have been a part of our habitual experience. 
Children ask for the same stories over and over. Each person 
has his favorite songs, which he never tires of hearing. People 
usually like best their own homes and things they have lived 
with a long time. When we go to a play we like to see real 
life portrayed. We enjoy seeing old familiar experiences 
reproduced. The most effective cartoons are those that depict 
familiar scenes and occurrences. Political situations are cari- 
catured in terms of familiar ideas; for example, a politician 
who has been rebuked by the governor of the state is repre- 
sented as a small boy lying across the knees of the governor, 
‘who is administering an old-fashioned spanking. 

Salesmen should remember this characteristic of human 
nature when interviewing customers or prospects. They have 
certain acquired interests, interests which depend largely upon 
their own habits and experiences. Each of them is greatly 
interested in his own business and, more or less, in all ideas 
that are associated with it in any way. The successful sales- 
man makes it his practice to ask the customer questions that 
will start him talking about his business. The customer is 
pleased when he finds that his business is well understood by 
the salesman. 

It is most helpful to the salesman to find a ground of common 
interest with a customer. If they are both fond of music, or 
baseball, or fishing, or of French literature, or politics, they 
will find it easy to warm up to each other. Even if their 
political views differ they may find a common interest in the 
problems of government and legislation; but if they are both 
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Republicans or both Democrats they will probably get on 
famously, as long as they discuss politics. 

In this connection it should be remembered that human 
beings become so attached to their own habits, physical or mental, 
that they secure satisfaction when their habits are allowed free 
play and, on the contrary, any disturbance of them or antag- 
onism toward them tends to arouse the fighting instinct. With 
what fervor do men and women defend their political and 
religious views and oppose those that are contrary to their 
own! The salesman should not only try to talk to the pros- 
pect about things that interest him, especially about matters 
that are of common interest, but he should also studiously 
avoid introducing any topic that may arouse the prospect 
unfavorably or result in any antagonism between himself and 
the prospect. Unless he knows that he and his customer hold 
similar opinions on such subjects as religion, politics, etc., these 
subjects should never be mentioned. 


31. A large proportion of the interests of men, women, 
and children may be classified in the following groups: 

1. Hobbies and games. 

2. Education; schools and colleges. 

3. Business or profession and business interests, invest- 

LiICHLS Se CLC: 

4. Religious, civic, charitable, and social interests. 

5. Friends and associates. 

6. Cultural pursuits; literature, paintings, sculpture, music, 

architecture, etc. 

J/-~ Travel, 

8. Financial independence. 

9. Personal belongings; home, furniture, objects of decora- 

tion, automobiles, etc. 

10. Ideals, opinions, personal objectives. 

11. Dislikes of various kinds. 

Bearing in mind that the customer tends to be interested in 
persons, objects, and ideas that are associated in his mind with 
his own interests, the salesman should secure as much advance 
information about his prospective customer as he can. Many 
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firms have prospect cards on which they note, and keep on 
file, all the information they can collect in regard to a pros- 
pect’s past history, habits, hobbies, sports, likes and dislikes, etc. 
Salesmen also keep such records and find them invaluable, 
because the information can be used in planning how the pros- 
pect may be approached and interviewed in terms of his own 
interests and from his own point of view. 

Unfortunately, there are many salesmen who are not familiar 
with this principle, and they make the mistake of talking to 
a prospect from their own point of view instead of his; they 
frame their selling talk in terms of their interests instead 
of his. The result is, usually, a bored customer. It is hard 
to make him enjoy an interview that is conducted from some- 
body else’s point of view, but easy to make him enjoy an inter- 
view that seems to make him think and speak of his own 
affairs and of familiar things and a selling talk that seems to 
remind him of things he might have said himself. 

For example, a district passenger agent of a certain railroad 
heard that the president of a large business organization was 
going to hold a convention for his leading salesmen in San 
Francisco. The agent put on his hat and went over to his 
bank where he asked some questions about this president, on 
whom he called a few minutes later. ““Mr. President,” he said, 
“T understand you are going to invest a lot of money in a 
sales convention to be held in San Francisco.” 

ON Cai. 

“Have you ever seen a fine ranch in desert country?” 

“Have I? Say, I grew up on one!” 

The passenger agent had a plan to sidetrack a special car 
near a fine ranch in Arizona and let all the salesmen visit it. 
The president said they wouldn’t have time, but he liked the 
idea and took his salesmen out over this agent’s line. 

At the bank the agent had asked where this president came 
from. The vice-president of the bank knew the prospect well 
and said he had grown up on an irrigated ranch in Arizona. 
The agent then knew that if he could connect the trip over 
his road with this man’s experience as a boy in Arizona, the 
president would be interested. 
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A representative of a rubber-tire company landed in Chicago 
one morning with the purpose of seeing the head of a firm 
that had written for prices on an unusually large number of 
tires. The tire company’s sales manager had immediately put 
in a long-distance call and quoted a low price, but was told 
that after the letter was written the Chicago firm had decided 
to order another tire on which an exceptional proposition had 
been made. The sales manager said he would send a man on 
the night train to talk the matter over but was told, “Don’t 
waste your railroad fare. There’s nothing doing.” 

But a man was sent anyhow. When he got off the train 
he went to the local agent of his company and said, “Get me 
all the information you can on the head of this concern from 
the cradle to the present—everything.” The report showed 
among other things, that the prospect was a native Californian. 
So was the tire salesman from the head office. When he got 
to the prospect’s secretary he said, “Tell Mr. Doe that a native 
son wants to see him.” That message, familiar to any Cali- 
fornian, got the salesman in at once. They both knew 
California and had mutual acquaintances. The salesman had 
a fine reception and then landed the order on the merits of 
his proposition. The purchaser said afterwards, “That native- 
son message you sent in was responsible for the sale. I was 
up to my neck in work, and had made up my mind to buy 
the other tire. I wouldn’t have seen you under ordinary cir- 
cumstances.” 


CONNECTING INTERESTS WITH THE PROPOSITION 


32. In the illustrations just given the salesman has been 
represented as using individual interests of the customer merely 
to create a favorable atmosphere and attitude toward the sales- 
man. The effect on the customer was a feeling of interest 
or friendliness toward the salesman. He was, as it were, 
warmed up, because pleasant feeelings were aroused through 
the mention of some old familiar thing. A common interest 
proved to be a bond that served to bring customer and sales- 
man together. 

LUT His 
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It is possible, also, to use individual interests as a means 
of establishing a bond directly between the customer’s past 
experience and the goods or service offered for sale. 


33. In selling an electric storage battery to an auto- 
mobile owner, the salesman said, “Your present battery is 
perhaps good for a few more weeks or even months, but it 
may break down when you least expect it. You sometimes 
take long trips into the mountains and sometimes are a long 
way from a place where you could get a first-class new bat- 
tery. JI remember you told me that last month you took a 
trip through a stretch of country in which you saw very few 
garages where you could get good service. Suppose this bat- 
tery had failed you when you were a hundred miles from 
a real town,” etc. 


34. An awning maker was submitting an estimate for a 
new set of awnings for a large house. The price was high and 
the customer wanted to think it over. The awning man said, 
“You have a fine porch on the west side of your house and I 
have often seen you and your family sitting out there. You 
entertain your guests out of doors a good deal in the summer. 
Before that big tree blew down the porch was shaded; but it 
isn’t now and the western sun strikes it full blast during the 
afternoon.” 


35. <A heating company was bidding on an installation 
for an office building. They offered a vacuum steam system, 
the price on which was higher than that of any other make. 
The salesman said to the owner, “While price is an object 
with you, I know you well enough to believe that price is not 
an obstacle if you really believe an article is what you want. 
You have built and owned office buildings for years and you 
have had good heating systems. But the real test comes in 
sudden changes of weather. The thermometer drops like a 
lead bullet and you are constantly annoyed by the complaints 
of tenants who don’t realize that it takes time to increase the 
steam pressure when the temperature suddenly goes down below 
zero. You have had many experiences of your own with cold 
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radiators due to the resistance of air and with tenants who 
didn’t have sense enough to open the valves and let the air 
out. You can do away with all that by putting in our system. 
The first thing you know your tenants will be boosting your 
building because of its heating service. It will be easier to 
raise rents.” 


36. It may often be helpful to review the things you know 
about a customer or prospect, whom you expect to see, with 
a view to connecting some of his old interests or experiences 
or some familiar things with your proposition. A salesman 
for a piano house planned to call on a politician who was very 
fond of traveling. He tried to think of some connection that 
could be established between pianos and politics or travel. 
During the interview he said, “Mr. Doe, you have traveled 
a lot and you have, therefore, gathered an experience that 
enables you to make many comparisons that most people can’t 
make. When you were in Europe you were probably impressed 
with two things in regard to pianos; first, that you see more 
pianos in American homes than in European ones; secondly, 
that the American pianos seem to have a finer quality of tone. 
That reminds me that the greatest pianists we hear in America 
come from Europe and you will be interested in this list of 
European concert pianists and teachers who use the instru- 
ment you are looking at now. By the way, I want you to 
hear the tone of this piano again and I am going to play you 
a little selection from a French opera that you probably heard 
when you were in France, Gounod’s “Faust.” 


37. A representative of a woman’s wear manufacturer 
was on his way to call on a dealer to whom he had never 
succeeded in selling an order. As he walked toward the store 
he turned over in his mind the information he had about this 
man to see whether he could think of some way of connecting 
one of the customer’s interests with his proposition. The cus- 
tomer was a Greek, who had landed in America a poor boy 
and was now making a large income; he was known to be 
interested in the education of immigrants. When the sales- 
man entered the office of the Greek, the latter said, “Well, you 
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are certainly persistent; but I haven’t changed my mind. I am 
satisfied with the people I buy from and shall continue to give 
them my business.”” The salesman replied, “That’s all right; 
but I didn’t like to leave town without calling on you. By 
the way, you are a Greek, aren’t you?” “Yes.” “Did you 
know that the head of one of our departments is a Greek?” 
“No.” The salesman then told of the young Greek who had 
started in New York as a waiter in a small restaurant, had 
finally got into business and was now doing well as the head 
of a department in their factory. No sale was made but the 
salesman left with a promise of a future order. 


38. A New York life-insurance agent called on a plumber 
one day and said, “Do you know why it is that you don’t see 
many old plumbers working on jobs?” 

“No,” was the answer. “But as a matter of fact you don’t. 
I wonder why?” 

“Because,” said the agent, “all the old plumbers are retired 
and living in those big houses up on Riverside Drive.” They 
had a good laugh over this and the agent asked, “When you 
are 60 or 65 years old, you’d like to be doing the same thing 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Of courses 

“T have a plan,” said the agent, “that will help you to save 
the money to do it,” and when he left he had an application 
for a $5,000 old-age endowment policy. 


39. Any experience that has impressed itself upon the 
customer’s mind and which may be connected with the selling 
proposition may serve to interest him. A salesman for a 
music house was in a store one day buying some groceries 
when the proprietor happened along. After greetings, the 
salesman said, “By the way, I was thinking of you the other 
day. I heard you were laid up for a couple of weeks with 
the flu.” 

“Yes,” was the answer, “It wasn’t serious, but the doctor 
kept me in the house. And, say, it was a miserable two weeks: 
nothing to do. My eyes hurt me and I couldn’t read much.” 

“Do you like music?” 
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“Have you a Musicola?” 

“No? , 

“Say, it’s too bad you didn’t have one while you were ill. 
It is just the thing to amuse you and the family, when you 
are sick, or when you are well for that matter. What are you 
doing now 2?” 

“Nothing in particular.”’ 

“Step around the corner to the store. I want to show you 
something.” He persuaded the grocer to go with him, demon- 
strated his phonograph, and made a sale. 


SOME COMMON TYPES OF PEOPLE 


40. The Indifferent Buyer—A common type is the indif- 
ferent buyer. The indifference is not a characteristic of the 
temperament of the man but is frequently used as a pose 
or manner. There is usually no difficulty in getting an inter- 
view with this man; the difficulty is to make anything out of 
the interview. He will listen courteously to all that is said but 
will say little, if anything, in reply. He sits unmoved before the 
most enthusiastic talk and will probably say, in a bland and even 
tone, that he is not in the market, and rest his case without 
argument or explanation. The salesman does not know whether 
he has made an impression or not; often he cannot be sure 
whether the prospect understands the proposition or not. The 
propect’s purpose seems to be to chill the salesman’s enthusiasm 
and induce him to leave in disgust. It is difficult for the sales- 
man to keep from being impatient, desperate, or disgusted 
at such tactics; but to give way is folly. Somebody is selling 
goods to the indifferent man, or he would not be in business. 
Sometimes it has been found that the very best way to meet 
the indifferent man is with indifference. 


41. Handling an Indifferent Buyer—A young salesman 
selling a specialty to the retail trade had been calling for some 
time on an old merchant who was a pronounced type of indif- 
ferent buyer. He usually barricaded himself behind a news- 
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paper whenever he saw a salesman approaching, and the best any 
ordinary salesman could get, for all his talk, was a series of 
grunts from behind the newspaper. This salesman, however, 
determined to do better. So he presented himself at the store, 
and the old merchant went behind his newspaper as usual. 
Without even speaking to the prospect, the salesman pulled a 
paper from his own pocket and apparently became greatly inter- 
ested in it. After a long silence, the old merchant became 
curious and was forced out of his attitude in spite of himself. 
Clearing his throat noisily, he remarked that the young man 
must find the news he was reading very interesting. To 
which the salesman replied, “It is interesting, but I am ready 
ta lay the paper aside any time you are willing to talk busi- 
ness with me. I have made a number of fruitless calls on 
_ you and I do not like to waste my time any further.” This was 
said courteously and yet sharply enough to spur the merchant 
out of his listless attitude, and after the sale was made he 
thanked the salesman for having brought the goods to his 
notice. 

Speaking of the indifferent prospect whose ever-ready reply 
is “no,” one sales manager says: “ When a man says No he 
sometimes means it, but more often he does not. A negative 
answer is the most natural answer in the world, and it is often 
made because it is the easiest. Approach any man with a 
request for a purchase, with a request of. any kind, and the 
first inclination of that man is to say No. If he does not 
say No outright, he will at least hesitate, ask questions, and 
raise objections. That is human nature. We like to put the 
other fellow through his salesmanship paces. We like to 
create the impression that we are wise and very conservative 
and prudent. When we say No we seldom really mean it. 
We are simply throwing down a challenge to the other fellow 
and testing his ability as a salesman. It is our roundabout 
way of saying to him: ‘Now go ahead and show me every- 
thing you have. So if a prospect tells you that he doesn’t 
want your goods, don’t believe him off-hand, he may not 
mean it. Show him that he does need what you have and 
make him admit it.” 


e 
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42. The Cautious Buyer.—Cautiousness is highly devel- 
open in many persons; they may be naturally cautious 
or the trait may have been developed by unfortunate experi- 
ences. In any case, however, the cautious buyer must be 
handled carefully. The farmer who has been imposed on by 
an unscrupulous lightning-rod or windmill salesman is on the 
defensive when the cream-separator man calls later. 


43. Handling the Cautious Buyer.—When dealing with 
the cautious man, it is necessary to be frank and free. Any- 
thing that looks like an attempt to conceal will arouse suspicion 
and antagonism. Sometimes the suspicious and overcautious 
buyer is disarmed by the salesman’s show of confidence. The 
salesman may say: “I don’t want your money or your note, 
Mr. Brown, until you are satisfied in every way. I agree to 
make this machine meet every test you name, and you will 
not be under any obligation to take it unless you are entirely 
satisfied at the end of all the tests.” 

Salesmen selling to the retail dealer dread the overcautious 
buyer. While he is usually one of the smaller tradesmen, he 
is found among department heads of larger stores. This type 
of buyer is reluctant to trust his own judgment and is fearful 
of being talked into doing something by a salesman. He often 
fears responsibility and wants to unload a part of it on some- 
body else. His character lacks decision. A favorite trick of 
his is to bring a third person into the transaction, making it 
necessary for the salesman to sell to two people instead of to 
one. Unless the salesman is strong enough or tactful enough 
to dominate, a situation is thus created that will take up much 
of his time without a sale being closed. 


44. The experienced salesman tries to force conviction 
before outside influence is introduced. He may do this in one 
of two ways: (1) If the prospect is weak-willed, the sales- 
man lends his own will, as it were, for the time and helps the 
prospect to a decision. If he can win the prospect’s confidence 
in his knowledge of the goods and the favorable conditions 
of the market, it is comparatively easy for him to go ahead 
as if a decision had been reached, and make up the order. 
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(2) If the prospect distrusts the statements of the salesman 
as well as his own judgment, the salesman must bring his 
knowledge of the desirability of the purchase to bear upon 
the risk the prospect is running by not buying. He must show, 
as forcefully as he can, that by not having the goods the pros- 
pect will lose money, trade, and prestige as a merchant or 
dealer, and that his competitor will have the advantage of him. 
If the salesman is earnest enough in his belief and argument, 
the fear that he may be losing a good opportunity may be 
strong enough to overcome the prospect’s first hesitancy, and 
the sale is made. If it happens that, in desperation, the pros- 
pect introduces another person into the transaction, the experi- 
enced salesman must quickly decide which of the two has the 
stronger character, and sell to him. As a rule, the solution 
of this problem is aided by the fact that the overcautious buyer 
will nearly always ask advice of a person more decided than 
himself, one that the salesman will find a more satisfactory 
person to talk to. But in all such cases care should be taken 
to clinch the conviction of the man appealed to so that the 
sale will not be subject to cancelation after the salesman’s 
departure. 


45. The Gruff Customer.—On every salesman’s list there 
will be found the gruff buyer. In his extreme development 
he sometimes is grouchy toward everybody, but he takes delight 
in being gruff toward salesmen. He enjoys having a reputa- 
tion for being hard to deal with, for he thinks that he secures 
special consideration by being hard to approach or suit. This 
type of buyer is not hard to see; he will meet the salesman 
or have him shown in very promptly and perhaps answer his 
courteous greetings with abuse or a gruff refusal to do busi- 
ness. He seems to expect that the salesman will be afraid 
of him and so favor him in the deal, or will be deterred from 
trying to sell. 

But if the salesman fails to play the part the gruff man 
expects, and instead of showing fear shows that he has grit, 
nerve, self-control, courtesy, and‘tact, he will usually cause the 
man to change his tactics. Courtesy and good temper should 
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always prevail in the manner of the salesman, no matter how 
much firmness or courage he commands. Courtesy is the qual- 
ity that will keep him on his feet while he fights his battle 
with his other weapons. If he shows himself coolly intent on 
business and ignores all abuse not directed at him as an indi- 
vidual, he is exceedingly likely to come out victorious. 


46. Handling the Gruff Customer.—Very often the sales- 
man, by taking an independent courageous attitude, can teach 
the discourteous man a lesson. A salesman for office supplies 
once entered the office of a real-estate dealer and approached 
the head of the establishment, who was noted for his dis- 
courtesy, though this salesman did not know it. Immediately 
the real-estate man began his usual tactics. Being a trained 
man, however, the salesman did not for a moment lose his 
self-control, but waited quietly until the other man had finished, 
then he said: “Mr. Blank, I am curious to know whether 
you meet your customers for real estate as you have just 
met me.” 

“T am not trying to sell you real estate,” replied the real- 
estate man, “I don’t waste my time trying to sell a piece of 
real estate to every little peddler who comes in here. The 
likes of you are not in the market for real estate.” 

“In that you are somewhat mistaken, Mr. Blank,” went on 
the salesman, “I am in the market for real estate and so is, 
more or less, every other man who comes into your office. I 
have some money laid by and have about made up my mind 
to put my surplus into a piece of property in this town. But, 
naturally, I do not wish to deal with a man who does not show 
common business courtesy to his office callers. It is unfor- 
tunate, Mr. Blank, that I find you somewhat disturbed this 
morning. I don’t know what caused your temporary annoy- 
ance, but I feel that it is only temporary. Now you and I are 
both business men and both salesmen; don’t you think we 
should drop this fighting-cock attitude toward each other and 
get down to business?” In this way mutually agreeable busi- 
ness relations were begun between the two men that continued 
for a period of years. 
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The salesman should not err by supposing that every man 
with a gruff exterior is really of gruff temperament throughout. 
Some of the men whose greeting is gruff are found later to 
be men of most excellent qualities. 


4%. The Argumentative Customer.—A prospect that is 
often put in the same class with the gruff buyer, though some- 
what different in temperament, is what may be called the argu- 
mentative buyer. This is the combative type of person, to 
whom a controversy is always welcome. The salesman makes 
a statement and is flatly contradicted. To keep this up would, 
of course, lead to a heated argument and no sale. Maybe the 
point at issue is price or the methods of the house, but what- 
ever it is, the salesman must not adopt the tactics of the other 
man; neither can he ignore false statements nor accusations. 
But there are tactful ways of handling the situation. 


48. Handling the Argumentative Customer.—Something 
like the following has been suggested as the middle course: 
“You put me in a very delicate position, Mr. Blank. Of course 
I have the utmost confidence in my firm as well as in my line 
of goods. My house has always treated me with fairness, and 
I know that it is extremely fair with its customers. I am 
earning my living by proving to some very critical customers 
that my line of goods is right. I feel sure that there is some 
misunderstanding in this case, and 1 want you to allow me an 
opportunity to show you that what I represented is true.” 

Another plan is for the salesman to say: “Other buyers do 
not feel as you do about our prices, Mr. Blank. They repeat 
their orders and keep increasing their trade with us. It would 
seem to be their opinion against yours, and I feel sure that 
yours is founded upon misinformation. Let us get down to 
business, Mr. Blank, and see if we cannot straighten out this 
matter.” 

The idea is to appeal to his sense of fair play, for any fair- 
minded business man can be brought to a realization that a 
salesman is not in a position to fight back. There is always 
at stake the good-will of a customer, no matter how much of 
a crank he may be, and the holding of a customer or bringing 
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him back into line is among the most important duties of a 
salesman. 


49. The Cold Customer.—Very much like the indifferent 
prospect is the cold, distant person. Such prospects meet the 
salesman in the most frigid manner. Such a chilly buyer 
presents a hard problem. It is generally conceded that the 
only way to handle a person of this character is to make an 
individual study of him and discover, if possible, the one thing 
in life in which he is most interested and appeal to him through 
that. A buyer of this type was a great puzzle to a certain 
salesman until he noticed a picture of a horse on the wall of 
his private office. He found the man was fond of fine horses 
and by talking to him on that subject won his confidence and 
lasting business friendship. 

In another case, the best the salesman could get was a cold 
handshake and a firm-but courteous, “Nothing today.” This 
salesman studied that buyer for trip after trip but could not find 
the joint in his icy armor. One day he noticed a bright, lively 
boy busy about the warehouse, and learned that he was the son 
of the buyer and a very clever trick bicycle rider; so after 
watching the boy do his stunts he made his acquaintance. He 
did not attempt to interview the father at all that day; but 
managed to have the father see his interest in the son. The 
next time he called he shook hands with the father and at 
once asked, ““How is the boy?’ He saw the cold manner melt 
instantly and he followed this up with, “You ought to be proud 
of that boy.” The father in this cold man of business came 
to the surface with a wave of emotion that astonished the 
salesman, and relations between the two were very agreeable 


afterwards. 


50. The Procrastinating Customer.—One of the most 
common, if, indeed, not the most common, types of customer 
is the procrastinating customer; he should be the subject of 
much study. The procrastinator will want to put off making 
a purchase even after he is fully convinced of its desirability. 
He will say: “Well, not today, thank you. You have a fine 
thing there, but I am not prepared to take it on at present.” 
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An inexperienced salesman at this point usually looks on the 
case as hopeless, will express his regret at not being able to 
do business with the man, and take his departure. But the 
work of the trained man begins right here where the inexpert 
salesman gives up. The trained salesman turns the procrasti- 
nator’s remark back upon him by saying pleasantly, “Thank you, 
Mr. Blank, I was sure you would think well of our proposi- 
tion. Now there is one point I particularly want to impress 
you with.” He proceeds with additional talking points, ignor- 
ing the postponing remark of the prospect. 


51. The Obstinate or Prejudiced Customer.—As selling 
consists largely in changing the minds of people, one of the 
most difficult of all types of customers is the obstinate or the 
prejudiced individual. This type is not merely the product 
of conservatism or peculiar temperament ; it includes also those 
who have a real or fancied prejudice against the thing the 
salesman is offering. Prospects of this class usually reveal 
themselves in the first few moments of the interview. They 
declare with great positiveness that they do not want the thing 
offered; that they would not have it as a gift. It is the 
salesman’s job to see how strong the prejudice is; to discover 
whether it is based on ignorance, or much knowledge; whether 
this prejudiced person is pig-headed, or merely erratic. Ignor- 
ance is not difficult to deal with by the use of tactful methods, 
but prejudice is. This type of buyer should be allowed to 
express himself freely in the first interview; the salesman 
should stop trying to sell to the prospect and let him do the 
talking. When the case has been fully revealed then the sales- 
man may study it as a physician does a difficult patient. The 
obstinate person cannot be forced. But he can usually be 
coaxed, flattered, or cajoled into changing his mind. 


52. The Shrewd Customer.—The word shrewd is derived 
from shrew, whose early meaning was the devil or an evil 
person. At present shrewd has a milder meaning, but still 
it is associated with sharpness and perhaps suggests a little 
of deception. A shrewd person easily conceals his emotions. 
Policy is the mainspring of his action and he can counterfeit 
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some convenient characteristic. He is apt to be tricky in 
his method and overanxious to get the best of a bargain. 
Shrewdness may be accompanied by very little intelligence. 
In this latter factor lies the hope of the salesman in dealing 
with a shrewd person. He must, however, be on his guard 
every moment, and be able to meet all the little tricks that 
the customer will use. The salesman must have his argu- 
ments at ready command; he must keep himself in hand when 
evasive suggestions are made and when the customer tries to 
trip him by catch questions. It is the logic of the salesman’s 
argument that will win out, but it must be sustained logic. 
He must not show that he doubts the customer’s word; in 
fact, it is policy to let him think he is getting the best of the 
salesman on significant points, so as to avoid friction. Some- 
times this type will sacrifice an advantage just for the sake of 
getting the best of another person. Terms should, however, 
be definitely made, although the customer must be led to think 
that he is the only gainer. If the man is absolutely deceitful, 
he must be bound by an agreement so definite that no term 
will be capable of misconstruction. 


53. The Egotist—The egotist is primarily self-seeking, 
proud, inclined to haughtiness, and often grasping and 
avaricious. He enjoys showing off and does so easily and 
without embarrassment. He is not concerned with the attitude 
of others provided he is the center of interest and attention. 
He will buy if his egotism is sufficiently appealed to, or if it 
will in any way solicit the attention of the people before whom 
he wishes to pose. Getting ahead of Mr. So-and-So appeals 
to him greatly, especially if he can get conspicuously ahead. 
He must always be in the foreground. This sort of person 
loves to have his desires satished at no cost to himself and 
at no inconvenience. He seeks pleasure and shuns discom- 
fort of any sort. He dislikes to spend money and haggles 
over prices. If he cannot have his way he becomes overbear- 
ing and disagreeable and assumes an attitude of scorn. 

He must have it clearly shown to him in what way a certain 
article will add to his comfort, prestige, or position. Value 
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must be dwelt upon before price is taken up. Payments must 
be made easy to him; in fact, there should be no obstacle of 
any sort. He must not be expected to be considerate of any 
one but himself; neither must he be expected to respond to 
anything but that which adds to his self-esteem. No matter 
how out of touch the salesman may feel with this sort of 
temperament, he must not offend the egotist or the sale will 
be lost. 

There are two main divisions of egotism: one is the unstable; 
the other, the stable or rigid. The unstable is the more 
impatient and vacillating. A man of this kind must be treated 
as one would treat the quick-as-a-flash type; he must be con- 
vinced at once, while the impulse to buy is strong; for his 
unstable mind may change the next moment. The stable egotist 
is hard, calculating, mean. He is even a more formidable per- 
son to deal with than the other. It will be more difficult to 
move him. - He may be decidedly obstinate, but if he is allowed 
to take the initiative in talking, so that he occupies the center 
of the stage, much may be gained. 


54. The Woman Buyer.—The woman buyer is a very 
large factor in modern business when considered from the 
standpoint of the salesman. This is particularly true of retail 
salesmen and salesmen who go from house to house and call 
upon people in their homes. Authorities seem to be pretty well 
agreed that over 85 per cent. of the goods sold in retail stores 
is purchased directly by women; and women largely influence 
many sales made to men. The average man is influenced to 
a greater or less degree by women—his wife, mother, or sister 
—in purchasing many things of a very personal nature, such 
as his clothing, as well as other things of more general interest, 
such as automobiles, radio sets, phonographs, etc. 

Women are credited with being more likely than men to 
come to a decision as the result of some single impression or 
desire than as the result of cool reasoning. Women, as a rule, 
seem to decide by intuition. They may be firm in their prefer- 
ence or decision without being able to say just why they feel 
as they do. Therefore, those who sell to women aim particu- 
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larly to appeal to sentiment, and are careful about making a 
favorable impression. Women appear more attentive to artistic 
details than men and seem more likely to be influenced unfavor- 
ably by little things. A man naturally prefers to do business 
with some one that he likes, but he is trained to deal with 
people that he does not admire. A woman is ordinarily much 
more influenced by little prejudices and dislikes, and the suc- 
cessful salesman must have regard for this and look carefully 
to details of dress, manner, and speech. 

Although woman is successfully taking up professions nowa- 
days that were formerly considered a man’s prerogative and 
is taking a more active place in life outside of the home, she 
has certain characteristics that must be considered by the sales- 
man who deals with women buyers. Conservatism, caution, 
timidity, apprehensiveness, and intuitive judgment are essen- 
tially feminine traits. Her caution leads her into conservatism. 
No matter how safe a woman may be in deciding between two 
courses of action, she will choose that with which she has had 
experience. Innovations seem dangerous to her, and therefore 
she is conservative. This trait is based on a kind of self- 
preservation founded upon her primitive instinct to protect 
her offspring. From this same instinct sprang her quick and 
accurate judgment as to what course to pursue when her chil- 
dren were in peril. She had to act at once in primitive times 
or be lost, and by continual use of this intuition it has sur- 
vived as a distinctly feminine faculty. Her lesser physical 
strength makes her more timid and apprehensive than man. 
When it comes to intellectual development, however, she is 
tully man’s equal. 

A salesman must keep these things in mind. He must 
translate these general characteristics into buying terms. 
Woman’s intuition usually reads the salesman aright, and if 
she distrusts him, either on a personal score or as to whether 
he knows and believes in his goods, he will not be successful. 
Courtesy and neatness are absolutely necessary and some indi- 
cation as to genuineness, such as an introductory letter or 
notice before the salesman calls, in order to create confidence, 
is of great importance in gaining an interview. As a woman 
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is more imaginative and emotional, suggestion may be used 
effectively. Her love of children may be especially appealed 
to as well as her artistic taste. Still a woman is a good prac- 
tical bargain driver, and it is wise not to lose sight of this 
fact. There is no use telling her that the goods are linen 
if they are cotton; nine times out of ten she knows without 
being told. If she has once been deceived there is not much 
danger that she will fall into the same net again. 

A good way to multiply one’s knowledge of types of people 
in general, is to identify each prospect with some one that 
the salesman knows. For example, he may say to himself: 
“That man reminds me of my neighbor, Mr. Blank. If I were 
going to sell to Mr. Blank, I would go at him this way.” It 
will be found that almost every one with whom the salesman 
is thrown into contact has some qualities much like people 
with whose dispositions he is more or less familiar. 


SOME UNIVERSAL TRAITS 


55. People Cannot Be Driven.—No one can really suc- 
cessfully sell goods, write advertisements, plead cases before 
juries, or do anything where the element of leadership must 
be exercised, if he does not understand the principle that people 
can not be driven. 

The salesman should know that he can not drive men, but 
he can, if he has the ability of leadership developed, lead them. 
This means mentally as well as physically. The salesman can 
not drive his customer through argument any more than he 
can drive him physically. The more the salesman tries to 
force the customer against his will, the more determined is 
the customer’s opposition. This means that the salesman should 
not undertake to go counter to the customer’s likes and dis- 
likes. Rather he must strive to please, endeavor to make the 
way as smooth as possible when trying to lead people. 


56. People Are Universally Lazy.—As usually stated, this 
fact is put in more soothing language. “People are always 
inclined to follow the channel offering the least resistance,” 
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the scientist would say. But the fact is, people do not naturally 
like to exert themselves, and the salesman makes a mistake 
when he causes people to have to put forth an effort in order 
to deal with him. He should make it easy for people to do 
business with him. He should help them in every way possible ; 
ask questions in such a manner that a positive answer must 
be given; induce the customer to commit himself in his favor 
as often as possible; lead the mind over a smooth track; and 
keep all obstacles out of the way. 


5%. People Are Selfish—The ego in man is great; every 
individual hopes some time to become recognized for his 
achievements. Every one thinks well of himself and his accom- 
plishments. People like to have compliments paid them; they 
delight in having others tell them of their strong traits. Every 
man thinks that his own opinions and ideas are superior, and 
he likes to have others think so too. 


58. People Reflect Those Whom They Meet.—There is 
always more or less reflex action in human nature, and it often 
happens that the nature some people show is more or less 
a reflection of the individuals they meet. Strike the man you 
meet and his tendency will be to strike back at you; say a 
kindly word and you are answered in kind; be rude and rough 
and others will be inclined to respond with something similar 
from the reserve of their baser nature. 

As an example: Suppose a stranger asks you what sort 
of man your neighbor Brown across the way is; you tell him 
that you have known Brown for 20 years and have always 
found him a good neighbor, kind and obliging at all times. 
This same stranger may meet another of Brown’s neighbors 
and ask the same question but receive an entirely different 
answer. This other neighbor is apt to say that he has known 
Brown for a number of years but has not found him to be 
the kind of man that he would feel like recommending, since 
he is disobliging and undesirable as a neighbor. 

This is not an extreme case at all, rather it is one that can 
be found in almost any community. Why is it? Here is but 
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one Brown and two neighbors attribute to him an entirely 
different character. The reason is simply that Brown responds 
to. the qualities that are uppermost in the people he meets. 

In studying human nature, and in reading character, the 
salesman should bear these universal traits in mind, for he 
will find them very helpful in establishing points of contact, 
and in adapting himself to those he meets. 


STUDY OF THE COMMODITY 


IMPORTANCE OF KNOWLEDGE OF COMMODITY 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


1. Meaning of Term Commodity.—The term commodity 
is here used in a general sense to cover the salesman’s proposi- 
tion, whether it be in the form of tangible goods, such as 
clothing, groceries, or automobiles; or stocks or bonds, or some 
service, such as insurance or financial information, a corre- 
spondence course, or anything else that is bought and sold. 


2. Knowledge of Commodity Indispensable.—Buying 
has been developed to the point where it may be properly 
called an art; and though a pleasing personality is and always 
will be one of the great essentials of salesmanship, the man 
who attempts to match mere personality against the experi- 
enced buyer of the business house or the skilful shopper in 
the retail store will not be long in becoming convinced that 
“know your goods” is an indispensable rule of successful 
salesmanship. 

Other things being equal, the successful salesman of today 
is the one who has a thorough knowledge of hiscommodity. It 
will be a vast help to him, too, to be familiar with the mer- 
chandise and the methods of other houses, especially those with 
which he comes into direct competition. 

No amount of glibness, acquired or natural, will make up 
for lack of intimate knowledge of the commodity. Between 
the man who takes orders and the one who wrests orders from 
keen competition there is a vast difference. The degree of that 
difference will, in most instances, explain the difference in the 
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pay envelope; and the pay envelope is the denominator of suc- 
cess in salesmanship in most cases. 

The feeling of mastery that a man has when he goes to a 
prospective customer full of his subject is a power as irresistible 
as the current of a deep-running river. It sweeps before it 
prejudice, ignorance, fear, criticism, and unjust and unfair 
competition. 

An office employe in a large manufacturing concern once 
told the sales manager that he would like to try his hand at 
selling his firm’s products. When asked why he thought he 
could sell the goods, the office man replied that he had made 
such a study of the goods for years, had answered so many 
questions about them, and knew their good points and their 
advantages over competitive goods so thoroughly that he was 
confident of his ability to overcome any obstacle that might 
arise in a discussion with a prospect. The sales manager 
declared that this office man had in his thorough knowledge 
the most important thing, and that, possessing this, the other 
needful things would come. He said he had no fears about 
putting such a man to work; and in saying this he expressed 
the opinion of many sales managers. 

The man who calls himself a salesman but who does not 
know any more than the average man about the goods or 
service he is trying to sell has no right to ask prospects to give 
him their attention, and he will usually find that they have no 
time to give him. The word salesmanship implies the ability 
to create wants. Very few wants can be created by telling 
people only what they already know. 

As the salesman is usually concentrating on a special line, 
it is not difficult, if he goes about it in the right way, to secure 
the information that he must have in order to make sales. 
This task is one of the first that he should undertake. He will 
then find that the self-confidence he has built up is as great 
an aid as the actual information acquired, for it must be 
remembered that in sales work the manner of the man who 
shows by his enthusiasm and his confidence that he knows what 
he is talking about is as powerful as any facts he may give the 
prospect. 
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3. Essentials of Knowledge of Goods.—Briefly a writer in 
the Macey Monthly gives a very clear idea of the kind of 
information a salesman needs, and the value of such knowledge, 
in the following paragraphs: 


Knowledge is not mere vocabulary. A salesman may know that there 
are linen, cotton, and woolen goods, but unless he can tell them, one from 
the other, he does not possess knowledge. He may be familiar with all the 
different varieties of linen, cotton, and wool, so far as names go, but he 
has no selling knowledge if his information stops there. 

One of the commonest faults of salesmen is lack of this knowledge of 
goods. A salesman may think he possesses it, but let him analyze this 
fancied knowledge and he may discover wherein it is lacking. He may 
be able to identify a piece of linen, and tell the name under which that 
particular piece is known in the mercantile world, but if you ask him 
wherein it excels some other piece, he may reply that its superiority lies in 
its strength, or its texture, or its gloss, or lack of gloss, or something of 
that sort. As a matter of fact, the qualities he names are effects, not 
causes. To get down to the foundation of knowledge, he must know what 
gives the strength, the texture, the gloss, or the lack of gloss. He must 
know the raw material, the process of manufacture, and all the elements 
that go into the goods. 

A salesman who possesses knowledge of this sort is fortified, indeed, to 
go forth to sell. He is able to answer intelligently any question that may 
be asked of him. Furthermore, he is in a position to volunteer information 
of so much interest that it may bea strong factor in effecting a sale. Sales- 
manship, is not, strictly speaking, the art of entertaining, but if a brief 
description of any given process of manufacture pleases the customer, it is 
directly in the province of the salesman to furnish that description. Not 
only may the description please but it may so impress the customer with 
the painstaking effort of a factory that the value of the goods will rise 
perceptibly in the customer’s mind. 

A business man, in talking with a salesman for a small automatic 
device, objected to the price on the ground that so small an article, and 
one apparently so simple, should be correspondingly low in cost. 

Had the salesman been without knowledge, he would have been poorly 
fitted to answer this argument. He might, of course, have argued in reply 
that the value of a thing ought not to be gauged by its size but by what it 
will accomplish. He might also have emphasized the saving that the 
machine would effect. 

What he did argue was the process of manufacture. It so happened 
that he was a graduate of the factory itself, not of the office merely. He 
knew the machine from the smallest screw in it to the paint upon it. He 
presented to the customer, in 5 minutes, such a graphic narration of its 
manufacture that there was no ground for further debate. When he had 
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finished the customer admitted frankly that the price was reasonable, 
considering the work that went into the device and the pains taken to 
make it perfect. 

Take almost any article about you as an illustration. How often do 
you say, “It costs too much?” Yet, when you reflect on all the elements 
going into its manufacture, you are forced to acknowledge that it is really 
low-priced. The salesman who can tell you these elements is the salesman 
who will set you thinking. He will command your respect as well. 

The only way a salesman can get this knowledge is by going after it, 
studying for it. Knowledge will not come to any man. He cannot get 
practical knowledge of goods while he is sitting on a stool or at a rolltop desk. 

Salesmen are often inclined to minimize the importance of 
a thorough knowledge of the goods they are selling and take it 
for granted that their customers do not know anything about 
goods in general, and their goods in particular. But many 
sales are lost because salesmen have been careless in this 
respect. It very often happens that the very point the sales- 
man has overlooked is the one thing the customer knows 
something about, often just enough to make his knowledge 
bothersome to the salesman. 

The editor of a trade journal relates an incident that 
strikingly illustrates this point and shows what a mistake it 
is for the salesman to overlook the importance of having 
specific information about his goods. A customer, who 
probably knew that the weight of a desk has something to do 
with its value, asked what the weight of a certain desk was. 
The salesman did not know, nor did he take the trouble to find 
out. Taking hold of a corner of the desk and lifting it, he 
remarked that it was “fairly heavy, though.’ As a matter 
of fact, the customer had read in a certain mail-order catalog 
that a local dealer would ask the same price for a light desk 
that the mail-order house would ask for a heavy substantial 
one, so that the customer had a motive in asking what the 
weight of the desk was; he was mentally comparing values. 
He did not tell the salesman what was in his mind. He went 
out without buying, when, by being well informed, the sales- 
man would probably have closed the sale. 


4. Importance of Specific Statements.—Experienced sales 
managers see through many of the flimsy subterfuges offered 
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by the unsuccessful salesman, and know that if the inefficient 
man who claims that his failure to make good is due principally 
to hard times, to the poor territory to which he has been 
assigned, or to the fact that his prospects have all been can- 
vassed by competitors, would spend more time in learning how 
to give the prospect more relevant information about his 
goods, he would talk more interestingly about the goods he is 
handling, and present more specific reasons and fewer generali- 
ties. Such statements as ‘‘This article has given universal 
satisfaction,” or ‘“We have the indorsement of leading business 
houses who have installed this article’ are generalities that fall 
short of being effective. Compare such statements with a 
specific argument suchas: ‘Here isa list of 40 establishments 
in which the clerical force was ct down in the aggregate over 
400 and better and more satisfactory service rendered. Asa 
result 300 duplicate orders were received last month from 
Michigan, which shows how well our customers are satisfied 
and that the system is saving them money.”’ 

Pointless blanket claims have been the curse of both the 
salesmanship and the advertising world. When a salesman 
realizes the difference in sales value between “‘selected material’’ 
and “‘loft-dried hickory,” between ‘‘strongest wagon ever 
built’? and “every wagon is tested with a dead-weight test 
of 4 tons before leaving the factory,” he has made a long step 
in the direction of successful salesmanship. The general 
statement is so indefinite that it fails to create any picture in 
the mind. Who can see instantly what the salesman means 
when he says ‘“‘made of the best material?” But when he 
confidently and definitely explains the exact materials and 
processes used, the prospect is usually able to grasp the idea 
instantly. 

The salesman who does not thoroughly understand his 
proposition, the one who does not know his commodity, will 
invariably be found making random statements. He can not 
be specific in his statements if he does not know his goods, and 
as will be emphasized later in this study, he can not know his 
goods unless he studies them carefully with the thought of 
being able to impress the customer favorably. 
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5. Knowledge of the Commodity Induces Recognition of 
Merit.— Few things are good enough to sell themselves. As 
has been so aptly and well said, ‘‘Merit does not cause demand 
but recognition of merit does. The intrinsic value is not what 
makes the sales; the selling force is what people believe about 
the intrinsic value.’’ The real value of the telephone was 
great when the telephone was first put into use, and the same 
thing is true of the cash register, the adding machine, and 
various other specialties; but demand developed only as the 
prospective user was led to realize their usefulness. Com- 
mercially, the value of merchandise is the esteem in which it is 
held by the public. A stock or a bond may be an excellent 
purchase, but if the public does not think so, the demand and 
the price suffer. Therefore, one of the great problems of selling 
is to find the most effective and economical way of inducing 
recognition of the merit of the product to be marketed. 

The effect of the salesman’s knowing his goods, and how to 
tell about them is often very noticeable. An ice-cream manu- 
facturer made a high-grade product, using pure materials 
rich in butter fat and delicious in flavor. But he was unable 
satisfactorily to impress the public with the superiority of 
his product; in his advertising he stated that his ice cream was 
“rich and pure’—which was the truth; his salesmen also 
emphasized the same point. ‘Rich and pure’’ was practically a 
slogan used through the entire system. But the customers, 
the public at large, did not seem to understand the meaning. 
Other goods made by competitors seemed to sell just as well, 
regardless of whether or not the product was as “rich and 
pure’ as this manufacturer’s goods. Finally an expert was 
called in and he pointed out the important fact that nothing 
was done to inform the public about the real merits of the 
manufacturer’s ice cream. Just the bald statement, he 
pointed out, was not sufficient evidence to the customer 
that there was any particular merit in this brand of ice cream 
not present in any other brand. But when the expert found 
that his maker’s ice cream was richer, by several per cent., 
in butter-fat than the products of any of his competitors he 
had something definite upon which to base a statement con- 
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cerning the quality of the goods. The point is, he had to study 
the goods; he had to analyze the ice cream as a finished product 
and also the various ingredients used in the manufacture. 


6. Knowledge of Uses of Article.—It is essential that the 
salesman should know definite facts about the uses and service 
of the goods he is selling. A manufacturer of shovels found 
that his salesmen had better success when they emphasized 
the point that “these wonderful shovels’ held exactly the 
load that the great efficiency experts had found to be the best 
for the laborer, enabling him to do the greatest possible amount 
of work in the shortest time with the least effort. 

The uses of an article may be of greater interest to a customer 
than information about the article itself. Take, for example, 
the typewriter. The thing of first importance is what the 
machine will do; what purpose it serves. The typewriter 
salesman would not get far if he were to tell simply of the 
high-grade material of which his machine was made, where the 
iron was mined, where the factory was located, etc.. Such 
things are, of course, of interest, but the thing the prospective 
purchaser of a typewriter wants to know first of allis: What 
will the machine do? Will it perform certain operations that 
could not be done by the old machine’? Will it write faster? 
Will it tabulate more easily? 

A great business man when asked what he considered the 
greatest single asset in salesmanship replied, “Give me the 
salesman every time who thoroughly knows his goods; he 
may make other mistakes and ‘get by,’ butif he doesn’t know his 
goods, he will be unable to answer questions correctly and to 
meet competition.” The sentiment of this successful busi- 
ness man is the sentiment of practically every successful sales 
manager; all are agreed that it is imperative that the salesman 
know his goods. 


WHY THE SALESMAN SHOULD KNOW HIS COMMODITY 


7. To Give Information.—That one must have knowledge 
about a thing if he is to give information about it is self- 
evident. One of the principal differences between a real 
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salesman and an order-taker is that the former gives informa- 
tion while the latter drifts along with the customer and simply 
takes the order ifitisgivenhim. The efficient salesman always 
knows his goods; it matters not whether he be in a retail store, 
or out on the road calling upon jobbers, wholesalers, retailers 
or others. It is impossible to approximate the amount of 
business that is lost every day because salesmen are not 
thoroughly familiar with their goods. 

It does not matter how common the article may be, the 
salesman should know as much about it as possible. He 
should therefore study thoroughly each article he has to sell. 
As the salesman learns the facts about his goods, or service, 
he becomes more interested in it and can make his sales 
talks more interesting to his customers. Lack of knowledge 
of goods often finds expression in such silly and meaningless 
terms as ‘‘Here is something nifty,”’ ‘‘This is swell,” ‘“Here is a 
classy thing,” ‘‘This is sweet,” etc., etc. When a salesman is 
found using such expressions to impress a customer it may be 
concluded that he does not know his goods thoroughly or 
doesn’t understand the value of demonstrating them. If a 
garment is ‘“‘swell’”’ or ‘classy,’ there must be some specific 
reason why, and that reason properly stated to the customer 
is far stronger than the general statement that it is “‘swell.”’ 


8. To Be An Expert.—No salesman is fully qualified 
as an expert until he thoroughly knows his goods. An expert 
is supposed to know some one thing thoroughly. Marshall 
Field, the great merchant and business builder, was once asked 
what he considered the greatest weakness of the average young 
man in business. His answer, brief and to the point, was, 
“The trouble with most young men is that they do not know 
anything thoroughly.”’ 

There are many reasons why the salesman should be an 
expert. He should learn everything possible about his goods 
simply as a matter of pride, if for no other reason. As an 
expert he can sell more goods and earn more money. Moreover, 
there is an increasing demand upon the part of the public for 
expert attention and service from salesmen. But what is of 
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greatest importance is that the public are entitled to their 
money’s worth and this they will not always get, unless the 
salesman can give correct information and recommend to the 
customer that which best serves his needs. 

It is reasonable for the customer to expect expert service 
from the salesman. For example, the average man does not 
know very much about clothing, and he should be able to 
rely upon what the salesman tells him about goods, styles, 
and price. The same general principle holds good in every 
line. | 


9. To Be Able to Advise Customers Intelligently.—A sales- 
man was showing a garment and the customer asked, ‘‘Is this 
cloth all wool?” The salesman answered “I think it is.”” He 
was not sure and could not expect that the customer would place 
much confidence in him. If the cloth was all wool he should 
have known it; and if it was not all wool he should have known 
how to explain to the customer whatever merits it had. 

There are so many kinds, qualities, and grades of goods on 
the market today that the average individual is apt, indeed, to 
become confused in trying to make a selection. There are 
silks, and fibre silks, and imitations, all looking much alike to 
the person who has not carefully studied silk and its imitations. 
This is greatly to the advantage of the expert silk adviser—and 
that is what every silk salesman should be. 

What is true of silk is true of other articles. Linoleum for 
kitchen floors may seem like a very ordinary commodity. But 
the person selling it should know all about the various kinds 
and grades in order that he may intelligently advise the buyer, 
whether he be merchant, jobber or the ultimate consumer. 

The call today is for the salesman who can give intelligent 
advice. The public at large is going more and more to the 
retail stores where expert service is to be had, where the word 
of the salespeople behind the counter can be relied upon as 
honest, intelligent, and authoritative. 


10. To Build Customer’s Interest.—To stimulate the 
customer’s interest in the goods the sales talk should include 
points that appeal to the customer. When one idea seems to 
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lack appeal, when it does not seem to be convincing, he should 
immediately introduce another. It is not always possible to 
tell which points will appeal most to an individual customer, 
but the salesman who knows his goods well may, by pointing 
out one advantage after another, finally suggest something 
that arouses the prospect’s interest. There are always cus- 
tomers who do not know exactly what they want or need, and 
the salesman who does not know his proposition thoroughly 
finds it difficult to handle such customers. On the other hand, 
nothing so impresses customers with respect and admiration for 
the salesman as to have the salesman point out qualities, or 
uses, of the article under consideration that fit their situation 
or to select something that exactly meets their requirements. 
In order to be able to do these things, the salesman must know 
his proposition. 


11. To Inspire Confidence.—To inspire confidence the 
salesman must be possessed of a thorough knowledge of what 
he is selling. When a salesman shows that he is not well 
informed his customer begins to lose confidence in him. The 
salesman must be able to talk convincingly about his proposi- 
tion and this he cannot do unless he possesses a thorough 
knowledge of the goods or service. Frequently a customer 
finds that he knows more about the goods than the salesman 
does. In such a case, confidence will be replaced by contempt 
for the salesman and antagonism toward the house that employs 
such a person. 


12. To Develop Self-Confidence.—The salesman who 
lacks self-confidence has difficulty in inspiring the customer 
with confidence. The salesman who has confidence in him- 
self because of his understanding of his proposition is not 
afraid of the customer’s questions and objections. A young 
man, a student in one of the universities of Chicago, was sell- 
ing a new phonograph to office men in the heart of the business 
section of the city. When he was asked how he was able to 
interest busy executives in such a machine he remarked, ‘‘Why! 
that is easy, because I know ten times as much about a phono- 
graph as any man I have ever met.’’ He had confidence in 
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himself; he was not afraid to approach the biggest man in the 
biggest office because he was fortified by self-confidence. When 
he approached a prospect he felt that he had a fund of informa- 
tion about the wonderful machine he was selling that must 
interest his prospects. He had studied the phonograph, until 
he was satisfied in his own mind that he knew more about 
phonographs in general, and his phonograph in particular, than 
any one he would ever meet. This gave him courage to 
approach any prospect. 

The experienced salesman does not, however, ‘‘air’’ his 
knowledge. He knows he is equal to nearly every occasion, 
but he gives only such information as will help the sale. The 
more he knows the less danger is there that he will try to impress 
the customer as to his knowledge. The beginner or the 
bluffer may ‘‘show off” by telling all he knows. The earnest, 
sincere salesman who is well-informed will have a poise born of 
self-confidence and not an air of egotism. 


“e 


13. To Develop Enthusiasm.—Enthusiasm is contagious 
and the salesman who is enthusiastic about his wares will 
impart some of his enthusiasm to the customer. Genuine 
enthusiasm about his goods suggests to the customer that the 
salesman believes in them and is telling the truth about them. 
The more one knows of the merits of generally useful things, 
the more enthusiastic will he be about them. A salesman 
selling washing machines was so enthusiastic in his work that 
people spoke of it. He had a remarkable success, and one 
cause for it was that he knew his washing machine in detail. 
He had gone to the factory and spent weeks studying the 
machine in every step of its manufacture, from the raw mate- 
rials that entered into its construction all the way through to 
the finished product. He knew the materials, he understood 
the process of treatment, he knew exactly how every piece 
was made and how the parts were fitted together; then he 
knew what the finished machine would do; and knowing all 
about it he became wonderfully enthusiastic, and when he 
went out to call upon prospects he talked so intelligently, 
interestingly, and convincingly about the great service rendered 
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by washing machines and the superiority of his machine, that 
he found it a very easy matter to cause others to become 
enthusiastic about it; and becoming enthusiastic, they bought 
his goods. 

Every commodity has so much of interest bound up within 
it that the salesman should always be able to find stimulus for 
enthusiasm in a thorough knowledge of his goods. The 
romance in books of fiction deals usually with the simple things 
of life. There is romance in every piece of manufactured 
goods if one will but take the pains to uncover it. Evena 
broom is interesting, if you know the source of the raw mate- 
rials and the process of manufacture. Many a salesman sell- 
ing silk remains in a mediocre position simply because he does 
not know the romance of the making of this fabric. To the 
alert salesman silk becomes intensely interesting as he delves 
into its history and learns about it things that the great 
majority of people do not know. He finds that the Chinese 
people were able to keep the secret of making this beautiful 
fabric away from the rest of the world for nearly 5,000 years; 
he learns how the Emperor of Rome induced two venturesome 
monks to go to China to learn if possible where the Chinese 
got the beautiful cloth for which they were so famous, and so 
envied; how they went and lived among the Chinese, knowing 
full well that their lives would be the penalty if the real purpose 
of their mission became known. The salesman learns that 
these monks secreted several hundred of the silk-worm eggs 
in their hollow reed canes and carried them out of China and 
started the silk business of the world. When the salesman 
knows the history of silk as wellas the processes of manufacture, 
he is sure to become enthusiastic about it; and when he knows 
his goods and becomes enthusiastic he will find that his cus- 
tomers are likely to become enthusiastic too. 

Every article has a history that is replete with romance 
when it is unfolded; our shoes, clothing, hats, and thousands of 
other articles, all have an interesting story for the salesman 
who will study his business. 

The rule is that the salesman who thoroughly knows his 
goods will usually be enthusiastic about them; and since 
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enthusiasm is contagious, his customers will catch something 
of it. On the other hand, people unconsciously feel a coldness 
toward the thing the salesman shows if he seems to have no 
interest in it himself. The salesman who strives to learn all 
he can about the commodity he sells will be amply rewarded 
by the increased effectiveness of his interviews. 


14. To Remove Drudgery From Selling Work.—The 
salesman who goes about his work complainingly and with 
the feeling that he is simply performing a necessary, though 
irksome task, unconsciously tells the world that he does not 
know his business, that he has not thoroughly studied his 
proposition. Knowledge of the goods is the one sure antidote 
for a feeling of drudgery. It is difficult for any one to do wella 
task in which he is not deeply interested. It would be difficult 
for a lawyer to stand before a jury and deliver a convincing 
appeal if he did not know his case, just as it is impossible for 
the salesman to go about his work from day to day in the 
proper spirit if he does not know his goods and understand his 
proposition. 

The sales person in the retail store who finds his work 
depressing will find great relief in a careful study of the goods. 
Just as soon as such a clerk begins to get the thrill that comes 
from knowing goods intimately the tendency will be to want to 
get others interested too. This will make the work a pleasure 
instead of a dull routine. The most successful people in any 
field of endeavor are the ones who enjoy their work. It is, 
therefore, worth while for the salesman to learn all he can 
about his goods, in order that he may find them interesting 
and therefore derive pleasure from his explanation, or demon- 
stration, of them to his customers. 


15. To Anticipate and Overcome Objections.—In many 
instances objections arise because the prospect does not under- 
stand the proposition. In such cases the salesman is well 
prepared to meet them, if he thoroughly knows his commodity. 
In competition, a difference in price is often due to differences 
in the quality of materials and of workmanship. Only the 
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well-informed salesman is able to meet successfully the diffi- 
culties that grow out of such a situation. 

Customers are better informed today than ever before, and 
they are becoming better informed every day. In some 
instances educational institutions are teaching their students 
many things about goods. Asa result the salesman of today 
is called on to answer many intelligent questions and to handle 
many reasonable objections. The modern salesman must at 
least know his goods as well as do any of his customers. 

The salesman should be able to demonstrate the superiority 
of his goods without seeming to disparage the goods or proposi- 
tion of competitors: He should always avoid methods which 
give the impression that he is more interested in “‘knocking”’ 
some other line than he is in giving constructive information 
about his own goods. The old adage that ‘“‘every knock is a 
boost’ is all too true when applied to the goods of the salesman’s 
competitor. Know your own goods inside and out, from top to 
bottom, then know as much as possible ebout such goods in 
general and you will find that objections advanced by the 
prospects upon whom you call will be obstacles comparatively 
easy to overcome. 


16. To Build a Sales Talk.—The salesman should always 
present his proposition in a logical manner. He should know 
in advance what he is going to say under certain circumstances. 
Selling is largely a matter of causing people to desire the thing 
that is offered for sale, and people desire a thing largely because 
of what they think about it. So if the salesman is going to 
arouse an interest in, and create a desire for, his goods he 
certainly must know the goods in order to build a convincing 
sales talk based on the analysis of the merits or advantages of 
his goods. 

This does not mean that the salesman can or should have a 
regular set talk; rather he should have the subject so well in 
hand that he will never find himself at a loss for the proper 
thing to say at any stage of his canvass when the prospect 
asks a question or brings up an objection calculated to confuse 
the salesman. 
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17. To Avoid Misrepresentation.—Many a salesman has 
been confused, and has told either a falsehood or at least only 
a half-truth about the goods he was selling, simply because he 
was not well-informed and did not know what he should say. 
Absolute honesty is necessary not only as the basis of golden- 
rule service but also as a sound business policy. Goods must 
be as represented. They must not be misrepresented either, 
intentionally or through inadvertence. The more thoroughly 
the salesman understands his proposition, or his goods, the 
easier it is for him to tell the truth when showing his goods. 
Possibly the customer may never detect the deception when the 
salesman states that a garment is “‘all wool’’ when it is not. 
But the salesman weakens himself when he thus falsely repre- 
sents the goods. On the other hand, he strengthens himself 
when he explains to the customer‘in a convincing manner just 
why the goods are what they are; he not only develops personal 
strength, but he also rises in the estimation of the customer 
and lays the foundation of good-will. 


18. To Render Service.—Thus far, the importance of the 
salesman’s knowing his commodity has been discussed almost 
entirely in its relation to the salesman’s point of view. Let 
us also consider the subject from the point of view of the 
customer. 

Since many people have very little knowledge of the mer- 
chandise they buy, they must depend to a great extent upon 
the advice and counsel of the salesman. Many people also 
consult the salesman in matters of taste as well as in regard to 
the quality of materials and workmanship, the uses of articles, 
and the benefits of a service. The salesman has, therefore, a 
great responsibility, not only to advise as honestly as he can, 
but also to advise correctly, to help the customer to get, as 
nearly as possible, what he wants and what will give him his 
money’s worth. 

If the customer, through ignorance, is disposed to buy what 
the salesman believes will not give satisfaction, it is his duty 
to educate the customer by explaining the commodity and 
showing him what is best for him. He must consider the 
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customer’s needs, try to put himself in the customer’s position, 
and to serve him as he would want to be served himself if the 
situation were reversed. 

Obviously, honesty of purpose does not suffice to enable the 
salesman to fulfill his duty to his customer. He must also be 
well-informed in regard to his goods and their uses. To this 
end, he should study his commodity conscientiously and 
thoroughly, and be ever on the alert to learn anything new 
in regard to it. 

Such an attitude on the part of the salesman is professional 
in that it is the attitude of service. Modern salesmanship is 
based on the idea of service, and the salesman who desires to 
become successful must be prepared to live up to this ideal as 
closely as he can. 


PREPARING AN ANALYSIS OF SELLING POINTS 


WHERE AND HOW TO GET INFORMATION 


SOURCES 


19. In acquiring a thorough knowledge of anything to be 
sold, the salesman usually has most of the following sources 
of information open to him: The goods themselves; methods, 
history, and place of production; printed literature, including 
testimony of satisfied customers; the views and questions of 
people that are expected to buy; the knowledge of the sales 
manager, proprietor, or whoever is employing the salesman, 
and the experience of other salesmen of the goods; competing 
goods. 

Not of all of these sources will be available in every case. In 
the case of a new article, there may be no printed literature 
to study and no experiences of other salesmen on which to 
draw. If the thing to be sold, is service, rather than a com- 
modity, there is no factory where methods of manufacturing 
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may be studied, but there should be the equivalent, that is, 
conditions or methods by which the service is produced, and 
which must be looked into carefully before the service can be 
properly presented. 


STUDY THE GOODS 


20. Tearing the Goods Apart.—The very first place where 
the salesman should look for information about the goods is 
in the goods themselves. Sometimes, in order to get at the 
- merits of merchandise, it is necessary literally to tear up the 
goods. An acquaintance of the head of a big shoe department 
once dropped in for a chat with his friend and was astonished 
to see the shoe man, with knife and pincers, deliberately cut- 
ting and tearing apart an apparently new shoe. When asked 
what he was doing, the shoe man explained that he wanted 
to verify certain claims that had been made by the manufac- 
turer, before he placed a large order for the shoes. He was 
getting to the very core of the matter. 

A maker of ready-made clothing who was desirous of securing 
the best possible workmanship had a suit made for himself 
by one of the best tailors he knew and then had his own 
designers and tailors tear the new suit apart in order that they 
might study and copy, as far as practicable, the methods of the 
famous tailor. 

Sometimes, of course, goods are of such character that they 
cannot be torn up, or of such character that tearing them to 
pieces would not be helpful. A man training himself to sell 
typewriters would not find it necessary to ruin a machine in 
order to get a correct understanding of its good mechanical 
features. The machine could be dismantled and the strong 
features explained by one thoroughly familiar with them. In 
some cases, however, a specimen machine or tool is sawed or 
cut in such a way as to show a sectional view that makes its 
operation or strong points perfectly clear to salesmen or pro- 
spective purchasers. 

Machines can often be demonstrated or operated by experts 
so as to show the salesman by actual test what the speed or 
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quality of work is. Goods such as woolens, etc. can be put 
to chemical tests that are not only interesting but afford 
absolute proof of the material. 

A man who is taking an agency to sell a vacuum cleaner, for 
instance, should spend several days acquiring knowledge as 
to its mechanical construction and distinctive merits. Then 
he should use the cleaner, not in the warehouse, but in his own 
home orin the home of afriend. The enthusiastic indorsement 
of a disinterested person, after a trial, will do more to establish 
confidence and give the salesman courage than manuals and 
sales-manager’s talks. 

A very able merchandise man says that the problem of 
today is to sell, by honest methods, goods that are common- 
place or of only medium quality. It is obvious that though 
the tendency of consumers may be in the direction of buying 
better and higher-priced merchandise—the increasing cost of 
living indicates this—for a long time the bulk of goods sold 
will be popularly priced goods. As, ordinarily, goods of 
medium quality are not so full of strong distinctive points as 
the highest grade goods, there is even more need for a searching 
analysis. 

To analyze means to look into critically and minutely, and 
that is just what the salesman should do. When he analyzes 
thoroughly he usually gets abundant material from which to 
select. 

When a seemingly commonplace article is analyzed, 
it is often surprising to see how many good points can be found. 
To some persons such an article as a shoe, a soap, or a flour 
may seem devoid of interesting or distinctive features until 
the subject is looked into. But it should be remembered 
that a drop of water or a flake of snow, when examined under 
a microscope, abounds in interesting things. To a man who 
knows little or nothing about raw cotton, there may seem to 
be very little difference in grades. But the trained eye of the 
cotton expert enables him to see enough difference in the cotton 
grown in one state to divide it accurately into thirty grades. 
The same thing is true of other commodities. It is not expected, 
of course, that in selling a shoe the salesman will endeavor to 
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give a history of the shoe from the birth of the calf from which 
the hide was taken down to the finishing polish, but he should 
be able to present clearly, concisely, and convincingly the 
points about a shoe that ought to be presented. Certainly if 
the salesman does not know the principal facts about leathers, 
shoe styles, shoe manufacture, etc., he cannot expect to com- 
mand the full interest and confidence of his customers. 


21. Question Method of Gaining Information.—Not 
everything about a shoe can be determined by tearing it up; 
nor can everything about a typewriter be learned by taking 
it apart or seeing it operated. When something like bank 
service is to be analyzed, the information must be obtained by 
the question method; by making a keen study of the subject 
up for analysis and asking pointed questions of those who are 
thoroughly familiar with the good points. 

The salesman in such investigating work should be a living 
interrogation point. He should listen to what others tell 
him, but he can gain full and convincing knowledge only by 
asking leading questions. When he asks such questions as 
‘What is the object in having the inside wall of this refrigera- 
tor solid enamel with round corners?’ he is sure to get interest- 
ing information from the manufacturer, sales manager, or who- 
ever else is employing the salesman. Questions, as a rule, do 
not ramble; they are direct and bring out a pointed reply. 


22. Hidden Selling Points.—Advertising men, whose 
work, as far as investigating goes, is the same as that of a 
salesman, are frequently perplexed to understand why a 
merchant or a manufacturer keeps back extremely important 
selling points without apparently realizing that they are worth 
hundreds, or perhaps thousands of dollars. Many men seem 
to be lacking in what might be called the ‘‘sales instinct;” the 
goods or service they produce may have as distinctive or as 
powerful a selling point as the safety lever of the Iver Johnson 
revolver or the rubber-set feature of the Rubberset brush, but 
they do not realize it until some alert persistent salesman or 
advertising man keeps asking questions and brings out the 
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point that is so full of selling power. Therefore, too much 
emphasis cannot be put on the principle that the successful 


salesman should be of receptive, inquiring mind. 
A writer in Fame, discussing the subject of hidden selling 


points, says: 


Some people seem to think that talking points and selling points are the 
same, but they are not. There may be many talking points in an article 
but very few selling points. In fact, it takes quite a number of talking 
points to make one good selling point. Asa general rule, the manufacturer 
or dealer knows all the talking points of the goods he is making or handling, 
but he often loses sight of the chief selling points. The talking points are 
usually obvious and are the same in all similar articles. The selling points 
may be obscure to the general eye, and they are invariably peculiar to the 
article itself. In other words, the real selling points are the distinguishing 
and exclusive features of the article. 

Of course one naturally says that the individual and exclusive features 
in any product ought to be best known to the maker and the dealer. 
Probably they are, but neither one recognizes them as of vital importance 
in exploiting the goods. It is generally the advertising man who finds 
this out. He is trained to look for differences, for extra features, for 
points out of the usual, and he invariably seizes on one or more of these 
to emphasize. 

It is conceded that all talking points lead up to the selling points, just 
as small rivulets and streams lead into the great river and thence to the 
ocean. But the two phases are often confounded, though they have totally 
different meanings. It is a strange fact that only the men with the true 
advertising instinct are likely to detect many selling points that have 
escaped the notice of the manufacturers of the article. They view the 
product from an outside standpoint, it is true, but, in the very nature of their 
business, they “walk all around it,’’ so to speak. They view it from every 
standpoint, thresh out its claims, and its uses, compare it with similar 
articles on the market, and literally shake it to pieces for evidence. 

That is why one occasionally sees an old article newly and strikingly 
advertised. The new advertising man has found a new selling point and is 
pounding on it for all he is worth. He has discovered a new and unex- 
ploited feature and he proceeds to make all he can out of it. The manu- 
facturer is surprised. He knew of this particular merit before, but he did 
not think it worth while to mention it. He did not recognize it as a selling 
point at all, it seemed unimportant to him. In fact, he had hardly regarded 
it as a worth-while talking point. 


23. Nature and History of Materials.—Closely allied 
with the study of the finished article is the study of the nature 
or history of the materials of which the article is made. It 
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does the salesman little good to say, ‘“This garment is made 
of the best sea-island cotton”’ if, when the prospect asks why 
sea-island cotton makes the garment better, the salesman has 
to evade and endeavor to conceal his ignorance. A man fond 
of research work might occasionally err by spending too much 
time in the study of the history of materials, but there are not 
so many who will err in this direction as there are of those who 
will try to get along witha smattering of knowledge that deceives 
few, if any, prospects. The salesman can hardly be expected, 
in the time that he ordinarily spends in preparing for his work, 
to become as familiar with materials as the manufacturer 
of wagons, who may have been buying wood, leather, 
and varnish for 20 years, but the salesman should go far 
enough to gain all the selling points. And he need not think 
in undertaking such a study that he is getting into a dry subject. 
The history of the materials of some products is as interesting 
as a good story. Take, for example, the study of a product 
in which rubber is used extensively. It would be difficult to 
find a subject more interesting than rubber; the rubber tree, 
rubber plantations, the way the rubber is produced, the reason 
for the higher cost today, adulteration, the superiority of high- 
grade rubber over adulterated material, etc. are full of interest. 


STUDY OF HISTORY, METHODS, AND PLACE OF PRODUCTION 


24. Human Interest Factor.—Back of most distinctive 
articles or services offered for sale there is some interesting 
history that it is well for the salesman to know. No salesman 
could do full justice to the interests of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools without knowing how the Schools originated, 
how the first course was suggested by the column of questions 
and answers in the Mining Herald, of Shenandoah, Pennsyl- 
vania, and how the success of the mining course led to the 
preparing of other correspondence courses. Nor could a 
salesman do justice to the Burroughs adding machine without 
knowing something of the life and labors of William Seward 
Burroughs. It would not be advisable, of course, for a sales- 
man to memorize the history of a business with the intention 
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of reciting the story to every prospect. The idea is that there 
is a certain sentiment or atmosphere to every successful busi- 
ness, a human interest side, that makes the salesman most 
confident and that appeals strongly to many prospects. 
Despite the fact that buying is commonly thought to be a 
mere matter of dollars and cents, personality and sentiment 
enter largely into it. The salesmen of Heinz products, Oliver 
plows, Studebaker vehicles, and other such famous products 
may well take pride in the history of the firms they represent, 
and they can turn that pride to good account in actual sales. 


25. Factory Visits.—The study of the methods and the 
place of manufacturing are closely linked to the study of the 
article itself, and yet many salesmen sell goods when they 
have very little idea of the methods used in their production. 
In many cases the factory or the home office is so far away that 
it is impracticable to have all the salesmen go there for investi- 
gation and study. But every competent sales manager knows 
the value of having the salesman visit the factory or home office 
and get first-hand impressions. The seeing-is-believing prin- 
ciple works out well here. The salesman who has seen Stude- 
baker vehicles in the various stages of manufacturing has a 
confidence that cannot be acquired in any other way. He 
knows because he has seen with his own eyes. Large concerns, 
knowing this, aim to have their training schools for salesmen 
at headquarters, or to have home-office trips as rewards in 
contests, and so on. If an employer does not do this, it will 
be to the salesman’s future interests to arrange a trip on his 
own time, provided the distance and the expense are not too 
great. 

New and improved machinery is constantly being installed 
by manufacturers, and the salesman who makes it a point to 
visit, as often as possible, the factory making the goods he sells, 
will find that the new thoughts he picks up will always more 
than repay him for the time and effort. A manufacturer may 
think little of it when he installs a new machine—but that 
very item might give the salesman who saw it in operation, a 
splendid talking point. 
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An inventor had worked for years to perfect a new needle 
for one of the large underwear manufacturing plants of the 
country. The invention, when finally perfected, enabled the 
manufacturer to turn out a much greater amount of his goods 
and at the same time improved the quality. But he thought 
little of the new invention as being of value outside the factory 
proper. It happened, however, that a party of merchants and 
salesmen who handled this line were taken on a trip through the 
factory and this new invention was explained to them; they 
immediately become enthusiastic about it, and as a result 
went away more enthusiastic about the line that they were 
selling than they had ever been. It gave them a new talking 
point when showing their goods. 

Another advantage of visiting the factory is that here the 
inside of the goods may be seen, and this, being something 
that the great majority of customers know little about, gives 
the salesman who has seen the goods in the actual process of 
manufacture a great advantage, as he is able to speak with 
authority, and the customer must believe unless he has some 
reason for disbelieving. 


STUDY OF PRINTED MATTER 


26. Availability of Sales Literature.—Unless the product 
that the salesman is to sell is new, there are usually obtainable 
catalogs, folders, cards, and letters that afford much good 
information about the article, its history, the methods of 
production, the material used, testimonials from satisfied 
customers, and so on. Such literature often contains not 
only the concrete facts but strong sales arguments based on 
the facts. Such matter should be studied thoroughly. 
Opinions differ as to the advisability of memorizing a great 
deal of information of this kind, but the salesman should make 
note of the most important facts and points and rehearse these 
uritil he can discuss the points easily and convincingly. 


27. Sales Manuals.—Concerns that manufacture special- 
ties and carry on very aggressive sales work have found it 
profitable to prepare sales manuals, or handbooks, in which 
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education, but also a knowiedge of business and business principles that will enable him to fill 
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The bookkeeper will find our instruction replete with new and useful ideas. Our Course wiil 
enable him to fill his position with greater ease to himself and better satisfaction to his employer. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INSTRUCTION PAPERS 

They give the student a good business training. 

They explain fully the business forms in common use. 

They enable the student to take charge of a set of books—either single entry or double entry 
—and to devise office systems adapted to various lines. 

They teach how to open or close a set of books and how to change from single entry to double 
entry or from double entry to single entry. 

They contain thorough instruction in letter writing—explaining how to compose a good letter 
in which the grammar, punctuation, and spelling are correct. 

They embrace thorough instruction in stenography. 

They treat typewriting, explaining not only the operation of the machine by the touch system, 
but also its use in tabulating, billing, duplicating, etc. 

They give the student a thorough knowledge of modern office methods, card systems, the use of 
special columns in books of accounts, etc. 

They treat fully of corporation organization, the opening and the closing of corporation books, - 
and the duties of corporation officials. 

They give the best methods of analyzing accounts and of auditing. 


THE COURSES 
Complete Commercial.—This Course give the student a thorough business training—a thorough 
knowledge of bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, and the necessary preliminary subjects. It 
fits him for a position as bookkeeper, stenographer, private secretary, etc. The student receives 
instruction in either Slanting or Vertical Pennmanship, according to his selection. He can begin 
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I.C.S. Method of Instruction 


Y MEANS of the LC.S. plan, students are taught the theory and 
practice of trades and professions. The acquiring of such knowl- 
edge increases their earnings and puts them on a higher plane in 
life. To accomplish this purpose—to teach those of little or no 
schooling and already engaged in the occupations of life—requires 
a system different from any in use before 1891. In that year the I.C.S. method of 
teaching was introduced, by means of which men are trained by special, expert 
instructors, through the medium of correspondence. 

The proper textbooks in pamphlet form are sent to the student as he pro- 
ceeds with the Course. There are no books to buy. The pamphlets are of 
convenient size and may be carried in the pocket for study in spare moments 
in the home, the office, the shop, on the street car or train or elsewhere. 


Sending Answers to Questions 


As soon as a student enrolls with the I.C.S. he is sent the first lessons of 
his Course. He also receives a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Manual of Information for 
Students” in which he is told how to proceed with his Course. On their receipt . 
he does the work required for the first lesson. He then sends his work, which 
may be written answers to Examination Questions or a Drawing, and imme- 
diately begins on the second lesson. When the first lesson is received by us 
it is examined, graded, criticized, recorded, and returned with the passing mark 
inscribed on it, provided the lesson merits a mark of 90 or more on the scale of 
of 100. If the mark is below 90, written work is returned and the student is 
asked for additional work until his mark is up to the standard. Drawings that 
do not merit a mark of 90 are returned with a request that they be wholly or 
partly redrawn. 

With each completed lesson returned to a student are sent instructions for 
one or more additional lessons, so that he always has plenty of work on hand. 
Only two or three days usually are required to examine and correct a lesson, 
make the necessary records, and start it on its return with new lessons. 


Special Instruction 


If at any time a student informs us that something in his Course seems too 
difficult for him to master with the printed Instruction Papers only, we gladly 
give him special instruction. On request, and also whenever we deem it advis- 
able, we appoint an Instructor to give special attention to his lessons and inquiries 
so as to give him all the help he needs. This costs the student nothing extra; 
it is part of our Method of Instruction. He cannot exhaust the patience of 
our instructors. The busier he keeps the mails, the better we like it. The 
length of time required to complete the Course depends upon the student, the 
spare time he devotes to it, the length of the Course, etc. Many students have 
secured splendid positions after finishing only parts of their Courses, and have 
then kept right on with their lessons, in this way qualifying for still better posi- 


tions and higher salaries. 
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are published, in concise form, the strongest selling points of 
the products and perhaps answers to the most common objec- 
tions that the salesman meets. In Fig. 1 is shown a reproduc- 
tion of a page in the book issued by the International Corre- 
spondence Schools entitled ‘“I.C.S. Scholarship Manual.”’ 
In Fig. 2 is shown a reproduction of a page of information 
included in catalogs of courses, which are sent to prospective 
students. These are fair specimens of material prepared for 
the help of salesmen. Such works often represent the experi- 
ence of many years and of many men and give the new sales- 
man material in concise form that he would be years acquiring 
by any other method. As it is a common failing for salesmen 
to be too confident of themselves and to pay too little atten- 
tion to these powerful aids, large selling organizations have 
required their men either to make hand-written copies of 
certain data and argument or else to memorize the matter. 


28. Courses of Instruction.—A few large concerns have 
gone even further than the preparing of sales manuals and have 
prepared well-laid-out courses of instruction that their men are 
required to study and on which the men prepare written exami- 
nations. Armed with the condensed and logically arranged 
information that can be obtained from such a Course the new 
salesman does not have to start out with a half-hearted feeling. 
In Fig. 3 is shown a page of the I.C.S. Field Man’s Course in 
Salesmanship. 

From time to time, during a salesman’s employment, he will 
probably ‘receive from the home office printed matter of 
various kinds that will prove helpful if he gives it proper atten- 
tion. He is not doing himself justice unless he does pay care- 
ful attention to all such aids; “didn’t know”’ is a poor excuse 
when the essential information has been put in convenient 
form for the salesman’s acquiring. 


VIEWS AND QUESTIONS OF PROSPECTIVE BUYERS 


29. Point of View.—In securing sales information much 
depends on getting the proper point of view. Sales are not 
closed on what a manufacturer or a merchant thinks of the 
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greatest help we have. Self-interest would prompt us 
to guard their welfare, but, as citizens of the Republic, 
we must back them regardless of cost. Representatives 
should, therefore, strive to actively cooperate with these 
schools, work in harmony with their leaders and help to 
increase their prestige and usefulness. 

Field Men should understand that the future of this 
business depends largely upon our ability to maintain 
high standards, and that in the stress of business there 
must be no letting down of these standards. There 
must be no compromise of ideals. 


2. Personal Appearance.—The Representative’s per- 
sonal appearance is a strong force—stronger than many 
men realize. It is, moreover, a force which he can con- 
trol. If favorable, it will attract. If unfavorable, it 
will repel. Asa matter of selfish interest, therefore, the 
successful Representative is scrupulously particular 
that his personal appearance invariably proclaims the 
dignity, solidity and importance of his calling, of his 
proposition, and of the business he represents. By fol- 
lowing this policy he gives himself the advantage of 
creating the initial favorable impression, which is gener- 
ally recognized as a prerequisite to a satisfactory inter- 
view. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the various items that 
go to make up a favorable personal appearance. The 
two words, ‘‘well groomed”’ suggest most of the essentials 
—good clothes, kept well pressed and free from grease 
spots; shirts, collars, hats, and shoes of good quality and 
kept clean; daily shaves and reasonably frequent hair- 
cuts. In short, everything about a Representative’s 
appearance should suggest wholesome living, sensible 
views of life, and a comfortable amount of prosperity. 

If he would attain or retain a large measure of suc- 
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goods offered for sale, nor even on what the salesman thinks of 
them, but on what the customer thinks, or can be induced to 
think. The important questions, therefore, in collecting data 
are: “What will the prospect want to know before he will 
part with hismoney?” ‘‘What will interest him, command his 
confidence, and finally convince him?”’ 


30. Variance in Point of View.—It is not always easy 
to get the proper point of view. Frequently men, when study- 
ing women’s goods for selling points, overlook features that 
would be strong with women, or get enthusiastic about a 
certain point only to discover later that the point is one of 
little feminine interest. It is important, then, when study- 
ing women’s goods, to get the woman’s point of view; when 
studying farmers’ supplies, to get the farmer’s point of view; 
andsoon. And this can be done in a practical way by talking 
with the proper persons and asking their opinions about the 
goods. Ina retail store, for example, it is an easy matter to 
have several women among the employes inspect new suits, 
waists, etc. and thus to get interesting points of view. 


31. Practice of a Department-Store Man.—The sales- 
man can take a good lesson from the head of the advertising 
department of a large New York department store who regularly 
goes out in front of the store’s show windows and stands there 
simply as a bystander, observing what holds the attention of 
the people and what remarks they make. He also wanders 
about the store, listening to the questions and comments of 
shoppers. By these methods he gains a clear understanding of 
the proper viewpoint from which to prepare his sales talk. 


32. Using a Popular Feature.—In the modern selling of 
typewriting machines a great deal is made of the visible 
feature. The salesman of the first practical visible machines - 
had a strong point against the so-called blind machines, that is, 
from a sales point of view; and yet expert typewriter operators 
know that the visible feature, while an advantage, was never 
of the great importance that typewriter manufacturers and 
their salesmen attributed to it. The fact is that in rapid 
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operating, the operator has no time to watch the keys as they 
strike the paper; his eyes must be on his notes or copy; and 
when a mistake is made, the operator usually knows it even 
onablind machine. The highly trained fingers of the operator 
do their work almost automatically. But in this case the 
salesman shrewdly seized on the popular idea rather than on 
the opinion of the expert typewriter operators. They soon 
learned that the average person was greatly impressed by the 
visible feature and they ‘‘played up”’ that selling point beyond 
its real value from the mechanical and the operator’s point of 
view. This was good business for the reason that the operator 
was not usually the one who bought the machine, and besides 
he could be depended on to agree that visibility was a good 
thing even if he would not go so far as the salesman. 


33. Viewpoint of Acquaintances.—A salesman’s acquain- 
tances will sometimes see favorable points that the salesman 
has not discovered. Prospective customers will concede 
certain things that can be remembered to advantage. Even 
when sales cannot be made, some expression of opinion from a 
prospect may turn out to be of value. 

An inexperienced typewriter salesman made it a point to 
become friendly with two users of the machine he was selling 
and frankly told them that he knew little about typewriters 
but was anxious to learn because he wanted to make a success 
of his work. These men gave him more and better pointers 
on the particular advantages and disadvantages of his type- 
writer than he received from the maker. 


34. Retailer’s Point of View.—If the article must be 
studied from the viewpoint of the retailer rather than from the 
viewpoint of the consumer, the information that the salesman 
should acquire is of a different order. Suppose, for example, 
that a salesman is preparing himself to sell Heinz’s 57 varieties 
to retailers. Naturally, the consumer has an interest in 
the quality of the goods, the superior methods of the Heinz 
kitchens, the policy of the manufacturer as to pure foods, etc., 
but the retailer is in business to make money, so the salesman 
would have to emphasize particularly the following points: 
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Heinz goods are especially well advertised. There is a 
steady demand forthem. They are easily sold; their reputation 
does away largely with need for sales arguments. High- 
quality goods add tone to a store and bring new trade. Prac- 
tically all high-grade grocery stores carry Heinz goods, and 
people think it strange if they cannot get the 57 Varieties when 
they ask for them. The reliability of goods makes customers 
satisfied; people will buy more of Heinz goods than of other 
makes, thus greater profits are made. Great variety results 
in one kind of the goods advertising and selling others, thus 
increasing sales. Company furnishes attractive window-display 
goods. Local warehouses are established from which special 
orders can be quickly filled. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THOSE WHO KNOW THE GOODS 


35. The Sales Manager.—Usually concerns that employ 
a number of salesmen have a sales manager or some one who 
assumes the duties of that position. Such a man is, or should 
be, well-informed as to the goods or service to be sold, and the 
new salesman should be able to ask him for assistance. For 
example, the salesman may meet competition and get the 
worst of the comparison. The competition may be of the 
kind that the sales manager is familiar with, and he may, by 
letter or oral instruction, be able to give the salesman informa- 
tion that will win the next time he encounters such competition. 

A sales manager, though he may be experienced in training 
salesmen, is rarely able to give a new salesman such an orderly, 
thorough course, of instruction that the salesman will be pre- 
pared for everything that he may meet. The salesman will, as 
a rule, find it necessary to keep in close touch with his manager 
and to draw on him from time to time for additional infor- 
mation. With a well-arranged series of talks and demonstra- 
tions, however, the sales manager can start off a new salesman 
fairly well equipped. 

It is a favorite method with sales managers to take new men 
out with them and show by practical demonstrations how a 
sale is made. Sometimes the sales manager will turn the new 
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salesman over to one of the most successful of his sales staff, 
who will take the new man in charge and give him demonstra- 
tions in selling or perhaps in selling and collecting. 


36. Experiences of Other Salesmen.—A great deal of 
information can be drawn by the new salesman from the 
experiences of successful salesmen in the same line of work. 
While it is true that not all men can work by the same methods, 
the methods of one successful salesman can usually be modified 
to suit the temperament or the circumstances of other salesmen 
and the usefulness of such methods extended. The tendency 
of today, with large selling organizations, is to investigate the 
experiences of all their most successful men and to put all 
good plans before the entire field organization. 

It is well for the salesman to have a sturdy self-confidence 
in his ability, but this should not hinder him from learning 
all he can from fellow salesmen. Experience is perhaps the 
best teacher, but lessons of experience come slowly and are 
sometimes costly. It is to a salesman’s advantage, therefore, 
to learn everything he can from the experiences of others; what 
he thus learns may save him from costly mistakes, discourage- 
ment, the displeasure of his company, and perhaps even failure. 


STUDY OF COMPETING GOODS 


37. Varying Viewpoints of Managers.—There is consider- 
able difference in the advice given to salesmen as to the proper 
attitude toward competition. There are sales managers who 
declare—whether they really mean their language to be taken 
literally or not is open to question—that the salesman should 
know absolutely nothing about competing goods, that he should 
try to forget anything of this kind that he does know. Others 
go to the opposite extreme and make frequent and strong 
attacks on competition. The proper course of procedure lies 
between the two extremes. 


38. Avoidance of Competing Goods.—It is important 
for the new salesman to understand that it is to his interest 
to keep away from the subject of competing goods as far as 
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possible It is treacherous ground. There is constant danger 
of bickering and great likelihood of arousing distrust, prejudice, 
and uncertainty unless the argument is handled skilfully. 
Experienced salesmen, knowing this, will meet competing points 
when obliged to do so, but work away from the comparison 
and get back entirely on their own goods as soon as they can 
tactfully do so; but they studiously avoid making the impres- 
sion that they are dodging competitive argument. Therefore, 
one good working principle with respect to competing goods is 
as follows: 


Principle.— Be well informed as to the points of superiority 
of your goods over competing goods, but do not introduce the subject 
of competing goods or make comparisons unless forced to do so. 


39. Value of Fair Comparisons.—When comparisons 
must be made, it is important that they be fair. Prospects 
will usually be prejudiced by a bitter or an unfair attack 
on goods because no one is at hand to represent them. There- 
fore, when the salesman is studying his own goods in comparison 
with others, he should aim to discover points of superiority that 
overbalance any real or fancied advantages that competing 
goods may have on any point. Suppose, for example, that 
competing goods sell for a lower price. If the customer knows 
this, it would be useless for the salesman to try to cover up the 
fact or to dodge the argument. It may even be advisable 
for him to concede that the low-priced goods are probably 
worth what they cost, but if he expects to concede this, he must 
be prepared to show that the purchase of his own goods would 
be much more judicious. Rarely is anything lost by treating 
competition fairly. In fact, the increased confidence that the 
prospect has when he sees that the salesman is frank and 

-honest is usually worth more than the point conceded to the 
competition. 

But, of course, the salesman should not make a comparative 
study of his own goods and competing goods with the view of 
voluntarily giving prospects information about competition, 
for the giving of such information might be like putting 
weapons into the hands of an opponent for the sake of seeing if 
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he could be later disarmed; information about competing goods 
should be acquired for defense only. 

In certain classes of goods it is essential that the sales- 
man be so familiar with the character of imitations that he can 
readily detect them. Often a customer will show a piece of 
goods that seems similar to that which the salesman offers but 
quoted at a lower price. Expert knowledge may enable the 
salesman to show that the article presented is made up partly 
of inferior material, which fact may or may not be known by 
the customer. The man who knows will tactfully call atten- 
tion to these defects, and then he has a logical argument for his 
higher price. The salesman who meets such a condition, but 
who is not familiar with the tricks resorted to by competitors 
to cheapen price, becomes confused and discouraged. This 
condition is by no means uncommon in commercial life. A 
little cotton in a so-called all-wool fabric, certain parts made 
of cast iron instead of steel, portions of arrowroot instead of 
chocolate, enable a manufacturer to offer his wares at a lower 
price, and customers may be ignorant of the cheapening mate- 
rial until it is pointed out by the salesman who has thorough 
knowledge of the composition of competitive goods. 


HOW TO MAKE AN ANALYSIS 


40. In making an analysis the salesman should not merely 
jot down only a few of the merits of the article he is to analyze, 
but he should make a careful study of it, using as many as 
possible of the sources of information given in Arts. 19 to 39, 
inclusive. 

The first essential of a good sales analysis is that it should 
be complete. The idea of making a thorough analysis, how- 
ever, is not that the salesman should present all the selling 
points of his article on one occasion, but he should be prepared 
to discuss any feature that may interest the prospect. (Remem- 
ber that an analysis is not an actual selling talk, but an 
outline of the selling points of the article, prepared by the 
salesman for his own use in building up his selling talks.) A 
superficial analysis often fails to disclose points that in some 
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instances may be just the ones that are needed to convert 
doubting prospects and secure an order. 

The paragraph arrangement, illustrated in the specimen 
analyses that follow, with a selling point stated at the begin- 
ning of each paragraph and the details of that selling point 
brought out in the paragraph, is the preferable form for an 
analysis, for then the salesman can see at a glance all the 
distinctive features of his article and can easily select those he 
wishes to use in his canvass. 

In taking up the study of his commodity the salesman should 
ask himself the questions that prospective purchasers are likely 
to ask about what he is selling. This method of procedure 
simplifies the salesman’s analysis very materially, as it gives 
him a foundation to build upon and as he builds his analysis 
he can reach out just as far as his fancy may lead him. For 
instance, if we were preparing to sell a house and lot we would 
take into consideration the desire of prospective purchasers to 
know something of the location of the house, the size of the 
lot, the number and size of the rooms, the heating and lighting 
equipment, the floors, and a great number of similar details. 
Using these probable questions as a basis, we would prepare an 
outline as follows: 


OUTLINE OF ANALYsIS OF HousE AND Lot 


Location—size of lot—size of house—the frame—foundation—siding 
—roof—outside finish—entrance—basement—instantaneous heater. 

First floor: hall—living room—dining room—pantry—kitchen—coat 
closet. 

Second floor: finish—the bedrooms—bathroom—sleeping porch. 

The attic—modern improvements—the garage—the view—convenience 
—title—terms—treason for selling. 

All that now needs to be done is to use each of the points 
listed in the outline as the heading of a paragraph, in which 
are set forth fully the details concerning that point. 


41. The following list of selling points will offer sugges- 
tions as to details that may be discussed in analyzing various 
commodities. 

To illustrate the use of this list, if we were preparing an 
analysis of expensive wearing apparel, we would check off from 
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this list the following qualities: 


attractiveness, beauty, design, 


exclusiveness, finish, fit, guarantee, luxuriousness, material, 


SUGGESTIVE LisT OF SELLING PoInts 


Age 
Adjustable 
Appetizing 
Appearance 
Aroma 
Attractiveness 
Beauty 
Cleanliness 
Comfort 
Convenience 
Cheapness of operation 
Delicacy 
Design 
Durability 
Ease of erection 
Easy to understand 
Economy 
Exclusiveness 
Entertaining 
Finish 

Fame 

Fit 

Flavor 
Frequency 
Freshness 
Guarantee 
Healthfulness 
Handy 
Hornemade 
Interest 
Labor saving 
Location 
Luxuriousness 
Material 
Many uses 
Massive 


reliability, reputation, 


Medicinal qualities 
Non-explosive 
Neatness 
Nourishment 
Ornamental 
Price 

Pleasure 
Palatability 
Purity 

Package 

Profit 

Quality 

Rarity 
Reliability 
Reputation 
Stability 
Sanitary 
Seasonable 
Speed in operation 
Simplicity 
Safety 

Size 

Speed 

Silent operation 
Style 

Strength 

Taste 

Texture 

Terms of payment 
Thoroughness 
Tested 

Tone 

Utility 
Ventilation 
Washability 
Workmanship 


seasonable, texture, workmanship. 


Since the suggestive list of selling points just given by no 
means contains all the selling points that might be discovered 
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an attempt should always be made to discover other selling 
points that may be properly included in a complete analysis. 

In studying his commodity the salesman should have the 
investigating instinct of a good reporter, and he should, as has 
already been stated, avail himself of every possible source of 
of information. 

In addition to the details suggested by the list of selling 
points just given, it should be remembered that an analysis often 
includes data with regard to the methods of manufacture, the 
history of the house manufacturing the commodity, the con- 
ditions under which the goods are produced, the reputation of 
the executives in charge of the business, the unusual service 
offered in connection with the commodity and many other 
similar bits of information which serve not only to add interest 
to the sales talk but also often have considerable value as seil- 
ing arguments. 


SPECIMEN ANALYSES 


ANALYSIS OF A HOUSE AND LOT 


42. In preparing an analysis the salesman should always 
bear in mind the logical sequence and arrange the points in his 
study, as nearly as possible, in the order that should appeal to 
the prospect. Following is a typical analysis of a house and 
lot. 

Location.—This property is located in one of the most 
desirable sections of the city (exact location and address), 
and is in a neighborhood where the building restrictions are 
such that the owner of property is assured that no undesirable 
building will ever be allowed in the neighborhood. The section 
is restricted to residences, and no residence permit will be 
issued for a house costing less than $10,000. 

Size of Lot.—The lot is 60 feet wide by 180 feet deep, afford- 
ing ample room for shrubbery at both sides of the house, and 
for shade trees in both the front and back. Or if a garden is 
preferred in the back yard the space may be utilized to that 
purpose. 
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House.—The house proper has a ground dimension of 26 feet 
by 27 feet, and in addition to this there is a front piazza across 
the east end, 26 feet by 10 feet, with a porch over the door, 
making a wonderful open sun porch; then there is a back porch 
6 feet by 12 feet. 

Frame.—The house is full framed and the frame timber is 
all thoroughly seasoned wood. The frame is trussed and 
stayed in the strongest possible manner, and the house is 
perfectly true and plumb—every door and window is tight and 
wind- and water-proof, yet works freely because every frame 
is in perfect shape. The entire frame of the house is covered 
with tough hemlock boards of uniform size, and over these 
boards is a covering of insulation paper. 

Foundation.—The house rests upon a brick foundation that 
is set upon a solid concrete base clear below the frost line, 
avoiding all danger that the house will ever be thrown out of 
plumb through the action of frost affecting the foundation. 

Siding.—The siding or weather-boarding is of clear red- 
wood, the very best siding material that can be supplied by the 
dealers in building material. This material takes paint 
readily, and being smooth gives a beautiful surface finish. 

Roof.—The roof is of slate, nothing but strictly No. 1 slate 
being used. There are two gables and the gutters are copper 
and should last as long as the house stands. 

Outside Finish.—The outside finish is in strictly first-class 
condition; in addition to the priming coat, which is often 
passed as one coat of paint, the house has two coats of cream- 
white paint with trimmings all in steel gray, giving the place a 
fresh and attractive appearance. 

Entrance.—The entrance is at the east end and opens into 
the hall through an attractive Colonial paneled door with side 
lights. Inside the hall there is a staircase, also of Colonial 
design, having small turned balusters and a large rolled hand- 
rail. The effect is pleasing, which is an important feature, as 
an attractive entrance always adds greatly to the appearance 
of a home. 

Basement.—The basement is finished throughout in concrete 
and contains a laundry room, coal bin, vegetable room, and the 
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heating plant. The laundry is well lighted and ventilated, 
there being three windows 27 inches by 60 inches. It is fitted 
with two large stationary tubs, gas range, electric lights, 
and wall sockets for electric washing machine connection. 
The coal bin, which holds 15 tons of coal, is near the steam 
boiler and convenient to the outside door, and is fitted with a 
steel chute so that the coal can be unloaded direct from the 
wagon into the chute. The vegetable room is across the base- 
ment from the heating plant insuring a cool temperature for 
fruit and vegetables; it is fitted with vegetable bins and closets 
for canned fruits. 

Instantaneous Heater.—There is an instantaneous gas heater 
in the basement to supply hot water for the laundry, bath, 
and general household purposes. This is a very desirable and 
economical feature that gives an abundance of hot water just 
when it is wanted without the waste of fuel necessary to keep a 
large supply on hand at all times. 

First Floor.—The first floor contains a hall, living room, 
dining room, butler’s pantry, kitchen, and large clothes closet. 

.Hall.—The reception hall is 10 feet by 12 feet and connects 
the front entrance with the kitchen. The living room opens off 
the hall. The woodwork has an ivory enamel finish, making it 
uniform with the finish of the living and dining rooms. The 
floors are of quarter-sawed oak, waxed and varnished. 

Living Room.—The living room is at the east end of the 
house and is 12 feet by 15 feet. It is provided with bay 
_ windows and a fire-place, furnishing a flood of light during 
the day, and hearth comfort at night. The room has two 
French doors on the side opposite the fire-place that open out 
on the porch, a most pleasing arrangement for both summer 
and winter, as the porch is enclosed as a sun parlor. On one 
side of the fire-place is a built-in bookcase. The floor, like 
that of the hall, is of high-grade oak, waxed and varnished. 

Dining Room.—This is on the southwest corner of the 
house and is 10 feet by 14 feet. The side walls have applied 
molding to form panels to the height of 5 feet. Above these 
the plastered walls are papered in a warm gray tone. The 
stained-glass windows 36 inches by 27 inches on the side are 
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sufficiently high to allow a buffet to be placed underneath 
them. 

Pantry.—The butler’s pantry, 5 feet by 8 feet, which connects 
the dining room and kitchen, contains a large china case on 
the outside wall over the counter and a smaller one on the 
wall between the doors. The pantry also contains a good- 
sized refrigerator, which is iced from the back porch. 

Kitchen.—Size 14 feet by 14 feet, which gives plenty of room 
for an enameled gas-and-coal range and a kitchen cabinet. 
At the end of the sink, which is near the pantry, there is a 
closet for pots and pans. There is another small closet near 
the pantry for brooms and cleaning paraphernalia. Both the 
kitchen and pantry have walls and woodwork painted in 
sanitary buff finish. The floors are covered with linoleum. 
From the kitchen the back stairs lead to a landing near the 
top of the main stairs. The cellar steps go down under these 
from the passage between the kitchen and the front hall. 

Coat closet.—A coat closet 3 feet by 5 feet is directly under the 
front stairs. 

Second-Floor Plan.—On this floor is a long hall. Opening 
off the hall are four bedrooms, a linen closet, and a bathroom. 

Finish.—The second-floor rooms are all finished in soft pine 
painted and enameled. The floors are of hard pine varnished. 

Bedrooms.—The size of each of the two front rooms is 10 feet 
by 12 feet, which affords a good wall space for furniture. 
These sleeping rooms are particularly desirable because the two 
large windows in each room afford good air. The two back 
rooms are a little smaller than the front rooms, 8 feet by 12 
feet but as they each have two windows, they are equally as 
pleasant for sleeping rooms as are the front rooms. Each of 
the bedrooms has a clothes closet 3 feet by 5 feet. Each closet 
has an outside window for light and ventilation and is equipped 
with an automatic light that switches on when the door opens 
and off when the door is closed. 

Bathroom.—The bathroom, 6 feet by 9 feet, which is at the 
end of the hall, is fitted with a sanitary bathroom outfit, 
consisting of enamel bathtub, commode, and basin. Over the 
stationary basin there is a built-in mirror and a closet for 
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toilet articles. The floor is of tile. Fixtures are nickel 
plated. There is a window, 24 inches by 36 inches with panes 
of frosted glass. 

Sleeping Porch.—There is a sleeping porch on the west end 
of the house directly over the back porch. It is glass enclosed, 
built like a room with windows so that the amount of air can 
be regulated to suit the occupant. The porch is 6 feet by 12 feet. 

Attic._—The attic is unfinished, but is large and high enough 
to afford two rooms, bathroom and storage room. 

Modern Improvements —There are wall switches for the 
electric lights in every room down stairs, a three-way switch 
in the hall. Steam heat. All steam pipes are covered with 
asbestos so there is no loss of heat by conduction, and the 
radiators are placed near the windows so as to give the greatest 
amount of efficiency with the least amount of heat consumption. 
Artificial gas is piped to the kitchen and laundry. 

Garage.—The garage is in the rear and can be entered either 
from the front drive or from the alley. It is of the same 
appearance, so far as color and finish is concerned, as the 
house, except that the roof is of asphalt shingles instead of 
slate. It is 12 feet by 22 feet inside measurements, thus 
affording ample room for the largest-sized car. The floor is 
concrete and slopes to the drain pipe in the center, which con- 
nects with the sewer. There is a window in each side, and 
a small door on one side so that the garage may be entered 
without opening the large doors. The main doors are hung 
on rollers and run on tracks inside the garage, making it 
possible to open the doors with the car standing almost against 
them. This enables one to utilize all the space inside, which is 
not possible where doors swinginwardly. <A three-way switch 
connects the electric lights with the house system so the lights 
may be turned on or off either from the house or from the 
garage. 

The View.—As the house is located on a hill, the view is very 
fine and can never be cut off, no matter how thickly the block 
is built up. 

Conventence.—There is one car line within two blocks and 
another three blocks away. There are good grocery stores, a 
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school and two churches within 10 or 15 minutes’ walk from 
the house. 

Title —The title to this property has been searched care- 
fully, and its soundness is vouched for by the local title and 
guaranty company. 

Terms.—This property may be purchased on the extremely 
easy terms of $2,000 down and the remainder of the purchase 
price of $12,000 on a monthly payment basis, the monthly 
payment, including interest, being only $65. This makes it 
easier to handle the proposition, after the first payment, than 
to rent such a place, as a home like this in such a desirable 
locality would rent for much more than this amount. 

Reason for Selling.—This property is offered at a sacrifice 
price because the owner, who built it for himself, finds it 
necessary to leave the city to look after business interests in 
the West. 


ANALYSIS OF SUIT OF CLOTHES 


43. While the points included in the analyses of articles 
of wearing apparel will, of course, differ somewhat, the analysis 
here shown gives a general idea of the kind and number of 
details usually necessary. 

Material.—The material of the garment is worsted, pure 
wool by the acid test. It is made from the finest long fiber 
wool combed into a fine hard yarn and firmly woven into 
cloth. The worsted cloth on account of the quality of wool 
and the firmness of the weave is unsurpassed for wear. 

Dyes.—The mills that produce this cloth are always careful 
in their selection of dyes. The very best chemists are employed 
to test the dyes, and the manufacturers are, therefore, always 
able to guarantee the color absolutely. 

Lining.—The body lining is an excellent quality pure 
mohair serge, the best wearing lining made. The sleeve lining 
is of the finest silk finish sateen. The Hyma haircloth is used. 
This is made from wool and hair and is absolutely free from 
cotton. It is non-creasible and will not break or cockle in 
the garment. The wigan and canvas are also of the best 


grade. 
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Trimmings.—The pockets are of the finest twill pocketing. 
The buttons are made of finest selected ivory. The holes are 
bored in a circular manner and the edges smoothed off so that 

they do not cut the thread. Nothing but pure-dye silk thread 
"is used. 

Workmanship.—None but high-grade thoroughly experi- 
enced tailors are employed. The cutters and designers are 
among the highest paid men in their profession. The cloth is 
thoroughly shrunk by the London Cold Water process. The 
suit is in the truest sense of the word, handmade. The padding, 
canvas, and haircloth are ali shaped by hand, thus giving the 
coat a permanent shape. The front will not break or double 
back after being worn a few times. It will not require nearly 
so much pressing as a suit more cheaply made. The collar 
and lining are hand felled and all points of strain are double 
stitched. The buttonholesare handmade. These are superior 
to the machine made, in that they do not ravel out if a thread 
is broken as the machine made do. Great care is taken in 
order that the edge stay may be properly adjusted so that the 
goods will lie smooth and unwrinkled along the edge and not 
pucker and draw. The Bartell patent pocket is used, that is, 
the pockets are stayed from the shoulder seam, which pre- 
vents the pockets from sagging. The coat has a pad 
below the collar, which prevents any wrinkling between the 
shoulders. The pattern is matched in the back by the Carliss 
method. 

Style.—The suit is cut along the new and popular form-fitting 
lines and is one of the finest creations of one of the country’s 
best designers. The coat is a form-fitting two-button mode 
with the new narrow high-notch lapel and soft roll. The vest 
is a high-cut six-button model with a collar. It has the stylish 
and comfortable athletic shoulder and side-buckle straps, 
which made a much neater fitting back than the back straps. 
The trousers are regular style, no peg, with pocket belt loops 
and flaps on both hip pockets. There is a secret cash pocket in 
the lining on the left side. The bottoms are finished with an 
inch and a half cuff. The watch pocket in both pants and vest 
is lined with chamois skin. 
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Conditions of Manufacture.—It is made in strictly daylight 
shops under perfect sanitary conditions. The workers are well- 
paid, experienced people. They are well treated and the shops 
have never been closed on account of strikes. An efficient 
overseer is employed all the time to keep the work up to the 
highest standard of efficiency. The shops are located in 
Baltimore, Maryland, in the heart of the clothing industry, 
where this firm has been turning out the same high-grade 
merchandise for the past 35 years. 


ANALYSIS OF A 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT POLICY 


44. As an example of definiteness, the following analysis 
of this policy of the Manhattan Life Insurance Company, is 
used. The principles illustrated can, of course, be applied 
in the analysis of any policy, but the salesman should always 
aim to make his analysis as concrete as possible by using 
exact points. 

Description of Life Insurance and Origin.—Life Insurance 
is a form of contract made between two parties, in which one 
party guarantees to pay a set amount of cash to the benefi- 
ciary of the other party for which the second party agrees 
to pay the first party a set amount of money, called the pre- 
mium, each year for a period of a term mentioned in the 
contract. The first insurance contract ever recorded was in 
the form of a wager between two men that one would die 
within a certain length of time; this occurred in 1583 in 
Paris. As time passed, insurance was changed from private 
parties to insurance companies, as very often the insurer 
died before the insured, thus causing the wager to lapse. 
New clauses and provisions were added as the need for them, 
and competition, grew. 

Manhattan Life Insurance Company.—The Manhattan 
Life Insurance Company was incorporated in 1850 in the 
State of New York. Since that time it has paid its policy 
holders over $74,000,000. Its present assets are $20,933,731.67 
and the amount paid policyholders plus the amount held 
for them is 101 per cent. of the premiums received from them. 
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The directors and officers of this Company have always been 
the best business men. The Company has never been mixed 
in any crooked business, nor has it ever had any embarrass- 
ment of a financial kind. The Company is governed by the 
laws of New York State, which are considered the best insur- 
ance laws in the United States. There has never been any 
fault found with the Company’s method of paying death 
claims. They have always been paid promptly and the bene- 
ficiary given the benefit of any doubtful points. 

Features of 20-Year Endowment.—Protection: The 20-year 
endowment is one of many forms of insurance. This form 
is a contract that guarantees to pay the beneficiary, say 
$1,000, at the death of the insured during a period of 20 years 
or give the insured $1,000 cash at the end of the 20-year 
period. This form is especially attractive for young men who 
desire to be sure of having some money saved up for their 
older days. It may be used for several ideal forms of pro- 
tection, namely: 

To protect family against untimely death. 

To protect self against old age. 

To protect creditors against insured’s death. 

To cover a mortgage in case of death of insured. 

Cost and How Ascertained: The cost of a $1,000 policy is 
$47.47 first year and $45.97 for subsequent years at age 35, 
the Company guaranteeing a dividend of $1.50 per year for 
19 years in addition to the annual surplus distribution. In 
making up premiums the Company looks up the U. S. Mor- 
tality rate, which is the death rate of 100,000 people between 
ages 10 and 96 and finds that 9 people out of every 1,000 
people at age 35 die that year. It is therefore, necessary to 
collect $9 from every man who is 35 in order to pay $1,000 to 
every man in that class who dies. This $9 is called the mor- 
tality rate. Next year the mortality rate increases so that it is 
necessary for the company to protect itself. So they have to 
add enough money to each premium at age 35 to amount 
to $1,000 compound interest at end of 20 years, or about $33. 
This is called the legal reserve and is required by law. Now 
there still remains one other factor, the expense, or loading 
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charge, which is ascertained by the Company carrying the 
insurance. We therefore find that the cost, or premium, is 
made up of three elements: 

1. Mortality—which helps pay policy of those who die. 

2. Legal Reserve—which pays our own insurance in case 
we live. 

3. Expense—which pays the running expense of the 
Insurance Company. 

How Premiums May Be Paid.—Renewal and first-year pre- 
miums may be made on either annual, semiannual or quarterly 
basis, or if the insured desires, he can pay not less than $10 cash 
and give his note for the balance at 6 per cent. interest. The 
balance must be paid in the year, no part being allowed to 
run into the next premium year. 

Days of Grace.—This Company allows 31 days of grace for 
the payment of a renewal premium. Notes must be paid on 
or before their due date. 

Reinstatement.—We reinstate a policy at any time, the 
insured. furnishing a satisfactory examination from our 
medical examiner and paying the unpaid premiums with 3 per 
cent. interest to date. 

Dividends.—The Manhattan Life is a combination mutual 
and stock company and its surplus is divided among its 
policyholders and stockholders. Policyholders receive $ 
of profits and the stockholders receive the remaining §. 
Profits, or dividends, are realized from excess interest on the 
legal reserve. The fact that only good risks are accepted by 
an insurance company, whereas the mortality rate is taken on 
all persons makes it a certainty that there will not be quite as 
large a death rate and, therefore, there will be an excess charge 
on mortality, which is profit. Then the expense element may 
be larger than the real expenses of the Company. This also 
causes a profit or dividend. Dividends are issued on a yearly 
basis only and may be paid in cash, applied on premium, 
allowed to accumulate at 3 per cent. interest or used to purchase 
paid-up additions on a policy. 

Restrictions. —This Company imposes no restrictions as to 
residence, travel or occupation. 
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Change of Beneficiary.—The insured may change the bene- 
ficiary if he reserves the right in the application. 

Total Disability Feature.—If the insured desires, we will 
attach a clause to his policy, guaranteeing that we will pay his 
premiums should he be disabled so as not to be able to earn a 
living. 

Travel Accident Contract.—A great feature in this policy 
quoted on is that should the insured die either instantly or 
within 90 days from date of accident while a passenger on a 
public conveyance, this Company will pay his beneficiary 
just twice the face value of this policy. 

Standard Provisions.—This policy contains all standard 
provisions, such as a cash, loan or surrender value after 3 years, 
extension in paid-up insurance, or paid-up value of policy so 
that whether a man dies, lives or quits, he can realize all and 
more than he has paid. 

Investment Feature of This Policy.—Should a man take out 
Term insurance, or a form of insurance simply guaranteeing 
so much money in case of his death within a certain time, for 
$1,000 at 20-year term, he would have to pay $18 per year for 
20 years, or $360, at the end of which time should he live, he 
would receive nothing. For his 20-year Endownment for 
$100, he pays $940, realizes $1,000 cash at end of 20 years and 
has received the $360 protection in addition. In other words, 
for his insurance he must pay $360; so his investment is the 
difference between $360 and $940, or $580, which he pays in 
20 years to realize $1,000 cash. 


ANALYSIS OF A CITY LOT 


45. Suppose that a building lot in a new residential part 
ofacityistobesold. There are only a few houses in the block, 
but indications point to a rapid upbuilding of that section. 
This lot is on a hillside; that is, beginning at a point 40 feet 
from the sidewalk the lot slopes down at a considerable angle, 
so that the rear end, which abuts on the alley through the 
middle of the block, is about 30 feet lower than the end that 
abuts on the street. This feature is supposed to be an objec- 
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tion, as is also the fact that an engine house for the fire company 
is to be erected on the corner, only four lots distant. A careful 
analysis of the situation, however, brings out this selling 
material: 

Location.—The neighborhood is one in which only good 
houses are being built. The price at which the lots are selling 
makes it obvious that no one expecting to put up a cheap house 
will buy in that community. As this block is on a hill and 
not particularly convenient for the people of a large area to 
reach, it is unlikely that such stores and shops as grocery 
stores, barber shops, etc., will seek a location there. There is 
one car line within two blocks and another three blocks away. 
The view from this lot is very fine and can never be entirely 
cut off, no matter how thickly the block is built up. This 
section is the only open space close to the best built-up resi- 
dential section of the city. 

Value.—Lots in the adjoining block that sold for $1,500 a 
year previous are now selling for $2,000 or $2,200. As soon 
as a few more houses are erected in this block the value is 
sure to increase considerably over $1,500, the price asked. 

Economy Feature -—When a man buys a lot, the purchase 
usually enables him to save more money, for he then has an 
incentive. When he has paid for the lot, he can borrow 
enough money to build a house and thereafter devote former 
rent money to the purchase of his own property. 

Title to Property—The title to this property has been 
searched carefully, and its soundness is vouched for by the 
local title and guaranty company. 

Answers to Objections.—The engine house will be a small one. 
Firemen are very orderly men, and the establishment of a 
station at the corner in question will be practically giving extra 
police service to the block, for the firemen are on constant duty. 
Therefore, instead of being an objection, the engine house will 
afford protection not only from fire but from house-breakers. 

As only about half of a house of ordinary size will project 
over the slope of the lot, the slope will merely give the house 
builder a slight basement, which will afford a fine laundry 
room. The excavation from the front will give all the filling 
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required for the rear of the house, particularly if the space 
under the porch is excavated for coal bins, which plan will be 
found a very convenient one. 

A sloping back yard, if terraced and planted with trees, is 
more artistic than a level back yard. Furthermore, if the 
owner should ever want to put a stable, garage, or tenement 
house on the property, it will look better to have this house 
down the hill, where it will be out of the way and not interfering 
with the fine view from the rear of the building. 

General Features.—The taxes due in the current year and 
the sewer assessment have been paid. If $500 cash can be 
paid, easy payments will be arranged for the remaining $1,000. 
Owner is selling only because he owns half a dozen lots and 
wants to sell in order to raise money to build a house. Several 
persons are considering the purchase of the property. There 
are very few lots in this block for sale, and others are asking 
$1,600 or more, though their properties are very little, if any, 
better. 


ANALYSIS OF A BANK SERVICE 


46. Suppose something not so tangible as the preceding 
is to be analyzed, bank service, for example. The salesman 
is required to sell service almost as often as he is required to 
sell merchandise. All national banks must conform to certain 
regulations in their business transactions and usually all the 
banks of a city agree to pay the same rate of interest on savings 
accounts. All good banks, also, aim to do a safe conservative 
business, so far as the lending of money and the buying of 
commercial paper is concerned. Besides, the advertising and 
soliciting is carried on in a dignified way; no such invidious 
comparisons are made as manufacturers of automobiles or 
even insurance companies make. Yet despite all of this 
standardization, if there are ten good banks in a city each has 
an individuality that is as distinct as the individuality of men, 
and each has little points of service that can be discovered and 
used by the bank’s outside man in his canvass. 

Note the following analysis of one national bank. It 
is true that other banks in the same city may offer a number 
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of these features, but the public does not always know that 
they do, and a solicitor for the bank need not volunteer the 
information. A resourceful solicitor of good personality will 
find in such material all the argument he needs in securing 
new accounts for the bank. 

Location.—All main car lines either pass the building or 
run within one block of it; it is convenient to retail, wholesale, 
and office-building sections. 

Safety.—The bank has a surplus of $650,000. Its earning 
record for 20 years has been high; it pays 8 per cent. on its 
stock at present, thus showing careful management. It 
is used as a United States, a state, and a city depository. It 
has passed through several depressions without embarrassment. 
Its commercial-paper holdings are well scattered over different 
parts of the country and among firms in various industries, so 
that a depression of one section of the country or in one industry 
does not affect the bank seriously nor oblige it to make demands 
on local borrowers when the money market is ‘‘tight.”’ 

Policy.—The bank has preached and practiced uniform 
courtesy, and every employe is trained to sustain that reputa- 
tion. Its board of directors is well chosen, a few well-advanced 
conservative men, and others of the younger, more aggressive 
type who would be inclined to do all that could be safely done 
for young business men needing the bank’s assistance. 

Service.—The bank is liberal in the matter of furnishing its 
patrons with special check-books. It returns a great deal 
of soiled money to government headquarters and keeps a 
good supply of crisp new bills at its paying window. This 
new money is always furnished to women depositors and as 
far as possible to men also. 

A well-appointed room is provided for the use of women 
who do business with the bank; the room has toilet conve- 
niences, mirror, telephone, and writing desk. The bank has a 
fireproof and burglar-proof vault adjoining the banking room. 
A custodian is in constant charge of this vault; there is no 
waiting for some clerk or bookkeeper to be at leisure. Boxes 
can be rented at from $3 a year up. It is convenient to have 
a bank account and a safe-deposit box at the same place. 
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If only one or two checks a month are to be drawn, checking 
will be permitted on an interest-bearing account. The bank 
has facilities for furnishing patrons with travelers’ checks, and 
can execute orders for standard securities that a patron may 
wish to purchase. It stands ready to collect notes for him 
and to execute drafts, certified checks, etc. It will cheerfully 
furnish change to employers and paymasters on pay days. 

Savings accounts may be opened with a payment of only $1 
and a home or pocket savings bank furnished for accumulating 
the small sums. The bank has facilities for receiving deposits 
and permitting withdrawals by mail, which is often an accom- 
modation to patrons who cannot reach the bank conveniently. 


ANALYSIS OF A SOAP-GRANULATING DEVICE 


47. Suppose that the article is a specialty, such as the 
Soapator, which is a device attached to wash basins for the 
purpose of holding and granulating the soep. At first glance, 
the device seems merely a modern device that locks up the 
soap, but an analysis brings out very interesting features. 
With such sales material, it is an easy matter to build up a 
sales talk that will prove that the price of the Soapator is 
not an expense but an actual saving. 

Economical Features —By locking up the soap, persons 
using the wash basins are prevented from carrying off cakes 
of soap, a loss very common in hotels and public places. By 
keeping the soap locked up, it is kept dry; the loss ordinarily 
sustained by keeping the soap wet is prevented. As the user 
of the soap must turn the handle to granulate the soap for use, 
he usually turns the handle only long enough to get what he 
needs. There is not the temptation to keep handling the cake 
needlessly. The bulk of the soap is increased several times 
when it is granulated, which is another economy. No small 
pieces of soap are continually getting into the waste pipes and 
causing extra plumbers’ bills. 

Samtary Qualities. —It is a scientific fact that various germs 
are collected in soap that is left on the stand for the free use 
of all that use the wash basin. A glance at a cake of soap 
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used in this way is often enough to repel the discriminating 
person. Around the cake itself there is often a slop that is 
unattractive and causes extra work. 

Convenience—A cake of soap may be taken away or 
misplaced 10 minutes after it has been placed on the stand. 
The cake used in the Soapator is sure to remain until exhausted. 
The device granulates the soap, so that it is ready for washing; 
there is no rubbing of the cake to get the quantity of soap 
needed. 

Distinctive Features.—The Soapator is an attractive device 
and will give the hotel or store where it is used the reputation 
of being modern. Travelers and shoppers note with favor 
those places where equipment is distinctive, sanitary, and 
convenient. 

Obstacles in Way of Sales.—Analysis shows, too, that the 
price of the Soapator, several dollars, and the work involved 
in attaching it to a wash basin are features that will hinder 
sales and that must be overcome by strong argument on the 
selling points, by making it easy to attach the Soapator 
and by securing the interest of plumbers in order to gain their 
cooperation. Plumbers should be shown that the general use 
of Soapators means more installation work for them. 


USING THE ANALYSIS 


48. Selling to Oneself.—A favorite bit of advice from 
sales managers is that the salesman should sell himself the 
goods before he attempts to sell them to others. The idea isa 
good one, for it is certain that the salesman whose study of the 
goods or service he expects to sell is so superficial that he is 
only half convinced, will not have the enthusiasm and confi- 
dence necessary for the greatest success. Hence, the sales- 
man does well to imagine himself a prospective purchaser and 
to probe and weigh until he has reached the point where he 
feels that the acquisition of that particular commodity is the 
most important thing before him. Such a man, when he 
canvasses a prospect, will have great power, for he will possess 
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an earnestness and convincing power that will have marked 
influence. . 

So, in addition to whatever the sales managers may tell 
him and to whatever may be learned from other sources, the 
salesman should investigate and argue the thing out for him- 
self and gain the conviction that not only he but every other 
man who can use the goods ought to buy. In case the service 
to be sold is life insurance, the salesman should actually take 
out a policy for himself. He cannot consistently tell other 
men that insurance is indispensable and that his company 
offers an ideal policy if he has not seen the advisability of 
taking such a policy. 


49. Selecting Important Points.—The idea of making a 
thorough analysis is not that the salesman should be able to 
present a full array of selling points, to tell all he knows about 
his proposition, on every occasion. In fact, it is usually best 
to pick out one or two of the strongest points and make the 
canvass on these. 

An insurance man, for example, may find it best to explain 
the monthly income feature of insurance. Office devices are 
often sold mainly on the money-saving argument. The 
resourceful salesman will work out his leading point or points, 
but at the same time he will be prepared with plenty of secon- 
dary points to support the leading ones when support seems 
necessary. 


50. Procedure Where a Line is Sold.—A salesman may 
handle a line that may include anywhere from a dozen to 
several hundred items. When calling on new trade, he should 
determine, in advance, which of these items the prospective 
customer is most likely to be pleased with, and on entering be 
primed with a good reason why that particular thing should be 
purchased. Singling out some particular article from a line of 
goods and emphasizing it has several advantages. First, it is 
easier to hold the attention and secure conviction when pre- 
senting a single article than when endeavoring to emphasize 
the value of a number of articles at one time. Second, when a 
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man is selling a staple line, getting an opening or an initial 
order, no matter how small it may be, is an achievement 
worthy his best efforts. Third, when a customer can be so 
impressed with the value of a single article as to purchase it, he 
can often be induced to order other things to make up a larger 
shipment. But a salesman should not confine himself to the 
same specialty, month after month, for this would result in 
narrowness and the loss of sales of other meritorious goods in 
his line. | 


51. Language to Use.—The salesman’s language at once 
tells the observant customer whether he knows his goods. 
There is a harmony in language in its relationship to one’s 
proposition just as there is harmony between the voice and the 
instrument in singing. When a salesman thoroughly under- 
stands his goods he will be inclined to describe them accurately 
and to use language that properly expresses his thought when 
explaining his proposition. 

If the persons to whom an article is to be sold lack the 
education or the experience to understand technical descrip- 
tions, the salesman, in his study of the commodity, should 
use care to acquire his knowledge in language that prospects 
will readily understand. For example, there are many 
mechanical details about a cash register, an adding machine, or 
a typewriter that a mechanical engineer would understand 
when the features are described in technical language, but 
the average purchaser of such machines and devices has little 
or no knowledge of mechanics. Such terms as reciprocal 
action, toggle-joint, sublever connections, variable line-spacer, 
therefore, mean little to these prospects; the points of the 
machine must be explained in plain every-day language. As 
the salesman will usually be able to take the layman’s point 
of view, he should question the expert that may be explaining 
the machine as to the meaning of reciprocal action, what it does 
and why it is any better than any other action. This is 
important, for when the salesman goes to his work he does 
not go as an expert mechanic, or as a traveling encyclopedia 
of technical information along some special line, but as a 
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salesman; the points and arguments that he needs most are 
those that will make people buy. 


52. Occasions for Use of Technical Language.—There 
are many kinds of goods sold to persons who have some knowl- 
edge of such merchandise. A salesman selling printing presses, 
for example, will deal with many prospects who have either . 
bought presses before or who, through the operation of presses, 
know considerable about them. The same condition exists to 
a greater or less extent in the selling of engines, automobiles, 
pumps, and other classes of goods. In such fields the salesman 
must be equipped with enough technical knowledge to satisfy 
the man who looks for technical details; to be unable to do this 
is to give the prospect an advantage, for it always lessens a 
salesman’s confidence and force if he must concede that the 
prospect knows more about the class of goods than the sales- 
man does. 

The question of whether technical or popular argument 
should be acquired comes back to the question of the class of 
persons the salesman willapproach. He must acquire the kind 
of information that such people must have before they part 
with their money, and he must be able to give that information 
to them in the language that will be clearest and most convinc- 
ing. 
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